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THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


ges Irish Land Bill so long and so eagerly expected has 
at last been laid before Parliament, and the intentions of 
the Government are known. The first impression produced 
has been altogether satisfactory. It is bold and adequate, 
without being revolutionary. It takes away all just causes of 
complaint from the tenant, and it leaves the ae in 

ssion of his proprietary rights and his social position. 
Tis genceal outlines of the Bill had indeed been foreseen. It 
was obvious that there must be a new tribunal instituted 
to adjust differences between landlord and tenant; it was 
obvious that, if the tenant was to have anything given him 
worth having, he must have the recognition of customs, 
security against capricious eviction in the shape of a pecu- 
niary fine on the landlord, and lastly, compensation for per- 
manent improvements. He has got these three things 
in a very plain and unquestionable manner. Lastly, it 
was obvious that a Bill proposed by a Cabinet of which 
Mr. Bricur was a member must contain a proposal for 
aiding tenants to purchase their holdings from landlords 
willing to sell. It was also not certain, but highly probable, 
that the Government would try to lead landlords and tenants 
to substitute leases of a considerable length for the present 
vague and uncertain tenures. But the success of the Bill 
depended not only on its matter, but on its manner. The 
questions suggested by each part of the measure are numerous 
and complicated, and the Bill must necessarily have failed 
unless the Government had from the outset inspired the House of 
Commons and the public with the conviction that the details of 
the Bill had been thought out with the utmost pains and 
care, sc as to make the Bill a coherent whole, and yet 
to have anticipated the very special and minute difficul- 
ties which each part suggests. The highest praise is due 
to the Government and to their draftsman for the great 
labour and pry | that have evidently been brought to bear 
on the details of the measure. Last year one of the great ele- 
ments of the success of the Irish Church Bill was that it was 
so well drafted that it was very difficult to alter it without 
spoiling it, and the same may be said of the Land Bill. The 
particular figures taken in the various clauses for compensa- 
tion, length of notice, length of leases, and so forth, may of 
course be easily altered in Committee, but it will probably be 
found that most of the cases on which the House will have 
to decide have been foreseen, and that a well-considered 
suggestion has been submitted to discussion. Then, again, 
the Bill is a bold one where boldness might not un- 
naturally have been wanting. It assumes unhesitatingly that 
the State has got to protect the Irish tenant, and it insists on 
protecting him. It will not in many cases allow him to forfeit 
the advantages the Bill gives him by any contract; and if his 
landlord thinks it advantageous to give him a lease, the Bill 
secures that the lease shall be on such terms as the State thinks 
fair. Whether the facilities given to tenants for purchase are 
a necessary part of the Bill may be doubted. Mr. GLapsTone 
owned that he did not attach so much importance to them as 
Mr. Bricat did. But if the theoretical objection founded on 
the impolicy of using the credit of the British taxpayer for 
local purposes is overcome, the Irish landlords may perhaps 
not much object to clauses which will enhance the selling 
value of the land, if the law. is strong enough to protect land- 
owners who are unwilling to sell, and purchasers who might 
be inclined to bid against the tenants. 

By far the most striking part of Mr. GLapstone’s speech 
was that in which he endeavoured to show why such a Bill is 
pears” and why Ireland is entitled to have special legisla- 
tion with regard to the land. Mr. Guapstone explained to 
Englishmen and Scotchmen that the Irish tenants occupy to 


Irish landlords a wholly different relation from that which 
prevails between the two corresponding classes in Great 
Britain. The law may be the same, but all that gives reality 
and substance to the law is different. Nothing of this was 
new to those who have read the weary mass of literature on 
Irish land which has been cast before the public in the last 
six months. But what was new was the assertion that 
the position of the Irish poor was a retrograding rather 
than an advancing one, and that in the opinion of the 
Prime Minister the dissatisfaction of the Irish poor is 
justified, or, if not theoretically justified, is so very natural 
that it can scarcely be resented. Ten years ago Mr. Carp- 
WELL spoke of Ireland as a country rapidly advancing in 
wealth and general prosperity. Mr. CARDWELL was right then,, 
but the last ten years have seen a backward movement. The 
Irish poor are poorer than they were ten years ago. There 
are more of them supported by Poor-law relief; they get less 
wages ; they can buy less food with the wages they get; for 
Free-trade, which has benefited every one else, has hurt them ; 
and the advance of agricultural knowledge, by turning the land 
to the purposes for what it is naturally best adapted, has 
lessened the demand for labour. Unfortunate, exceptional 
people ! if indeed they are exceptional, and if something of the 
same sort may not some day be said of the English poor. But. 
what seems to be so very painful about Ireland is that the best 
legislation we have been able to devise for it has always some- 
how done harm. The admission of Catholics to vote led to 
an enormous subdivision of holdings. Catholic emancipation 
turned tenants for years into yearly tenants; the Encumbered 
Estates Acts confiscated the improvements made by the tenants. 
None of these consequences were in the least intended by the 
Legislature. They were not foreseen, but were purely mis- 
chiefs arising out of well-intended legislation. We have in 
recent years, Mr. Guapstone said, given the poor a Poor- 
law, but that is cold comfort for men who have found 
themselves ruined by well-meant legislation. The Irish 
have emigrated, but their emigration has been involuntary, 
and involuntary emigration is but banishment. It is true 
that the poor have been tempted into agrarian crime, but. 
they have principally confined their .crimes to districts 
where they have had special wrongs inflicted on them. Such 
was the case set up for the Irish poor by their eminent 
friend. For the victims of assassination who have done no. 
wrong, for the families innocent of everything but wishing to 
live in their own homes, who are kept in continual fear, for 
the agents of the law, terrified out of carrying on the ordi 
administration of justice, Mr. GLapstonE had not a word of 
regret, pity, or sympathy. He was indeed pleading the cause 
of the Irish, and an advocate keeps out of sight and hearing 
everything that can tell against his clients. But it may be 
doubted whether it is wise or proper fora Prime Minister to 
assume the partial and one-sided position of an advocate, and to 
keep the public waiting for the whole truth to be set before it 
until the time for a reply has come." 

Whether the Bill will content the Irish remains to be seen. 
It gives them everything which the tenant-farmers asked for at 
the beginning of the agitation last autumn. It redresses every 
hardship which they have been able to show exists, or which can 
be plausibly alleged to exist. But it does not drive the landlords 
out of the country, or reduce them to the position of annui- 
tants. Mr. Grapstone kindly explained to the Irish with 
great clearness and at ample length why they cannot have per- 
petuity of tenure, and why, if they could get it, it would do 
them no good. In the first place, the landowners would have 
to be paid for having so large a portion of their proprie~ 
tary rights taken from them, and the British taxpayer 
would have to find the money. Why should he find the 
money? How could it ever be made clear to him that he 
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ought to find it? Then, again, to reduce the landlord to the 

sition of the holder of an annuity or perpetual rent-charge 
is to introduce a vast social revolution, bad for the Irish, for it 
would expel the most educated and liberal men from the prac- 
tical administration of affairs; bad for the landlords, for it 
would merge them in the useless class of rich people who have 
nothing to do; and bad for English society and for the national 
character, because this addition to the rank of wealthy idlers 
would augment one of the great evils of modern civilization, 
the increasing number of persons who, having money aud no 
occupation or responsibility, spend their lives in the rivalry 
of vain expenditure. Then again, as has so often been 
said, to invest the existing tenants with perpetuity of teaure 
would be to benefit, not Ireland, but one set of exceptionally 
lucky Irishmen; and if these lucky men were allowed to let 
their holdings to others, there would be merely a new set of 
landowners; and if they were not, and every one holding in 
perpetuity must cultivate the land himself, or part with his 
whole interest, the consequence would be that men with 
energy but without money could not take to farming at all. 
If the Irish who clamour for perpetuity of tenure would 
or could reason at all, these arguments would convince them. 
But reasoning probably will not be the instrument of re- 
ducing their pretensions to moderation. If they accept 
the Bill at all, they will accept it not because they will 
be convinced that they ought not to have any more, 
but because they will understand that they have no 
chance of getting anything more, while what they do get 
is an immense benefit and concession to them, and is far 
beyond what a year ago they or any one else could have 
conceived it possible they would get. 


THE SOUTHWARK ELECTION, 


HE genuine supporters and the condescending patrons of 
Mr. OpGer may be really disappointed at the result of 

the Southwark election; but it is difficult to understand the 
lamentations which are founded on the success of Mr. Benes- 
ForD. Between a rich City wholesale stationer and a rich 
Borough wharlinger there was probably little to choose. lt 
is true that Sir SypNey WarerLow would have voted on the 
right side with Mr. GLapDsTone, and that Mr. Berrsrorp will 
vote on the wrong side with Mr. DisraExt; but the Governnrent 
majority is large enough for all practical purposes, and there 
may be some advantage in making the Opposition a little 
stronger. It may be conventionally true that the Liberal party 
was divided between the two unsuccessful candidates; but 
Mr. Beresrorp and Sir Sypyey Warer.tow might more truly 
be said to divide the party which desires that political power 
should more or less follow the distribution of social influence. 
Employers of labour and master tradesmen, although they may 
amuse themselves by professing Conservative or Liberal 
opinions, are perfectly unanimous in their disinclination to be 
governed by those to whom they pay weekly wages. Except 
in matters relating to the Established Church and to Noncon- 
formists, the middle class have not a single grievance waiting 
for redress. Any revolution which could be devised would be 
regarded by them as a change for the worse; and, although 
they may for the present cherish their litt!e nominal distinctions, 
they will, with few exceptions, find themselves ten years hence 
belonging to the party of order. Mr. Disraexi will by that 
time no longer render impossible the coalition which is evi- 
dently impending, and nothing wili prevent the WATERLOws 
and the BeresForps from lying down together like the lion 
and the lamb. ‘The success of the Tory candidate may pro- 
bably be attributed to his comparative demerit in countenan- 
cing the clamour for protection against foreign manufactures; 
but the leaders of his party have not the smallest intention of 
tampering with Free-trade, and Mr. Beresrorp will not be 
expected to propound an independent policy of his own. It is 
also possible that the reaction which displayed itself in the 
suburban counties at the general election may have extended 
to Southwark. It could scarcely be doubted that the shop- 
keepers would vote against Mr. Opaer, but the Conservatives 
may fairly boast that they outnumbered the regular Liberals 
in the proportion of three to two. The average Borough 
householder is not enthusiastic about the Irish Church or 
about Irish Land, and he has little liking for the Irish 
labourer, whom he perhaps roughly classes as a follower of 
Mr. Guapstone. Sir SypNey WarTERLOw, notwithstanding his 
personal respectability, affected to belong to the same party 
with Mr. OpGer, and on the whole a vote for Mr. BerEesFrorD 
may have seemed to be the most direct protest against 
a newfangled and questionable theory of representa- 
tion. The five thousand electors who declined to exercise 
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their franchise would probably, if they had taken the trouble 
to attend, have divided their votes between Mr. Berersrorp 
and Sir Sypney Warertow. It is extremely improbable that 
any of Mr. OpGer’s adherents were too careless to vote. It ig 
impossible to ascertain whether the retirement of Sir SypNey 
WarerLow two hours before the close of the poll tended to 
benefit Mr. Opcrer or Mr. Brresrorp. A voter governed by 
phrases would probably prefer any Liberal to any Conserva- 
tive ; but others perhaps arrived at the conclusion that one 
London trader greatly resembled another. The great majority 
of Sir SypNey Watertow’s partisans had already deliberately 
rejected the candidature of Mr. Opcer. When it became 
necessary to choose between a working-man and the head of 
a® commercial firm, Mr. Brrrsrorp may well have been 
thought the least objectionable substitute for the retiring 
candidate. Sir Sypxery indeed complains that 
some members of his Commitiee anticipated his resignation by 
voting for Mr. Beresrorp as soon as they judged that their 
own candidate had no longer a chance of success. South- 
Wark tradesmen are not sufliciently enlightened to appreciate 
the advantage of electing a member belonging to a class which 
they think unfit to exercise political power, and professing 
opinions which, in ccmmon with many of Mr. Opcer’s 
amateur supporters, they utterly abhor. 

Something may be said for the affable and dispassionate 
willingness of enlightened politicians to hear what revolutionary 
democracy may have to say for itself through its accredited 
organs. If it is desirable that working-men of subversive 
propensities should sit in the House of Commons, no personal 
objection can be raised to Mr, OpGer. His private character 
has never been assailed, and he evidently possesses consider- 
able ability; but he has on several occasions assisied in 
organizing street mobs to intimidate the Legislature, and he 
is politically associated with anarchists as extreme in their 
theories as the Parisian followers of Rocurrort and FLovurens. 
The possibility that he might be tamed and converted by 
associating with the colleagues whom he would have met in 
the House furnishes no reason for electing him. Even if it 
were allowable to employ Parliament as a hospital for dema- 
gogucs, it is proverbially unprofitable to buy Punch or to win 
over a leader who would cease to have followers as soon as he 
recanted or modified his opinions. The time may perhaps 
arrive when all the doctrines of the working-class agitators 
will form the subject-matter of Parliamentary discussion; but 
it is not expedient to accelerate the rapid process of change. 
Some of Mr. OnGer’s political associates were represented at the 
meeting in Switzerland which unanimously pledged itself to per- 
petual hostility against the middle classes, and to the abolition 
of property in land. Another, or the same, section of working- 
class reformers have formed a club in London, called the Land 
and Labour League, with the primary purpose of expropriating 
all landowners, without pretence of compensation, and with the 
incidental design of repudiating the National Debt. The 
tradesmen of Southwark probably own but little land; but 
they are fully aware that the policy of plunder would extend 
to their stock in trade and to their savings. Mr. Opager was 
too prudent to preach Jacobinism and socialism during his 
canvass; but he has never publicly disclaimed the theories 
which are taught by Mr. Braptauen. Only a few days 
before the election, Mr. OpGer assured a deputation of Irish 
workmen of his sympathy with the Fenian prisoners, who have 
become the conventional symbols of Irish disaffection, and of 
the dismemberment of the United Kingdom. Narrow-minded 
tradesmen are incapable of the tolerant superiority with which 
speculative intellects regard similar eccentricities. Those 
among them who desire that property should not be exposed 
to a general scramble, that there should not be a hostile re- 
public in Ireland, and that generally affairs should proceed in 
their usual course, prefer a harmless Beresrorp or WATERLOW, 
who may be trusted to vote with his party, to novel and 
curious specimens of political humanity. In his speech to 
the electors after his defeat, Mr. Opcer devoted himself chiefly 
to the vituperation of the Whigs, whom he probably identified 
with the supporters of Sir SypNey WatTErRLow. He was pro- 
bably not far wrong in supposing that his Liberal opponents 
were more directly hostile to his pretensions than the Conser- 
vative electors. ‘There was no reason why he should conceal 
distrust of the measures of Mr. GLapstong, or dislike of Mr. 
Briaut, who has lately incurred his resentment. The minority 
of the Liberal party preferred the triumph of their nominal 
adversaries to the success of the candidate who boasted that 
he belonged to the working-class. It is said that many of the 
superior artisans voted with the shopkeepers for Mr. BERESFORD 
or for Sir SypNey WarTERLOw. 

The plausible theory that the House of Commons ought to 
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contain members of every considerable section of the commu- 
nity is not supported by traditional practice. The English 
Parliament, which differs from ordinary Legislative Assem- 
blies inasmuch as it practically governs the country, has always 
hitherto been constituted from the ruling classes. Working-men 
are by the necessity of their position in the lowest rank, 
although they may be the most indispensable portion of the 
entire fabric. No man willingly works with his hands, if he 
can attain the higher and more highly-paid functions of dis- 
tributing products or of administering industry. The rank 
and file of an army are not invited .to share in councils of 
war. There have always been members of Parliament who 
have commenced their career as working-men, but they have 
ceased to work before they have sought admission to the 
House of Commons. It is highly probable that some of those 
who fail to rise may be equal in all important qualities to 
their more fortunate competitors, but success is the only 
test of merit which can be roughly and generally appreciated. 
A member of Parliament is not a witness of facts or a 
sample of a class, but a judge of evidence and a com- 

ment part of the government of the country. Mr. Opcer 
could tell the House nothing about Trade-Unions which is not 
already known; and if any question relating to Unions arose 
he would vote as a professed partisan. It is true that there 
are many capitalisis and employers in the House of Com- 
mons, but it is not to be assumed that the special interests of 
workmen are not also represented. A working-man can no 
longer practise his handicraft when he has a seat in Parlia- 
ment; and if he is to depend on contributions from the 
class to which he formerly belonged he must ccase to be inde- 

ndent. Jt is highly improbable that any such can- 
didate should be selected, unless, like Mr. Opcrr, he professes 
extreme opinions. The working-class politicians of the 
Continent are invariably Socialists, and their leaders for the 
most part affect the most bloodthirsty form of Jacobinism. 
The section to which Mr. Opcer belongs has cultivated rela- 
tions with foreign revolutionists, and some of its leaders 
advocate similar doctrines in England. It may be taken for 
granted that working-men of moderate opinions will as a general 
rule prefer representatives higher in social position than them- 
selves. Electors of the middle class will not fail to connect 
the pretensions of candidates such as Mr. OpGer with the 
coarseness and violence o! the rabble which hooted his op- 
ponents. 


THE EDUCATION BILL, 


E shall probably best consult the convenience of our 
readers, and do most justice to Mr. Forsrer, if we 
confine ourselves for this week to a simple statement of what 
the Government Education Bill proposes to effect. In doing 
this we shall disregard the order in which the author of the 
measure developed its provisions, and describe the mode in 
which it answers four main inquiries. What is to be done with 
existing schools, what provision is made for the establishment 
of new schools, how is the religious difficulty treated, and what 
means are afforded for insuring the attendance of children? 
To make the answers to these questions intelligible, it must 
be premised that the Government scheme contemplates the 
whole of England and Wales as already mapped out into 
education districts. In towns these districts will be com- 
prehended within the municipal boundary, with the exception 
of London, where the existing workhouse school districts will 
be taken for the purpose. In the country the parish will be 
the school district, power being reserved to group parishes 
together whenever it shall be more convenient to adopt this 
course, 

The first step that will be taken under the Bill is to 
ascertain how the existing schools in each district are doing 
their work. Returns wiil be obtained showing the number of 
schools, the number of scholars, and the number of children 
who ought to be at school. ‘These returns will be tested by 
Government inspection, and whenever it appears that there 
are enough schools giving a reasonable amount of secular 
instruction unfeitered by any religious or other restrictions to 
which the parents can fairly object, the district, whether in town 
or country, will simply be let alone. All schoo!s which will 
admit the Government inspeetor will count in this calculation 
for what they are worth, but in future no school, either now 
existing or to be hereafter established, will receive a grant from 
public money unless it comes up to the standard of secular 
efficiency exacted by Parliament, is willing to submit to un- 
denominational inspection, and accepts a conscience clause. 
In any district which does not answer the requirements above- 
mentioned the voluntary system will have two more chances, 


A respite of a year will be accorded, during which the zeal 
and willingness of volunteers will be tested. If at the end of 
that time the supply of schools is still deficient, the agencies 
designed for the provision of new schools will come into 
operation ; but it will be open to these agencies, at their dis+ 
cretion, to meet the educational wants of the districts by 
assisting existing schools to extend their accommodation, pro- 
vided only that such assistance shall be given to all schools 
impartially. 

The agencies to which we have referred are the elected 
School Boards of each district. In towns they will be chosen 
by the Town Council, in the country by the vestry, and, where 
there is such a thing, by the select vestry. To these Boards 
will be entrusted the work of meeting the educational needs 
of the district. If they leave the work undone, the Govern- 
ment proposes to take powers to declare them in default, and 
to step in and do the work for them until such time as they 
have come to their senses, But ordinarily it is the School 
Board that will have to fill up the educational gaps through- 
out the country, either, as we have said, by assisting old 
schools or by establishing new ones. The funds required 
for this alternative process will be raised by local rates. It is 
not intended, however, to raise more than one-third of the 
total school expenses from this source, inasmuch as one-third 
will continue to be defrayed out of the Parliamentary grant, 
and the remaining third from school fees. As regards the 
latter item, the School Boards will have power to set up free 
schools, under special circumstance, if they can convince the 
Government that the educational destitution of the district 
is too great to be coped with by the ordinary means, and free 
tickets may be given to individual parents as often as the 
School Boards think proper. The Education-rate will be a 
charge on the Poor-rate, and whenever it exceeds threepence 
in the pound, an extra grant will be obtainable out of the 
money voted by Parliament. 

The third question is, how does the Bill deal with the reli- 
gious difficulty? As regards existing schools, we have seen 
that it makes no change except in making the acceptance of a 
conscience clause a condition of receiving annual grants, instead 
of, as now, of receiving building grants only. No school will 
in future get any money from public sources, whether Imperial 
or local, which does not conform to this stipulation. The 
proposed Conscience Clause is set out in the Bill. It exempts 
scholars from compulsory attendance or abstinence from at- 
tendance at any Sunday school or place of rejigious worship, 
and from being taught any religious formulary, or being 
present at any lesson or instruction, to which the parent on 
religious grounds may have objected in writing. As regards 
new schools founded by the School Boards, each Board will be 
placed in the same pesition as Voluntary schoo! managers, and 
will be left free to settle the religious difficulty for itseif. The 
rights of individual consciences will be respected by the im- 
position of the Conscience Clause; but, subject to this restric- 
tion, the elected representatives of each school district will 
be allowed to determine what religion, or whether any reli- 
gion, shall be taught in the schools set up by them. 

The last question relates to the means provided for ensuring 
the attendance of children. The principle relied on for this 
purpose is the principle of direct compulsion of the parent. It 
is applied for the present in the most tentative and permissive 
way, but it isin the Bill. Every School Board will have power 
to frame by-laws compelling parents to send their children to 
school between the ages of five and twelve, unless they can plead 
a reasonable excuse for keeping them away—such as that 
they are already being taught elsewhere, or that they 
are suffering from sickness, or that there is no. public 
elementary school within a mile of their home. These by- 
laws must be approved by the Government, and lie on the 
table of both Houses of Parliament for a certain time before 
they come into operation. Further, every School Board will 
have power to establish industrial schools without waiting, as 
is now necessary, for the action of some voluntary initiative. 
The amendment of the Industrial Schools Act does not come 
within the scope of the present Bill, but the subject is under 
the consideration of the Home Secretary ; and Mr. Forster 
hopes that some means will be devised of enabling some classes 
of children to get food and education during the day without 
entirely separating them from their parents. 

These, then, are the chief provisions of the new Bill. The 
changes it proposes to introduce will only take effect where 
the existing system is or shall become insufficient to meet 
local needs. In that case the deficiency, whether in the pro- 
vision of schools or in the attendance of children, will be 
supplied by local action, supplemented in the former case 
by the Government, if the local agency fails in its duty. 
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In its frank recognition of Voluntary and Denominational 
schools the Bill approximates to the principle of the 
Education Union; in its recognition of rates, and of direct 
compulsion, it is at one with the Education League; in its 
mode of dealing with the religious difficulty, it occupies a 
middle point between the two. To whatever criticism it may 
prove to be open on a closer acquaintance, the spirit in which 
it is conceived does credit to the Government, while the 
manner in which it was brought forward on Thursday will 
confer just distinction on Mr. Forster. 


IRISH TENANTS. 


—— whole object of the Government Bill is to give a 
benefit to Irish tenants, to satisfy them, to make them 
feel secure, and to stimulate them to make the most of the 
soil, It is therefore a matter of primary importance to ascer- 
tain clearly what it is that the Bill proposes to do for Irish 
tenants. Ever since their grievances came before the English 
public, and it began to be understood what it was they com- 
plained of and what they wanted, it has been evident that 
their main complaints, the wrongs they were crying out 
earnestly and passionately for Englishmen to remedy, were 
three. They said that the customs of the country with regard 
to the occupation of land were ignored; that tenants were 
wantonly evicted; and that no compensation was made for 
improvements carried out by the tenants. The Govern- 
ment Bill contains much more than the provisions specially 
destined to remedy these evils. It enables tenants to pur- 
chase lands, it relieves them to a great extent from the 
county cess, it institutes a new tribunal for dealing in the 
largest spirit of equity in all questions arising between land- 
lord and tenant, it enlarges the leasing power of the temporary 
possessors or owners of land. But all these are the ornaments, 
the garnishing of the Bill. The substance of the Bill is the 
mode in which it regulates the three great points, custom, 
eviction, and improvements. Clearly to understand what on 
each of these heads the Bill proposes is to understand how far 
it is an adequate and acceptable scheme for restoring the agri- 
cultural prosperity of Ireland. 

Custom is to be legalized. Where it is certain, palpable, 
and definite, where it is really a custom, it is to be acknow- 
ledged and acted on in a Court of Law. Where it is 
only an incipient custom, a faint tradition, a something 
recognised under protest, or with tacit reservation, then it is 
to be legalized in a more imperfect manner, and subject 
to many conditions and drawbacks. In Ulster there is a 
tenant-right custom sufficiently known and sufficiently definite 
to be simply legalized. It does not extend over the whole of 
Ulster, nor does it prevail, when it does prevail in Ulster, 
exactly on the same conditions and in the same fulness. But 
every one in Ulster knows what Ulster tenant-right means, 
and each tenant knows on what terms he purchased it, and 
what he can fairly expect. With regard to Ulster tenants 
the Bill is simple in the extreme. They have each to prove 
what in their case the custom is, and the Land Courts will 
take cognizance of it. Whether the tenant is turned out or 
goes out, he is equally entitled to the benefit of the custom, 
and can ask for no compensation beyond it. He has his 
custom pure and simple, and all that the Bill does for him is 
to continue him under the sanction of law in that position 
which he already holds under custom. When there is a 
custom of a less definite kind, the Bill neither sets it at nought 
nor places it on an equality with Ulster tenant-right. 
In the other three provinces of Ireland, if a tenant who 
has a claim under an alleged customary right chooses to 
go out of his holding he can get no compensation for abandon- 
ing that which he does not value sufficiently to cling to it. 
Nor can he claim anything for his customary right if he chooses, 
after the passing of the Bill, to sub-let his holding. He may 
indeed sub-let portions not exceeding half an acre to his 
labourers, but that is all, Any further sub-letting would de- 

ive him of any claim to compensation. So too he would 
aay rsa if he did not pay his rent, and were evicted for 
that reason. But let us suppose that he does not sub-let, and 
does not fail to pay his rent; then his landlord, if he evicts him, 
must pay him all he can prove to be due to him under the 
custom, counter-claims of the landlord for arrears of rent or 
deterioration of the holding being allowed as a set-off. All 
the grievances that have been urged with regard to customary 
rights in or out of Ulster are thus disposed of. Definite 
customs are legalized, indefinite customs are legalized subject 
to fair restrictions. 

When there is no custom the tenant is to be protected 
against capricious eviction by having damages awarded him in 


order to compensate him for being turned out. During the 
discussion last autumn on the position of the Irish tenants, it 
became obvious that the main question to decide was whether 
a tenant was to be paid merely for his goodwill. Improve- 
ments are quite a separate question. The Irish tenants wished 
to be paid, not only fur the improvements they had effected, 
but also for the nuisance of being turned out. They adduced 
the parallel of the expropriation of shopkeepers when houses 
are wanted for a railway. There the expropriated shopkeeper 
gets compensation for the trouble, expense, and annoyance 
he is put to by having to shift his quarters. He may have 
added a story to his house, or a better front to his shop. 
These are improvements, and he will be paid separately 
for them, if he has made them properly. But he is also paid 
for going out. The Irish tenants asked that they too should 
be paid, if they were turned out, enough to compensate them 
for being turned out. ‘The Government has recognised the 
justice of the claim. Yearly tenants are to be paid for being 
evicted. Nor is this all. ‘The poorer tenants are to be paid 
proportionally more. It is assumed that a poor man turned 
out of his holding suffers proportionally a greater hardship, 
It is more difficult for him to shift his quarters. He is more 
defenceless, less able to begin a new life, more disheartened 
and scared by parting from his old friends and separating from 
his old associations. He is therefore to receive more money 
if he is turned out. If, for example, his holding does 
not exceed 1ol. annual value, he may have awarded him 
a sum not exceeding seven years’ rent; whereas, if the annual 
value of the holding is above 100/., he cannot have more than 
two years’ rent awarded him. If he does not pay his rent, or 
sub-lets, he cannot get this compensation at all; and from the 
amount of this compensation are to be deducted arrears of 
rent and sets-off for deterioration of the land. But the main 
point is, that if he is evicted in a manner which in the history 
of Irish grievances is called wanton and capricious, he is 
to get compensation to repay him for being evicted, and the 
poorer he is the more proportionally he is to get. Thus 
tenants holding under indefinite customs are to have the 
benefit of their custom, and yearly tenants are to be paid for 
being turned out when they are not in fault. Both classes of 
persons are moreover subject to the operation of two pro- 
visions. No contract depriving them of these benefits is to be 
valid, and the landlord may, instead of giving them compensa- 
tion, give them a lease for thirty-one years, on terms to be 
approved of by the Land Courts. Minor securities against 
capricious eviction are provided by enacting that notices to 
quit shall operate from the expiration of one year from the last 
day of payment of rent in the year, and shall bear a stamp. The 
general effect, therefore, is this, that if the landlord wants to 
get rid of a poor tenant who has paid his rent punctually, has 
not deteriorated the holding, and has not sub-let, he must give 
him a stamped notice, must wait during a period which will 
average a year and a half, and must then pay him a sum 
equal to seven years his rental. If the rent is a fair one, this 
is equivalent to saying that the landlord, in order to turn out 
one man, must be willing to let the holding to another man, 
who for seven years will pay no rent at all, A stronger check 
on capricious evictions, short of absolutely prohibiting them, 
could scarcely be devised. 


But the tenant may have another claim beyond that for 
goodwill. He may claim for improvements. If he holds 
under a custom more or less definite, he will of course get paid 
for his improvements by the augmentation of the value of 
customary interest. But tenants from year to year, or tenants 
holding under leases, may make improvements, and they are, 
under the Bill, to receive proper compensation for having done 
so. First of all, the yearly tenants are to be paid at the expi- 
ration of their tenancy for the improvements they have made. 
They may choose to leave, or they may be turned out for non- 
payment of rent, but still they will have a claim for improve- 
ments. If they are turned out without having made default, 
they will have two claims — the claim for goodwill and the 
claim for improvements; but if they go out voluntarily, or are 
turned out for non-payment of rent, they will have their claim for 
improvements. And what is of great importance to the tenants 
is that the presumption of law is to be that the improvements 
they state in their claims to have been made by them have 
really been made by them, and it will be for the landlord to 
show that they have not been made. By improvements are 
meant permanent buildings and reclamations of land, and the 
permanent buildings must have been such as to have added to 
the agricultural value of the estate. The claim may be, it 
need scarcely be said, for past improvements made before the 

ing of the Act; but then, onthe other hand, the benefit 
the tenant has derived from the improvements is to be deducted 
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from the amount he is to receive by way of compensation for 
them. For the future no contract will be permitted by which 
the tenant would bar himself from making such improvements 
as may be necessary for the due cultivation of his farm. There 
are special provisions with regard to existing leases, but hence- 
forth a sort of model lease will be enforced throughout Ireland, 
and it will be enforced in this way, that if it isnot granted the 
tenant will be holding on as a yearly tenant with his two claims 
fer good-will and improvements. 'l'his model Jease must be for 
at least thirty-one years, unless the landlord likes to under- 
take to make all necessary improvements, in which case it must 
be fur at least twenty-one years; and in any case the tenant 
must be recompensed at the end of the term for unexhausted 
improvements of the soil, while not only the covenants but the 
amount of rent are to be fixed by the Court. Thus the Irish 
tenant will either hold on, sure of having a long time to look 
about him before he is made to go, and sure that when he is 
made to go he will get what will be to him a large sum for being 
turned out, and sure also of being repaid for the improve- 
ments he has made. Or else he will be offered a long lease 
and a fair one. It may safely be said that, if the Bill passes, 
the grievances of the Irish tenant will be wholly at an end. 


MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


IR BARTLE FRERE, the late Governor of Bombay, 
has contributed to the volume called Zhe Church and 
the Age an essay on Indian Missions which contains some 
novel and interesting statements. The paper is perhaps too 
much pervaded by the tint peculiar to Missionary Reports— 
grey shot with rose-colour—but the ordinary writers of such 
Reports are not to be compared as authorities with an accom- 
plished Indian functionary whose observations have been 
made in every conceivable situation of the public service. 
The account given of the success and prospects of proselytism 
to Christianity in the Nast is certainly the most favourable 
which we have happened to see. 

The conclusion most distinctly suggested by Sir Barter 
Frere to his readers is that the actual and probable success of 
the missionaries is chiefly attributable to secular influences. 
He first describes the compact organization of the Village Com- 
munity, and its extraordinary unchangeableness and vitality 
under rapidly changing native Governments. He proceeds to 
show how the British system tends to break this up. First, 
dur system loses its own unity. The single administrator, 
who is vastly less oppressive than his native predecessor, 
but nevertheless follows in his footsteps by allowing the vil- 
lage community to be governed by the class strongest in it 
through opinion or numbers, is succeeded by several authorities 
attached to separate departments who do not always agree, so 
that the “ Village Hampden,” to employ Sir B. Frere’s ex- 
pression, has his chance of appealing from one functionary to 
another. The breach thus made by admitting the notion that 
the weaker has rights against the stronger is still further 
widened by the establishment of Courts of Justice. The 
community consisted not only of the most diverse castes 
separated by rigid distinctions within it, but of a class whom 
Sir B. Frere calls “outsiders” rather than outcasts, the 
aboriginal race which is compelled to live outside the walls 
and whose touch is pollution. But the decree obtained 
in the Court may be executed against anybody, and the 
defendant, even if a Brahmin or a Banker, must pay. It is 
the same thing with the criminal law. The twice-born 
must pick oakum for forgery as much as the descendant of 
devils. There can be no doubt that at first the process caused 
immeasurable disgust in the classes deprived of privilege, and 
more surprise than pleasure in the classes raised in these 
respects to their level; and indeed there is much reason to 
believe that the equality of English law is still resented by all 
alike in one point in which all are alike affected by it. The 
curious who have devoted themselves to the collection of 
native street-songs find that the burden of most of them is 
that women have become intolerable since the English took 
to treating them like men. It is, however, well established 
by observation that no feeling spreads so rapidly among men 
of all civilizations as the passion for equal justice, and Sir B. 
Frere is no doubt right in saying that unbounded interest at 
last attaches to the race which executes decrees against the 
property of a Rajah, which pays every man according to his 
work at the great public works, “never asking what is the 
“‘workman’s caste or where he comes from,” and which 
carries its railways straight over the country, “caring no 
“more for the Headman’s fie!d than for the Helot’s rubbish- 
“heap.” We understand Sir B. Frere to connect this in- 
vasion of native ideas, and the interest in its authors which 


succeeds it, with the conclusion which it is his chief object to 
establish, by asserting that the next step is to inquire what 
religion the ruling race professes in its corporate capacity. 
The fact may doubtless be so, but it should be clearly under- 
stood that the immediate inference is dangerous. It is quite 
true thata native of India, irresistibly attracted to a particular 
set of men, would assume that they professed a religion; but 
it is equally certain that he would expect them to propagate 
it by persecution or discouragement of every other faith. 
This conclusion is repudiated in the paper before us, but 
the cautious language of Sir B. Frere about the necessity of 
having a corporate religion means, in the mouth of some who 
use it, very little less than proselytism by persecution. 

Sir B. Frere agrees with many other observers in the state- 
ment that one proceeding of the missionaries, at first sight so 
foolish that some have been tempted to call it “ idiotic,” has 
really a very serious and widespread influence. It is their 
practice to translate selected portions of the Bible into the 
local vernaculars, and to scatter little printed tracts containing 
a Gospel or a book of the Old Testament broadcast over the 
country. In one case, which Sir B. Frere speaks of as care- 
fully investigated, “ the inhabitants of a remote village in the 
“ Deccan had abjured idolatry and caste, removed from their 
“ temples the idols which had been worshipped there time out 
“ of mind, and agreed to profess a form of Christianity which 
“ they had deduced for themselves from a careful perusal of a 
“ single Gospel and a few tracts.” Here, it appears, the 
donor of the tracts was not a missionary, but a merchant whose 
name had been forgotten. But we confess we should like to 
hear more of the form of Christianity which constituted this new 
creed. Sir B. Frere speaks of the phenomenon as natural 
among “an inquisitive and intelligent, but very simple 
“ people,” but it is strange he should betray no appreciation 
of the great lesson which the world has had of the possible 
consequences of this mode of proselytism in the East. The 
Tae-ping rising in China had unquestionably for one of its 
exciting causes the study of parts of the Bible circulated in 
this way without note or comment; and surely nobody will 
say that Christianity acquired much credit from its share in 
producing that religion of robbery and murder. The natives 
of India are under a strong Government, and possibly they are 
not capable of the same murderous fury under excitement as 
the Chinese; but there is assuredly risk in India of an 
equally discreditable blending of Christian doctrines or Chris- 
tian story with foreign elements derived from Hindooism. 
Those who have most carefully studied the religion which goes 
under that collective name assert that it is really a congeries 
of the most discrepant local superstitions, linked together 
by artificial conformity to a few dominant theories, and in 
particular to the theory of perpetual incarnation. To scatter 
abroad little bits of Scriptural history or little compendia of 
Christian doctrine among a population whose religion has a 
strong tendency to assimilate every kind of creed, seems to us 
very much like paving the way for the most monstrous 
heresies. We have scen it somewhere stated that among the 
old Christians of India, vaguely called Portuguese, there is a 
very decided confusion between the Virgin Mary and the 
Goddess Buowant, and we suspect that this is but a mild 
illustration of the effects which may be produced, and very 
possibly have been produced, by the wholesale diffusion of 
vernacular missionary tracts. Proselytism without effective 
personal control seems to us about the last experiment which 
should be tried by the adherents of a religion which makes 
any pretensions to doctrinal completeness. 

The theism of the new Hindoo sect called the Brahmos is, 
with its complementary doctrines, described at much length 
by Sir B. Frere. The theology attributed to it appears to us, 
we must own, rather weak and watery, and seems to bear out 
the assertion often made, that it is an edition of the religious 
teaching of Mr. F. W. Newman. But the influence of such 
opinions on people in the intellectual condition of educated 
Hindoos is not to be measured by the impression they make 
here, and it seems to be well established that Brahmoism has 
astonishing attractions for the young natives of the present 
day. Sir B. Frere reminds us that it is at present confined to 
the quick-witted but effeminate race which inhabits Lower 
Bengal. 


MR. LOWE AND THE DEBT. 


HE long interval of leisure which is allowed to Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer between the adoption of one 
Budget and the necessary preparation for the next has stimu- 
lated the natural energy of Mr. Lowe’s active mind. Having 
for the time no scheme of taxation to touch and retouch with 
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loving minuteness, he has turned his attention to the National 
Debt, which is confided to his official care, and he has thought 
that even the proverbial simplicity of Consols was susceptible 
of improvement. The boundary might be rounded by the 
annexation of some outlying stocks of minor importance, and 
the crops of dividends might succeed one another in a quicker 
and more scientific rotation. A strict economist ought to 
have rejected the fancy which seems to haunt Finance Ministers 
of paying off a portion of the Debt in disguise. The crotchet 
of Terminable Annuities which was adopted by Mr. Giap- 
stone when his imagination was temporarily occupied with Mr. 
Jrvons’s pamphlet on coal, and by Mr. DisrakEti because, in 
default of a policy of his own, he thought it safe to imitate Mr. 
GLADsTONE, is reproduced by Mr. Lowe under the name of a 
Century Stock. It is fortunate that before commencing any 
of his experiments he took the advice of the most competent 
authorities. The letter which Mr. Crawrorp has addressed 
to the CuaNcELLor of the Excuequer on behalf of the Bank of 
England, and of a select body of bankers and stockbrokers, is 
an instructive and interesting document. The acceptance of 
an important part of Mr. Lowe's proposals proves that the City 
money-dealers are not prejudiced against any improvements 
which may tend even in a small degree to fortify and elevate 
public credit. The dividends, which under a previous arrange- 
ment of Mr. Lowe’s are to be transmitted to the holders, like rail- 
way warrants, through the post, will henceforth be paid quarterly 
instead of half-yearly. The ‘Two and a Half, Three and a Half, 
and Five per cent. stocks, amounting in the whole to four 
millions and a half, will, by some method not yet settled in 
detail, be converted into Consols, and the larger stocks of New 
Three per cent. and Reduced will be similarly consolidated with 
the main bulk of the Debt, if the holders are willing to pay a 
fractional premium amounting to about half the actual difier- 
ence in value. Consols bear a higher price than the minor 
stocks solely because they are larger in amount, better known, 
and therefore more readily saleable. The State has indeed a 
right at any time to pay off Consols at par, while the stocks 
which were ereated in 1344 when the old Three and a Half per 
cents. were paid off are guaranteed against liquidation till 
1874; but since the beginning of the Russian war the price of 
Consols has never approached to par, and there is no reason to 
expect an extraordinary rise before the expiration of the 
specified period. When Mr. GLapsrone in 1854 issued the 
“wo and a Half per cent. stock which is now to be commuted, 
he hoped to reduce to that rate the interest of the trust funds 
under the control of the Court of Chancery, and perhaps 


gradually to re-borrow on the same terms the great bulk of 


the Three per cent. stocks. The quarterly payment of divi- 
dends, though it may perhaps be convenient to small fund- 
holders, will entail a certain additional trouble on bankers and 
trustees. It appears, from a list of accounts supplied by Mr. 
Crawrcnp, that there are more than five thousand accounts of 
which the quarterly dividends will be less than four shillings. 
The total number of Consols accounts is 120,000, representing 
a stock of 390,000,000/. If the stocks which are to be con- 
solidated are distributed among a proportionate number of 
holders, the Bank will have to transmit 200,000 dividend 
warrants every quarter, to the not inconsiderable annoyance 
of a large section of recipients. As Mr. Lowe thinks that the 
balance of convenience will be on the side of more frequent 
payments, he is justified in trying the experiment; but it 
would be expedient that he should give formal notice that 
the present practice will be resumed if half-yearly dividends 
are preferred by the majority of fundholders. 

The more frequent payment of dividends will tend to 
diminish the variations in the Exchequer balances; and with 
a view to the more complete attainment of the same object 
Mr. Lowe at first proposed to divide holders of Consols 
into three classes, receiving their respective dividends at 
three different times. By Mr. Lowe's ingenious contrivance 
payments would have been made every month, probably 
with some advantage to the State; but he has prudently 
abandoned this portion of his plan in deference to Mr. Craw- 
rorD’s conclusive arguinents. The eminent bankers and 
brokers who examined the entire scheme represented that the 
labours of the Bank would be unreasonably increased by the 
monthly payment of dividends; «nd they urge the more con- 
clusive objection that the total value of Consolidated stock 
would be reduced if the whole amount were subdivided into 
three different classes, necessarily bearing, unless they were 
quoted exclusively of dividend, as many prices on the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Lowe’s correspondents were unanimously of 
opinion that it was not desirable to vary the established system 
by ex-dividend quotations; and they pointed out the advantages 
which are invariably derived from the absence of compli- 


cation. It happens that several of the principal Railway 
Companies are at present considering plans for consolidating 
into one or two descriptions of stock their various issues of 
preference and ordinary stock. The public Funds, although 
there is at present little complication in their form, may 
perhaps be in course of time perceptibly increased in value by 
a still closer approximation to absolute simplicity; but the 
changes which are about to be effected seem to excite no enthu- 
siasm in the City. Capitalists and traders in money, in common 
with other classes of the community, like the practices to 
which they are accustomed, and strongly incline to approve of 
Chancellors of the Exchequer who let them alone. Mr. Lowe 
has since his accession to oflice given them a certain amount 
of trouble by his anticipation of taxes, by insisting on the 
quarterly payment of dividends, and now by his proposed com- 
mutation of Stocks. Few Ministers more habitually prefer, in 
small things and in large, the public interest to the convenience 
and equanimity of private persons. If in ten years his measures 
have the effect of raising the average price of Funds by a 
quarter per cent., his successors will in a proportionate degree 
be enabled to contract future loans on easier terms. It may 
be excusable to regard with a certain complacency the contrast 
between the value of English and foreign I'unds when even the 
wealth and the national integrity of France are insuilicient to 
raise a Three per cent. stock within twenty per cent. of the 
English price. The obligations of Turkey, of the United 
States, and of the Argentine Republic are, in proportion to the 
rate of interest, worth about one-half of the corresponding 
amounts of English stock. 


The scheme of creating a Century Stock, or. a Terminable 
Annuity Debt with a hundred years to run, although it has 
not been formally withdrawn, will certainly be abandoned as 
a blunder. Even if it were practicable or prudent to look 
forward in financial matters for a hundred years, there is no 
reason for relieving of a portion of its burden a generation 
which may perhaps find it insignificant. It is not expedient 
to make any considerable effort for the discharge of the 
National Debt as long as taxes reinain which diminish the 
public wealth more largely than they add to the resources of 
the Treasury. No man and no State can make a fortune by 
investing money at the lowest rate of interest which is known 
in the market. As long as the country is prosperous, the 
application of a small surplus in each year to the reduction 
of the Debt will gradually reduce the amount without in- 
flicting any sensible pressure on the taxpayer. If any Govern- 
ment thinks it right to make a more strenuous effort, it 
is the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being to obtain, if possible, the assent of the House of 
Commons to a policy which would be at least intelligible and 
straightforward. A Sinking Fund disguised in the form of a 
Terminable Annuity is onerous to the State, and it is fortu- 
nately unacceptable to ordinary investors. As Mr. Crawrorp 
says, in his answer to Mr. Lowe, only corporate bodies accus- 
tomed to the scientific conduct of business have the means of 
calculating or investing the proportion of a terminable annuity 
which is necessary to replace the capital at the end of the 
term. In practice ordinary holders treat the annuity as 
income, although its value is constantly diminishing towards 
the point at which it must ultimately vanish. It is probable 
that a bonus would attract a certain number of purchasers ofa 
hundred years stock, which would for the present seem almost 
equal to a perpetuity ; but it is not proposed to issue the stock 
except in exchange for Three per cents or Consols; and 
fundholders are for the most part not a race of spendthritts. 
Even were powers given to trustees to accept the mew stock, 
they would seldom be justified in diminishing the _pro- 
spective value of the trust fund for the purpose of in- 
creasing its present nominal amount; and it must also 
be remembered that trustees are excusably averse to super- 
fluous and gratuitous trouble. The proposed change would be 
for many years unprofitable to the Treasury, and it would 
involve an increase of the interest on the Debt. Sixty 
or seventy years hence it would become possible to buy 
up the Century Stock in the market at a reduced rate, but 
during the present generation there would be an uncompen- 
sated loss. It is surprising that Mr. Lowe should have been 
deluded by the attractions of a disguised Sinking Fund, as his 
imagination is probably not heated, like Mr. GLapstone’s, 
by any sudden revelation about coal. The depreciation of 
gold which is from year to year reducing the burden of 
the National Debt alone furnishes a sufficient argument. 
against projects of payment. It is doubtful whether it would 
be the interest even of private landowners to pay off their 
mortgages if they were not liable to be called upon to pay 
at a time which might possibly be more inconvenient, 
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The State, which is not bound at any time to discharge 
the principal of the Debt, may hereafter find that the 
interest, or the capital which it represents, has been enor- 
mously reduced in value by the mere change in the price 
of gold. It is not worth while to pay a premium calcu- 
lated on the present value of a commodity which constantly 
becomes cheaper. 


THE COLONIES. 


ORD CARNARVON’S speech on our colonial relations 

will do much good, in spite of the apparent barrenness 
of the whole discussion. No one who spoke had any very strik- 
ing policy to enforce, for the best of all reasons, that the time 
for definite proposals has not yet come, and that, when it does 
come, the initiative, to be of any real use, must be taken by 
the colonists themselves. But quite apart from schemes and 
constitutions there was work to be done, which Lord 
Carnarvon has done well. The mischief to be combated 
was not any marked alienation on the part of the colo- 
nies, for, as Lord GraNnviLLe truly said, we have seldom 
been on better terms with all, except the unfortunate 
New Zealand, than we enjoy at present. Nor was there 
much in the actual policy of the Government to complain 
of, beyond an excess of zeal in effecting the reduction of 
colonial garrisons in time of peace. At the same time a less 
tangible but more insidious force had been at work to under- 
mine the fabric of the Empire by weaning the minds, both 
of England and the colonies, from the Union which will one 
day make them all-powerful, and directing their aspirations 
towards a separation which would be ruinous to both. The 
complaints which had been justly made against Lord Gran- 
VILLE were founded much more upon the tone of his 
communications than upon the specific errors of his adminis- 
tration. It has been urged in his defence that he did but 
carry a step further towards its natural conclusion the po- 
licy which of late years had been developing itself in the 
Colonial Office. In a sense this is true. Other Colonial Minis- 
ters had striven no less than Lord GranviLue to foster a 
spirit of self-reliance in those self-governing communities 
which will before long constitute the strength of the British 
Empire; but though the paths trodden by successive Ministers 
were thus far the same, nothing could be further apart than 
the spirit of Lord Carnarvon’s speech and the temper of Lord 
GRANVILLE’s despatches. Both statesmen agree that it is 
neither practicable nor desirable at this moment to frame a 
new political organization for the association of Great Britain 
and her colonies. Both are willing to develop to the utmost 
the freedom from Imperial domination which has already 
been so largely conceded. But it is one thing to relax 
authority in order to prepare the way for voluntary co- 
operation in the future, and quite another to pursue the 
same course as a means of escaping from the burden of 
greatness which England bears as the price of her world- 
wide dominions, Lord Granvitte himself will not affect 
ignorance of the existence of a school of politicians who 
have persuaded themselves that the union of England and 
her colonies has ceased to be desirable, and will soon 
become impracticable, and who are never tired of telling 
the colonies that England is weary of the burdens which 
they cast upon her and desires nothing so much as their 
oe secession, While these unflattering suggestions 
came only from speculative writers, they did little to impair 
the affection of the colonists for England or to make them 
doubt our good feeling towards themselves. But when the 
same language, only veiled by the thinnest disguise of Minis- 
terial reticence, was used by the representative of the most 
popular Cabinet that has ruled in England for more than a 
generation, it was not surprising that uneasy doubts should 
arise, and that a belief should begin to prevail among the 
colonists that England desired to cast them off, and would 
rather see them allied with her bitterest rivals than longer 
endure the petty inconveniences of existing relations. That 
Lord GRranviLte’s attitude wholly misrepresented the feel- 
ings of this country has already been shown in man 
ways, and Lord Carnarvon’s protest will complete the de- 
monstration, and destroy the germs of estrangement which 
had been so assiduously and perversely sown. 

We believe that the agitation of colonial matters during 
the last six months, which has culminated in the recent 
discussion in the House of Lords, will have two very 
marked and very beneficial effects. It will enable the 
colonists to understand much better than they have ever 
done before how warm the feelings of England towards 
them are. And, if we do not deceive ourselves, it will 
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put an end, at least in the mouths of all persons in autho- 
rity, to the rather insulting suggestions of possible sepa- 
ration, which had become the stock argument of the Colonial 
Office when any unpalatable proposal had to be supported. If 
nothing more than this had been gained, it would be impos- 
sible to overrate its importance. The relations between England 
and her principal colonies have just reached that stage at 
which their future development will depend mainly on the 
confidence or the suspicion which may be engendered between 
them. If mutual suspicion and recriminations were fostered, 
as Lord GranviLte’s policy threatened to foster them, a few 
years would set all the colonies moving along a groove which 
could lead them only to angry separation. Ifa cordial under- 
standing is established in the spirit of Lord Carnarvon’s 
observations, each year will cement a union between kindred 
peoples which, whether it ultimately develops into closer 
political relations or not, will make dismemberment more and 
more impossible as time rolls on. 

At the actual crisis, these much despised sentimental con- 
siderations are almost the only things of moment. When they 
have borne their fruit, when the larger colonies have become 
more on a par in power and wealth with the country of their 
origin, when prolonged association and increasing commerce 
have so knitted together all the scattered dominions of the 
British Crown as to make the idea of separation abhorrent, 
the means of political union, which it would be premature 
now to discuss, will be sure to create themselves. Nations 
whose sentiments and whose interests point to union are 
secure against division, and nothing can lead to ultimate 
separation between England and the colonies except an 
esirangement fostered by an injudicious demeanour now, or a 
divergence of interests which future complications may bring 
about. Ofsuch a divergence no probable indications are yet 
to be traced. The dividing ocean counts for little now in 
such matters, and will count for less hereafter. The dis- 
parity of population, power, and wealth which forbids an im- 
mediate federation, will in no very long time have disappeared. 
A rapidly growing commerce will have so intertwined all 
individual interests throughout the empire as to render the 
maintenance of perpetual amity among them nothing less 
than a necessity. And perpetual amity is not to be en- 
sured without a close offensive and defensive alliance, which 
will be in reality, if not in form, a permanent confedera- 
tion. There is not a sign of conflicting interest between us 
and any of our colonies which is not wholly due to evanescent 
circumstances. The present want of capital in the colonics 
forbids the abolition of customs’ duties with which we can 


dispense ; but as internal taxable wealth increases, the ports of 


Halifax and Melbourne are certain to become as free as 
London and Liverpool. The difficulties of adjusting military 
contributions, which have caused more jars than any other 
colonial controversies, will lose all their gravity when Canada 
and Australia have become as rich in the material of armies 
as the British Isles. No one can forecast the future suili- 
ciently to be sure that causes of separation may not hereafter 
arise, but it is possible to say with some confidence that all 
the tendencies to be discerned at this moment point towards 
increasing community of interest and community of feeling. 
And our duty now plainly is to do and say nothing which may 
check the growth of a united empire which, if no ill fate or 
ill policy disturb its natural progress, promises to become the 
mightiest and the most beneficent Power that the earth has 
seen, 


AMERICA, 


it is perhaps desiravle that American affairs should from 
time to time attract notice in England, even when they 
possess little immediate interest, for the more important 
questions which occasionally arise can only be understood by 
the aid of a general familiarity with the state of political 
parties. There is no reason to suppose that the singularly 
unfriendly feeling of General Grant’s Administration to 
England is for the moment actively shared by the general 
community; but Mr. Fisn’s last proceeding with reference to 
the Alabuma controversy is not unworthy of observation. It 
may be remembered that Lord Crarenpon had, in a studi- 
ously conciliatory spirit, divided into two parts, consisting of 
a despatch and a memorandum of the same date, his answer 
to Mr. Fisu’s extraordinary invective. In the despatch Lord 
CLARENDON expressed in courteous terms the wish of his 
Government to discover a solution of existing difficulties, and 
his regret at the rejection by the Senate of Mr. Sewanrp’s 
Convention. The accompanymg memorandum contained a 
detailed and unanswerable refutation of Mr. Fisu’s assertions 
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and arguments ; and in conformity with custom, the date and 
signature were attached, not to the memorandum itself, but to a 
despatch addressed to Mr. Tuoryton, in which the memorandum 
was enclosed. In accordance with his instructions, Mr. THorn- 
TON read both papers to Mr. Fisu, and at his request furnished 
him with copies; yet in transmitting the correspondence to 
the Senate Mr. F'isu omitted the memorandum, on the pretext 
that it was not signed or dated. Lord CLarenpon, who may 
be supposed after forty years’ experience to know something 
of diplomatic forms, has explained to Mr. Mortey that it was 
neither customary nor necessary to sign or date an inclosure 
when the covering despatch was signed and dated; but Mr. 
Fisu is perfectly consistent with himself in taking every 
opportunity to offer an affront to the English Government, 
and to render a peaceable settlement impossible. As it is 
evident that General Grant and his Minister have determined 
to keep the quarrel open, the only course remaining to Eng- 
land is deliberately to abstain from further overtures, and to 
cultivate a firm resolution to resist menace or aggression. It 
is some consolation to reflect that the most unbounded conces- 
sions would have offered no remedy against periodical out- 
breaks of the chronic animosity which existed long before 
the Civil War. In some future generation American ignor- 
ance and prejudice may perhaps imperceptibly wear away, 
as the ancient antagorism between England and France has 
disappeared within recent memory. 


The House of Representatives has for the second time 
referred to the Committee of Foreign Affairs the recognition 
of the doubtful belligerency of the insurgents in Cuba; 
and Mr. Banks, well known as Chairman of the Committee, 
has reported to the House in favour of recognition, with the 
remarkable suggestion that all Neutrality Laws inconsistent 
with the proposed policy shall be suspended during the con- 
tinuance of the civil war in Cuba. As the Lower House 
of Congress scarcely pretends to statesmanship or respon- 
sibility, the resolution will probably be adopted to amuse 
an active section of the constituencies. The Presipenr has 
hitherto steadily adhered to a policy of non-interference, and 
the House of Representatives can exercise little pressure on 
the Government except when it is known that the majority 
is in earnest. Congress has of late been chiefly occupied, 
since the admission of Virginia to the Union, with financial 
and fiscal business. When the House of Representatives two 
months ago unanimously denounced repudiation, English 
enthusiasts boasted that the credit of the United States would 
henceforth rest on an impregnable foundation, and that the 
calumnies of sceptical foreigners were effectually confounded. 
It was remarked on the other hand that the unanimity 
of parties which had lately been diametrically opposed 
required explanation, and that no American politician, 
with the exception of Mr. Anprew Jouyson, had at any 
time professedly advocated repudiation. The resolution of 
the House might be interpreted to mean that the debt should 
be paid in paper money, although the majority had on a 
previous occasion insisted on payment in gold. Money- 
lenders on both sides the Atlantic seemed to hold the less 
confident opinion; nor indeed are capitalists wont to trust 
Legislative Bodies which discuss, even with the result of 
rejection, proposals for cheating national creditors. It now 
appears that, as might be expected, the Democratic minority 
still supports the project of a merely fictitious payment; 
and although the House of Representatives rejected the scheme 
by three to one, Mr. Butter, who has never retracted his 
support of repudiation, is now acknowledged as the principal 
leader of the Republican party. It is extremely improbable 
that the policy of dishonesty will ultimately prevail in a 
country which has within the last year found it practicable to 
pay off sixteen millions sterling of debt. The burden will 
be constantly diminished by the extension of the area of 
taxation, and in a few years the temptation to defraud 
the bondholders will have become too insignificant to 
affect elections. In the meantime debates on repudiation 
are an expensive amusement. Mr. Boutwetv will find that it 
is impossible to lower the rate of interest by re-borrowing, 
as long as the plainest rules of public morality are treated 
as open questions. It is more permissible to legislate 
in direct defiance of the principles of political economy. 
The Tariff Bill, which will probably be adopted, increases 
several of the excessive duties which at present exist; and the 
promoters court popularity by announcing that they regard 
protection as well as revenue. The House deserves some 
credit for rejecting a motion for the suppression of the official 
report in which Mr. Wetts conclusively shows the disastrous 
effects of the tariff on prosperity and industry. the policy 


of Congress were merely opposed to science and to common 
sense, it might long maintain itself against logical demon- 
stration; but it is impossible that a system opposed to the 
interests of the great majority of the population should be 
permanently maintained for the benefit of a few selfish pro- 
ducers. 

The process of reconstruction approaches completion since 
the admission of Virginia to the Union, and in the certainty 
that the Fifteenth Amendment, providing for negro suffrage, 
will soon be adopted by the requisite number of States. The 
policy which has been pursued by the late and by the pre- 
sent Congress has secured the greater number of Southern 
votes to the Republican party; but its ultimate success will be 
contingent on the disappointment of Republican expectations, 
and on the practical reversal of the system of reconstruction. 
At the close of the war it might perhaps have been possi- 
ble, by a generous system of confidence, to reconcile the 
population of the defeated States to the restoration of the 
Union; yet it is true that the victors were morally 
bound to take steps for the protection of the negroes against 
the oppression which might possibly be practised by their 
former masters. The Republican leaders held that the 
coloured race could only be secured by the possession of equal 
franchises, and they took the political aptitude of their clients 
on trust. In the greater number of the Southern States 
the negroes have obtained a temporary supremacy, and 
they have returned to Congress senators and representatives 
belonging in a few instances to their own class, but for the 
most part selected from among the Northern adventurers 
who have settled in the South in hopes of profit, or for 
purposes of political agitation. There is reason to believe 
that the white citizens of the South are more disaffected 
to their rulers than on the eve of the war, or during 
its progress. Their chosen leaders are still in many 
States excluded from local and Federal office; and they 
are governed at home and represented in Congress by 
an incompetent and obnoxious class. The people of Vir- 
ginia, after complying with all the harsh conditions of 
the Act of Reconstruction, were contumeliously subjected 
to further restrictions. The State of Georgia, after formal 
admission to Congress, has been once more remitted to 
military government, and the general in command at present 
sits in judgment on the validity of elections and the quali- 
fication of representatives. Notwithstanding their traditional 
belief that freemen ought to be governed by their own con- 
sent, Republican legislators might be excused for incon- 
sistency if they would condescend to exercise a prudent 
foresight. If the citizens of the Southern States were 
likely to submit tamely to oppression, or if the Federal 
Government had the means of overpowering resistance, 
it might be excusable to govern « fourth part otf 
the Union against the wish of all the intelligent inha- 
bitants. The actual problem to be solved is of a different 
character, inasmuch as the superior race will inevitably 
assert its natural predominance. ‘The institutions of the 
United States provide no means of maintaining an artificial 
system; and it is impossible to garrison the South with an 
army amounting in the whole to twenty or thirty thousand 
men. ‘The outrages which are perpetrated against the negroes 
in some of the States are in the highest degree criminal ; 
but they have been in some degree provoked by the 
policy of Congress, and there is no force by which they 
can be repressed. In Tennessee, where the rude adven- 
turer Browx.Low two or three years since treated his political 
opponents as conquered enemies, the opposite party, having 
obtained possession of the State Government, is now engaged 
in retaliation of the same kind. The landowners of Florida 
invite settlers, who are to pledge themselves to hold no inter- 
course with negroes. The citizens of New Orleans protest 
against the corruption and violence of a Legislature returned 
by a negro majority. As soon as the Democrats, in the natural 
course of events, acquire the control of the Federal Government, 
the white citizens will almost everywhere resume the supre- 
macy of which they have been temporarily deprived. A large 
number of voters, having grown up since the war, are exempt 
from the disabilities imposed on their elders; and the sons 
will resent the humiliation to which the fathers have been 
injudiciously subjected. 


PARLIAMENTARY DULNESS. 


ERTAIN Parliaments have had the ill luck to bear 
uncomplimentary nicknames in history. One has been 
styled Parliamenium imsanum, another has been stigmatized as 
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Parliamentum indoctum, and a third was known to historians _ 


~ as the “ Parliament of Clubs.” The Long Parliament made it 
a special charge against Lavp, and was sorely exercised thereat, 
that in his diary he put the possible case that that distin- 
guished assembly might prove peevish.” As we have not 
the slightest inclination to be brought on our knees, or on our 
excellent printer’s or publisher's knees, before the bar of the 
Honourable House for breach of privilege, we will not sug- 
gest the fact or scarcely the possibility of the present Parlia- 
ment being other than the very best Parliament which ever 
sat; but it is just possible that it may go down to posterity 
as Parliamentum stupidum. If it does, it will only reflect what 
philosophic people delight to call the spirit of the times. We 
live-in very good times, and we have an excellent Govern- 
ment, and it is quite delightful to contrast our own goodness 
and earnestness, and what is called the bravery and sincerity of 
all public men and public things, with the carelessness and 
reckless roystering character of the days of our fathers and of 
the old time before them. To be sure, if we have not a 
Government of All the Talents, we have one of All the Virtues, 
which is far better. Watro.e and his mistresses, Pirr and 
Dunpas with their two bottles more or less; where are they ? 
It is hardly more than a century since Sir FRANCIS Dasu- 
woop was Chancellor of the Exchequer, having previously 
borne office as Abbot of Medmenham and President of the 
Hell Fire Club. Contrast such a scamp with the active and 
exemplary Mr. Lowe. There is every reason to be thankful 
for the change which has come over private and public 
morals. Propriety is in; and cakes and ale are out. We 
have a price to pay for our proprieties. But is there any 
reason in the nature of things why stupidity and dulness 
should accompany virtue? Of course we shall be set down 
with the mocker and the scoffer, and be reminded of the seat 
of the scornful, if we venture to inquire into the causes of 
the supreme dulness of the Parliament which now is. They 
are of various kinds. First of all, Parliament is on its good 
behaviour. Like schoolboys in the first week of the holidays, 
our senators were in their first Session very pretty behaved 
indeed. Pretty behaviour is solid, grave, and edifying, 
but it is apt to be tedious. The fact is, people do not 
quite believe in the excessive goodness of boys fresh from 
school. They are thought to be shamming propriety. But 
it is not so. There is a great deal of real mauvaise honte in 
people fresh to a position. And the present Parliament com- 
prises very many new men. Not to be offensive, we should 
say that it has a great many political parvenus in it. A 
parvenu is not necessarily a bad sort of person, but from 
the nature of the case he is stiff, and thinks that he is 
obliged to be stately in order to do credit to himself and 
the happy accidents which have summoned him to a higher 
society. New clothes are not pleasant wear. It is no fault 
of the highly respectable personages who form the rank 
and file of the majority at Westminster that they are op- 
pressed with a sense of their own dignity. One happy 
result of their self-consciousness observable last Session was 
that they were far too dignified to talk. An obedient and 
impressive silence brooded over the Ministerial benches. 
The new members were generally much too frightened at them- 
selves, and their solemn and earnest leader, to chatter. We 
can scarcely remember any M.P. making a very egregious 
exhibition of himself all last Session. This is very right and 
proper, and exhibits the very edifying spectacle of a great and 
serious assembly doing its work in a solemn and serious spirit. 
But still itis dull. Virtue is virtue; but must it be priggish ? 
Dignity is impressive; but the attitude of self-assertion is 
laborious both to actor and spectator. 


Then again we must remember that this is Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
Parliament. And with all his excellences—and we candidly 
believe that never had Prime Minister so many excellences— 
Mr. GLapsrone is not one either to practise or encourage the 
lively and pleasant arts of public life. He is almost 

too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
His eulogists salute him as a model of the heroic virtues. 
Heroes and demigods are too far above the world to be loved. 
The fault of Anistipes was his superhuman superiority to all 
i weaknesses and foibles of humanity. Mr. GLADSTONE is no 
oubt 


A perfect Premier, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 
But we lack someth'ng of the brightness and light of human 
kind. Even at civie feasts he thinks it right to be inop- 
portunely serious and earnest; and while he is riding the 
topmost wave of success, he hints gravely at diflicultics, dis- 


appointments, shortcomings, and failures. His very triumphs 
he delights to chequer with hints to himself that he too is 
fallible, full of shortcomings, and with a good deal of the 
offscourings about him and his. This, although an amiable and 
edifying attitude, is not exhilarating. It inspires respect and 
veneration, but scarcely affectionate familiarity. A great 
admirer of Mrs. Sippons was once asked how it was that he 
had never made love to his divinity. “I should as soon 
“ have thought of making love to the Archbishop of CanTE r- 
“Bury as to that sublime creature,” was his reply. Sir 
Robert Peet, Mr. Grapsrone’s first patron, bequeathed the 
robe of his solemnity and gravity to his distinguished 
Exisua, and Mr. Giapstone has worn it ever since. Neither 
Pret nor Giapstone has ever been found guilty of a joke. 
The only redeeming weakness in Mr. GLapsTone is that 
he occasionally, and often @ propos of next to nothing, 
flies into a decided passion. But never at the beginning 
of a Session; the Berserker fit seldom comes on till after 
Easter. And Mr. GLapstone reserves this solitary tribute 
to human weakness to himself. We much doubt whether one 
of his colleagues would dare to venture either upon a scream 
of passion or a jest. They are of the Cassius type. They 
may read much, and write much, as his Grace of ArGyLL does, 
who has proved to demonstration in print that birds are 
admirably qualified to fly. They may, like Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Brigut, be great observers and look quite through the 
deeds of men; but they love not plays. The only diversion 
to which any member of the Cabinet has been known to 
stoop, is Mr. Bricnt’s love of fishing. But fishing is a solitary 
amusement. Even to think of Mr. Carpwett lapsing mto a 
joke is the only joke about him. Mr. Ayrron, we admit, 
may cause wit in others, as when he disclaimed any knowledge 
about an xdile; but he is always unconscious of his own 
jokes, still more of the fact what a standing joke he himself 
constitutes. Not only do the Ministers not joke, but they 
discourage cheerfulness in others. The Opposition, we can 
quite understand, are in anything but a cheerful mood. If 
they laugh, it is on the wrong side of their mouth. Mr. 
Bernat OsporNne is but poorly exchanged for Mr. Joun 
Harpy, and though there was promise in Mr. DeLanunry 
supplying the place of butt or target which was of old so 
well filled by Mr. Darsy Grirrirn, the Government whip 
has been well plied, and the yelping dogs are afraid of 
even making themselves ridiculous. 


What we have to apprehend is, that the dulness of Par- 
liament is fast spreading over the whole land. Or is it that 
national dulness is only reflected at St. Stephen’s? Not 
only have we not the genial Metsourne and the jaunty 
Patmerston in the Senate, but we have not the pleasant 
fools that we had. There is nobody nowadays to laugh 
with, and not much to laugh at. The race of blockheads 
and of blunderers is fast disappearing. Wit and satire 
and sarcasm must have objects; and Sypney Smirn himself 
could not have laughed at such a stupid generation as 
ours. Merry England, indeed! We much doubt whether 
the epithet ever meant much, confronted as it is by the 
proverbial moult tristement in which we were always said to 
take our jollity. But day by day we grow more lugubrious 
and more desponding, and more out of heart with ourselves 
and the faithless and perverse generation which is ourselves. 
This may be all very “earnest” and very “brave” and very 
“conscientious,” but it is extremely tiresome, and most of it is 
cant. The innate Puritan nature of us is coming out strong. 
If the temper is not sweetened by the appreciation or exer- 
cise of wit and humour, it turns sour on its own lees. If 
a man is incapable of laughter, he must become querulous. 
And the worst of it is that, while in this way we repress 
nature, humanity vindicates itself’ by an unnatural reac- 
tion. When wit and humour are proscribed as profane and 
vain we get burlesque. The stage and true comedy being 
extinct, we have in their stead that most doleful crackling 
of thorns, comic art and the comic press. The buffoon sits in 
the place of Cervantes and Swirt. 


But to return to Parliamentary dulness, from which we 
have been digressing. The Session opens inauspiciously. The 
two measures which will occupy us for the next five months 
are very important, very serious, and inexpressibly tiresome. 
All that can be said about Irish Land and the Education 
question has been said just a million times, and 
. what so tedious as a twice-told tale ? 


There are opportunities for a little Parliamentary liveliness, 
and eyen gaicty. But with a cowed minority, and a silent 
and cowering majority, what ean be hoped for in the way of 
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relief from the impending rule of dulness? There is nobody 
to avail himself of the chances, and there are chances, of 
striking fire from the flint. ‘The solemn and melancholy farce 
of debating with all gravity whether a convicted felon might, 
would, could, or should legislate for the British Empire does 
not seem to have struck a.single Parliament man with its in- 
tensely comic character. Mr. Bruce, and the quaint way in 
which Cabby pokes fun at him and his ordinances, is not half 
appreciated as the jest which it is. Our only hope for any 
spirit and a laugh in the Session is the supreme jest of Mr. 
Aynrrox at the Woods and Forests. A standing joke of this 
magnitude a Parliament even so dull in appreciating absurdity 
as the present can scarcely avoid improving. 


GOOD TASTE. 


A® aphorism has been tor some time going about the world— 
which, like most other aphorisms, is palpably false, or, we 
should rather say, palpably incomplete—asserting the impropriety 
of disputing about tastes. It has of course a superticial plausi- 
bility, or it would not have attained so extensive a currency. 
When one person says “I like my meat half raw,” and another 
says “I like mine roasted to a rag,” there is apparently no further 
room for argument. Each controversialist relies upon the testi- 
mony of his own palate, and of that testimony no one, by the 
necessity of the case, can be a sufficient judge except himself. 
Yet the doctrine inferred is in open conflict with our daily experi- 
ence. Civilized beings are, as a rule, rather unwilling to talk at 
great length about such strictly sensual pleasures as those of 
eating and drinking. Yet in certain places where the instincts of 
the male animal are not kept in check by the refining influ- 
ences of feminine society—such, for example, as regimental messes, 
college-halls, and elub cotfee-rooms—there are few topics discussed 
with more eagerness than the merits of wines and cookery. 
According to the popular doctrine such discussions ought to come 
toa speedy termination. When one man has confessed that he 
likes public-house port, black and sweet and strong and capable of 
producing intoxication at a minimum of time and expenditure, 
and another has asserted his possession of more refined tastes, 
there should be no more to be said. ‘The final appeal has been 
made, and there is no way of bringing the question again into 
court. Experience, however, shows that few men, even of most 
undoubted moral courage, will dare to make such an assertion as 
we have just mentioned. Most men would be far more willing 
to admit that they were religious or political heretics than to 
confess to a perverted taste in regard to wine, and would be 
almost as willing to admit that they were inclined to some moral 
depravity. It is a fact, therefore, that even in such matters— 
where, as one might have thought, the influence of authority 
would be reduced to a minimum, and the competence of each 
man’s Own consciousness unreservedly admitted—there is a body 
of accepted doctrine, and that there are as great varieties of 
skill and judgment as in questions which by common consent 
are capable of being brought to some decisive test. In fact, we 
might with some degree of plausibility reverse the ordinary doc- 
trine. We might say that matters of taste are precisely those on 
which any amount of discussion may fairly take place. There is 
neat much use in arguing a mathematical question ; because one 
man is absolutely right and another is absolutely wrong, and the 
decision between them must depend not, properly speaking, upon 
argument, but upon unravelling some confusion of ideas. But 
where taste is in some way involved, there is always room for 
comparing a great variety of views, and for turning a subject 
about in different lights until its true bearings become evident. 
‘The logic of the question is worth a little examination, be- 
cause it — to matters of much more importance than those 
in which the sense of taste, in its literal acceptation, is prin- 
cipally concerned. In most discussions about art, for example, 
we are met by a similar perplexity. One man likes Raffaelle, 
another has a distinct preference for Hogarth; is it a matter 
of right or wrong, or is it a pod open question, to be settled 
ultimately by counting heads? Most people would revolt from the 
last conclusion, and yet they havea certain difficulty in seeing their 
way to the first. We may talk about the eternal and immutable 
principles of the beautiful, and declare that a failure to perceive 
them indicates sheer stupidity and bluntness of the perceptive 
faculties. But then the difficulty occurs which presents itself in 
diseussions about morality. The assertion that certain principles 
are everlastingly true is very convenient, and would save much 
trouble ifit were accepted. But does it mean more than that the 
man who makes the assertion is right, and that his adversary is 
wrong? When we apply it to questions, if there are any such ques- 
tions, on which we are all agreed, it is superfluous. When we 
apply it to disputed questions, the very fact that there is a dis- 
pute is a sufficient answer. We are all agreed that it is wrong 
to commit murder; and therefore, for practical purposes, it does 
not much matter whether we know that it is wrong by a di- 
rect intuition or by a process of observation and reasoning. But 
when we come to a more doubtful point, such as the comparative 
merits of an ascetic or a utilitarian school of morality, our intui- 
tions do not help us out, because they appear to tell in opposite 
directions. This is the case in most matters of art; one man’s 
conseiousness tells him that a certain picture is beautiful, and another 
man’s that it is ugly; which is right, and who is to be the judge? 


There is not even a claimant to infallibility upon such matters, 
and apparently we are Janded in a hopeless and diametrical con- 
tradiciion of opinion. Yet, if we give up these everlasting and ine 
tuitive principles, we apparently come to the equally awkward 
conclusion that every man is his own Pope, or, in other words, 
that there is no rignt or wrong in the matter. The admirer of 
Mozart is on the same level with the admirer of the popular melo- 
dies of the music-halls, and all that can be said is that anything 
which pleases anybody is so far good, and the more people it 
pleases the better. We have at best the old doctrine of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, which would apparently 
sanction any art, however vulgar and offensive the most culti- 
vated people may conceive it to be, simply on the ground of its 
popularity. 

The escape from this dilemma is however tolerably plain, and 
it may clear up the argument as to the real meaning of the 
aphorism about tastes. Let us take, for example, the case in 
which individual taste appears to have the most indisputable 
supremacy. One man, to take our original illustration, lixes his 
meat underdone, whilst another prefers that it should be roasted 
to the verge of burning. Is it impossible to get behind these 
simple assertions ? Must we remain for ever in a state of absolute 
indecision, and admit that the Greenlander who likes to bolt large 
gobbets of raw blubber is as good a judge as the most refined of 
Parisian artists? In one seuse, of course, there is nothing shock- 
ing about this conclusion, One thing may be suitable to a savage 
within hail of the North Pole and quite a different thing to a 
gentleman who boasts that he is at the focus of modern civiliza- 
tion. But if the Parisian were suddenly to take to raw blubber, 
we should pronounce him to be wrong with as much con- 
fidence as if he were to declare that he would give up wash- 
ing, or to proclaim the propriety of infanticide. Ou what 
grounds, then, should we be entitled to base our decision, 
and will they help us in determining more delicate questions, 
such as the exact number of minutes during which a given 
piece of meat should be exposed to the fire? The most ob- 
vious condition is that we should prefer that taste which is 
most conducive to health. A gentleman who should take to 
gorging blubber in modern’Paris would speedily become oflensive 
both to himself and others, though he might be an oruament to 
Esquimaux society. This, however, takes us but a very little 
way. The controversies which actually occur require a far more 
delicate test for their satisfactory decision, We may say that 
nobody should drink enough champagne to interfere with his 
digestive faculties, but that will not enable us to decide whether 
the lover of sweet or of dry champagne is on the whole in the 
right. The next remark therefore must be that, with certain 
qualifications, the man who has the greatest powers of dis- 
crimination deserves the greatest respect. In practice there 
is so much imposition in such matters that it is hard to 
decide accurately between the claims of rival judges; but we 
may assume that there is in fact an enormous diiference between 
the delicacy of different palates; and that whereas some be- 
ings in human form are unable to distinguish between port of 
1820 and of 1860, there are others who rival Sancho Panza’s 
uncles, and could detect the taste of leather and iron from 
the key and thong which had been dropped into the cask some 
years previously. It must be admitted that, as a rule, the judg- 
ment of the man who has the most delicate instrument for de- 
tecting infinitesimal variations of flavour should receive the 
greatest weight, as we should think most of the musician who 
had the finest ear for minute variations of sound. The pleasure 
which can be derived from any object of the senses is generaily 
in proportion to the acuteness with which they can judge of its 
precise qualities; to every increase in capacity there must corre- 
spond an increased number of gratifications, though it may pos- 
sibly be urged that in some cases a sense might be so morbidly 
acute as to give more pain than pleasure, or might be deve- 
loped at the expense of others. The savage, for example, pays 
for the keenness of his vision by an obtuseness of the intellectual 
powers, and a man may become too exclusively a machine for 
detecting culinary qualities, and suffer a certain atrophy of the 
rest of his physical, to say nothing of his intellectual and moral, 
faculties. We will not, however, pursue this investigation, which 
would require many delicate qualifications of the argument. For 
there remains another consideration, which is probably the most 
important. If we imagine a dispute between two men of equal 
powers of discrimination, how are we to reach a decision? Sup- 
pose that one of them prefers a sweeter wine than his rival, 13 
there any mode of judging between them? The dilfliculty is un- 
doubtedly great, and it is on account of its greatness that different 
fashions become prevalent at different times in an apparently 
arbitrary manner. It is easier to decide, that is, in accordance 
with common practice, than to go profoundly into the merits of the 
question. And perhaps in matters of eating and drinking it 1s 
as well that a speedy decision should be thus attainable. There 1s, 
however, a principle applicable to the case, when it is worth seeking 
for an application. ‘Ihere is a certain correlation between the 
various faculties of men which may ultimately bring what are 
apparently questions of mere physical taste before a higher 
tribunal. A savage, we may presume, likes his meat as raw a5 
possible ; the meat undergoes a greater change in proportion to 
the increase of civilization; and we may therefore presume that 
it should be modified so much as to avoid shocking the delicacy 
generated by the existing stage of refinement, and yet not s0 


| much as to destroy the variety of flavour which a cultivated palate 
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is capable of appreciating. Or, to take a more definite example, 
there was a certain analogy, and probably a very close one, 
between the powerful port wine which aided or obfuscated the 
legal penetration of a past generation of P Chancellors and J udges, 
and the thinner and more delicate fluids in favour with their 
successors. The obvious connexion between national character 
and national dishes is too obvious to be pointed out, and it may 
be assumed that a certain reaction exists, so that by improving 
the British beefsteak we might insensibly elevate the British 
character. We admit that arguments of this order are of difficult 
application, and that there are wide limits of uncertainty within 
which differences of individual taste may fairly oscillate. But 
that only amounts to saying that there are a great many dishes 
which may be eaten or declined without moral turpitude, and that 
there are many points on which differences of taste and character 
may co-exist with great advantage to the country. . 

The conclusion, then, is that even in questions of eating and 
drinking careful observation would lead us to the opinion that 
they are intimately connected with various social and moral prin- 
ciples, and that there is consequently abundant room for legitimate 
argument. Asa rule, in matters of such refinement, we have to 
judge rather by instinct than by the coarser logical methods; yet 
‘the instinct itself is not an ultimate fact, but, like moral instincts, 
2 matter for historical and scientific inquiry. ‘The disputes which 
may arise will have to be decided in the last resort by the ordi- 
nary methods of inductive observation. Of course we must finally 
come to certain axioms, as in every kind of scientific inquiry. 
What they are, and how their validity is to be established, is a 
question for psychologists; but as a matter of fact they are axioms 
in which every one believes, though why he believes, and how 
ihey bear upon any given problem, may be matter for discussion. 
And further, what we have said in reference to beefsteaks and 
wine is equally applicable, with certain modifications, to paintings, 
music, and poetry ; though we have preferred to take the case in 
which the supremacy of individual taste is at first sight the most 
unquestionable. 


MODERN HISTORY AT CAMBRIDGE. 

\ R. GLADSTONE'’S ecclesiastical and University appoint- 
4% ments will of course be excepted against on various grounds, 
But one feature is honourably common to them. They show a due 
sense of intellectual eminence. The personal leanings of the Prime 
Minister are indeed discernible in them all. ‘The Gladstone Bishop 
is as recognisable a genus of the episcopal order as the Shaftesbury 
Lishop. Mr. Gladstone’s mind, however, is somewhat larger and 
more varied than that of the chief patron of Exeter Hall, and in 
the Gladstone genus of the episcopal order there are two species, of 
which marked types may be found in Salisbury and in Exeter, in 
Winchester and in Carlisle. The youthful author of The Church 
in its Relations with the State has ripened or declined into the sym- 
pathetic critic of Homo, Mr. Gladstone’s address as Lord 
iiector of the Edinburgh University developed a view of the 
pait played by Greece in the religious development of man- 
kind essentially one with the idea which lies at the basis 
of the essay which Dr, Temple, for the sake of comforting 
the Church and quieting its alarms, has withdrawn without 
xetracting. Whatever their differences, however, two things 
ave common to the Gladstone Bishops—they are scholars and 
gentlemen, and they all of them supported or acquiesced in the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. They reflect, in different 
degrees, the two imperfectly reconciled tendencies of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind, The Prime Minister, in Church matters, is nearly 
as broad as he is high; and his appointments betray this mental 
position, 

What is true of Mr. Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appointments is 
true also of his exercise of University patronage. Mr. Seeley, 
whose inaugural lecture as Professor of Modern Iistory at Cam- 
bridge has been delivered during the course of the past week, is 
notable chielly as the reputed author of a theological work offen- 
sive to Lord Shaftesbury. In other respects he is not to be dis- 
tinguished from the crowd of young mcn who have taken good 
degrees, have taught for a season in Gower Street, and have written 
nice articles in periodicals of the day. Mr. Gladstone was fasci- 
nated with Lece Zomo, and therefore Mr. Seeley teaches modern 
Listory at Cambridge. He may do it well; but his nomination 
was quite independent of any sufficiently grounded presumption 
ihat he would do so. In truth this chair appears during the past 
century to have been capriciously dealt with. The poet Gray— 
having, to use his own phrase, been “cockered and spirited up” 
to the requisite pitch of audacity—was a candidate for itin 1762 ; 
but it was necessary to provide for “ Mr. Brockett, the tutor of 
“ir James Lowther,” and Grey was disappointed. He was luckier 
half a dozen years later. Gray’s historic conscience was not quite 
as active as Mr. Disraeli’s. The dim intention of delivering 
fome lectures sometime or other quieted it. The ode upon the 
Duke of Grafton’s installation as Chancellor, which was his 
only avademical production, cannot in strictness of language be 
looked upon as a contribution to Modern History. A century 
later a novelist occupied the chair which had been filled by the 
poet. Mr. Kingsley not only delivered lectures, but published 
them afterwards. we must choose between the oman and the 


Texton and the Ode on the Duke of Grafton's Installation, we are 
inclined to prefer the poem. It did not profess to be history, as 
+l, Kingsley’s rhapsody did and does, The Canon of Chester's 


nine years at Cambridge may not have been altogether useless. It 
probably led a guod many undergraduates to read Hypatia and 
Hereward. Augustin Thierry relates that Ivanhoe first put him 
on the train of those studies which issued in his History of the 
Norman Conquest of England. No one can know positively that 
something in some one of Mr. Kingsley’s novels may not prove as 
fortunate. In 1721 a writer whom Sir William Hamilton quotes 
speaks of “ Tistory Professors who never read anything to qualify 
them for it but Tom Thumb, Jack the Giant Killer, Don Bellianis 
of Greece, and such-like records.” The passage may be sup- 
posed to contain a prophetic reference to Mr. Kingsley, but exami- 
nation proves that it is retrospective. Mr. Kingsley’s successor 
is neither a novelist nor a poet. He is a theologian and a neolo- 
gian. Possibly he may become an historian. The fact, how- 
ever, that in his Inaugural Address on Wednesday, Professor 
Seeley avowed himself to have been an involuntary attend- 
ant on the Lectures of Sir James Stephen, seventeen years 
ago, is not promising. “TI only went,” he says, “because I was 
ill, and had been recommended not to study too hard.” This 
candid confession does not point to any strong natural bent towards 
what are henceforth to be the pursuits of his life. It seems that 
Canon Kingsley was able to command the audiences whose presence 
Sir James Stephen could not ensure. Yet of all men who have 
filled the chair during the past century, Sir James Stephen was best 
qualified for it by his previous training and habits. He had been 
all his life a student, and he was to some extent a maker, of his- 
tory. His tendencies were towards books, but his business as an 
administrator of our colonial empire brought him necessarily into 
contact with men. Yet, unlike most persons engaged in affairs, 
his interest was not strongest in the mere mechanism and outward 
results of history, in the development of institutions, the fluctua- 
tions of party, or the projects of statesmen. Sir James Stephen 
was essentially a subjective or psychological historian, as his pre- 
dominant bias towards ecclesiastical biography shows. The Whig 
Providence to whom Macaulay referred the government of the 
world was not the supreme ruler of Sir James Stephen’s universe. 
Possibly, if he had been forced to choose between them, he 
would have preferred the doctrine of his friend and brother 
reviewer to Dr. Johnson’s theory as to the first great cause of 
Whiggery, whom, as is well known, he identified with the 
Potentate to whose inspiration Lord Shaftesbury has attributed 
Ecce Homo. Sir James Stephen, while free from the extrava- 
gant self-confidence in the divination of motives and character 
which belongs to Michelet and Carlyle, had something of their 
discernment and of their glow of feeling and of style. The 
patronage of the Crown was never more discriminatingly exer- 
cised than when it called him back to Cambridge. Adam Smith 
long ago complained that the world drained the Universities of 
their best men. Now, the Universities are reclaiming some of 
their best men from the world, enriched and disciplined by its 
training. Two of the Professors at Cambridge are members of 
Parliament. At Oxford the newly-created Chair of Law is filled 
by the writer of a classic work on jurisprudence, who has also 
been a highly successful Indian administrator. The author of 
Modern Painters lectures there on the Fine Arts. At Cambridge 
one who was long a working London clergyman is Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. The days have long since passed in which 
Gibbon’s sneer at University professors and College tutors as 
monks could be truthfully repeated. It cannot be said of them 
now that they forget that they have duties to perform, and only 
remember that they have salaries to receive. The Bishop of 
Llandaff made mention the other day in Convocation of the 
Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge in his time, who was chap- 
lain on board a ship, but whom the University paid ten shillings 
a week to stay away, threatening him with expulsion, on account 
of his profligate character, if he eame near the place. In this un- 
wonted moral sensitiveness was the hopeful dawning of a reform 
which the simultaneous attacks, a generation ago, of Mr. Mill and 
Sir William Hamilton, allies then and in this matter, did some- 
thing to hasten, The most remarkable proof of the regeneration 
lies in the fact that some of the best men who have been brought 
back of late years from the world to either of the Universities 
have not been the nominees of the Crown, but have been appointed 
by the Universities themselves, 

Professor Seeley is not one of this order. He owes his appoint- 
ment to the personal | and to tlte theological sympathy of 
the Minister of the day. He has still to prove his fitness for the 
place he fills. His opening lecture, while in some respects of goo 
omen, is not without features which suggest misgiving. A 
dangerous tendency to claptrap runs through it. It is easy for 
a Professor to obain loud cheers by reference to the personages 
and to the politics of the day. Mr. Seeley essayed to conjure 
with the names of Cobden and Palmerston. Cobden and Palmer- 
ston are as likely to prove efficient patron saints as the beatified 
Ampull and Esprit. But we would advise Mr. Seeley not to 
trust too entirely to them. Cobden’s example is not necesary to 
prove that political eminence and usefulness are compatible 
with a contempt, probably not bred of familiarity, for “all the 
works of Thucydides ”; and with a presumptive indifference towards 
the higher mathematics. The conjecture that possibly Lord 
Palmerston attended lectures on modern history at Cambridge 
more than half a century ago, and that perhaps his success as a 


‘statesman may have been due to as much as be remembered of 


what he may have happened to hear, may be in itself an interest- 
ing speculation. But it is too precarious to form the basis of an 
argument as to the uses of the study of modern history. It betrays 
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an uncritical and unhistorical babit of mind on the part of the Unfortunately for herself, she generally gains it by something less 
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Professor. Modern history is, or ought to be, something better | than the rigid truth; for though Merlin and Vivienne represent . 


than the handmaid of contemporary politics. There are traces 
in Professor Seeley’s lecture of a somewhat vulgar utilitarian 
estimate of it, from which we should have thought he would have 
been free. Ie should allow himself to escape from the news- 
papers and the Irish land question, interested though Mr. Glad- 
stone may be in them. The great Mr. Wordy’s History of the 
French Revolution, written to prove that Providence is on the 
side of the Tories, is not the mode] which a Cambridge Professor 
should set before him. If we ascend higher in the scale of literary 
art, Mitford’s old Tory History, and Grote’s new Radical History 
of Greece, the works in which the anti-Imperialist scholars of 
France assail Bonapartism under the likeness of Czsarism, and 
even some of the occasional lectures of Mr. Goldwin Smith, have 
2 tendency to reverse the aim of Thucydides, and to convert what 
should be a perpetual possession into a theme and instrument of 
temporary contention, As Dr. Arnold long ago pointed out, this 
procedure inveris the true order. The knowledge of the past 
throws little direct light upon the present; but a certain know- 
ledge of the present day, that is to say, of living men and women, 
and of the real forces which move society, is necessary to under- 
stand the agencies in operation in the past. As in geology, the 
causes which are now at work explain the effects produced long 
since. An historian should be a politician, as he should be a 
scholar; but his politics, like his scholarship, ought to be rather 
a source of information than to supply a ruling idea or purpose. 
History is rather an enlargemert of human experience than the 
vehicle of didactic political conclusions, capable of being applied 
to the Irish Land question or to the subjects discussed in the 
newspapers. Mr. Seeley is probably not insensible to these truths, 
but he does homage to them turn and turn about with current 
falsehoods, and overpowers them with noisy claptrap. His oflice 
ought, however, if he gives his better genius fair-play, to be pro- 
ductive in his hands, He does not take the Chair of Modern 
History by way of pastime, in order to fill up pleasantly and 
profitably an hiatus in the course of ecclesiastical preferment. 
Professor Seeley, being a layman, cannot develop into Canon 
Seeley. He may fill his present office as long as the late Mr. 
William Smyth did. If he determine io make its duties, and the 
pursuits cognate to them, the business of his life, work may be 
done by which not only the University but the historic literature 
of England may prolit. In one thing, possibly, Mr. Seeley may 
wisely eschew the example of his predecessors. Both at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Professors of Modern History have with 
almost complete unanimity fought shy of the subject that lay 
nearest to them. They have had little to say of the history of 
‘ngland. Yet surely the record and interpretation of that is 
the most important thing for living Englishmen. Spartam nactus 
es: hane evorna, is an injunction not less entitled to obedience in 
literature than in action. The reader who would pursue the course 
of national development from first to last must hop from Kemble 
to Freeman, from Froude to Carlyle, from Macaulay to Mahon, 
lilling up the gaps as he best can. The unity of our national life 
escapes him when it is thus interpreted in its several parts by 
writers of discordant views aud unequal capacity. What is wanted 
is a continuous work, which shall exhibit the instrumentali- 
ties which have made England what it is, the successive 
stages of its progress, and the manner in which each later period 
has been evolved from its predecessors. The minuteness of the 
narrators of special periods might be spared. A luminous book 
need not be inordinately voluminous. The task is one which 
might naturally attract the ambitious enthusiasm, and suitably 
occupy the life, of a Professor in one of our great English Univer- 
sities. 


TUE EXCLUSIVENESS OF WOMEN. 


NE of the oddest things in this strange contradictious life of 
ours is the disagreement continually occurring between 
material fact and moral reality. “Things are not what they 
seem” in very truth; and we should seldom be far out if we took 
appearances, as the witches of old used to say their prayers, 
backwards. And foremost among these contradictions are certain 
circumstances touching the written and the actual condition of 
women in England. By law a wife is nowhere. Ranked with 
infants and idiots, she is the property of her husband; her rights 
are vested in him, her very individuality is merged in his; of her- 
self, and disallowed by him, she can do nothing either to defend 
or to maintain herself; all of which is bad enough when the 
marriage is a failure, and the home falls asunder, and the wife 
has to bear the brunt of two evils at once—fetters on the one 
hand and want of protection on the other. And yet what is the 
moral reality in the face of this positive legal fact? That nine 
times out of ten the woman is the mistress and the man walks in 
leading strings; that the law assigns her as property but society 
grants her possession; and that she, being more exclusive, more 
jealous, more arbitrary, and narrower thau he, is able to impose 
her own will and code on him, and to make him accept her will 
unconditionally. The man must be very hard or very sharp 
whom a woman cannot sail round as she chooses, and manipulate 
to any form she takes a fancy for. She has but to adapt her 
battery to the character of the citadel—surface-submission for 
the blustering, coaxiug for the solt-hearted, flattery for the vain, 
deception for the obtuse—and she gains the day on her own terms. 


an extreme case, still the type is true, if exaggerated, nature, 
which denied woman strength, having made up for it by a double 
share of subtlety. It all comes to the same thing in the end; and 
that end is mastery. The ssonmum bonum of lite, the thing for 
which all nations, all religions, all men have striven since the 
world began, that desire for supremacy and mastership which is 
to human history what iron is to the blood and lime to the 
bones, is by no means a specially masculine characteristic, still 
less aspecially masculine possession ; albeit compassed by different 
methods and exercised in different ways, it is as much the central 
desire of women as of men, and their swmmwn bonum too, when 
they can attain it. And they do attain it, in spite of Black- 
stone and the laws touching and regarding the rights and condition 
of baron and feme. 

In nothing do women show their mastery over men more than 
in the extent to which they carry their exclusiveness. No women 
in the world, not told off into castes, are so exclusive as the Eng- 
lish, none so jealous of sharing their good things. It is not in 
one thing, but in everything alike—dress, station, domestic happi- 
ness, the companionship of men; they would, if they could, keep 
all they call distinctively their own, rigidly to themselves; they 
would suffer no longing eyes to look over their park palings, still 
less allow another to share in their fruits and flowers. As a rule 
it is not the man’s fault that the English home is so dull as it gene- 
rally is. It is the wife who prevents all easy intercourse, all simple 
friendliness between her husband and other men, and yet more 
between her husband and other women. It is she who bars the 
house door, and forbids it to be opened save with such pou and 
ceremonial as makes the opening a weariness to all concerned. 
The very woman who, as a spinster living with her sisters, is glad 
to have a facile unceremonious society about her, as a wife sets 
her face decidedly against that kind of familiarity which lets a 
person feel at home in her house ; and above all things she fears and 
dislikes a female friend who admires her husband, though in the 
most innocent way, and who saysso. The profound moral scepti- 
cism which has penetrated society from end to end has eaten away 
feminine trust with the rest; and even pure and virtuous women, 
incapable for their own parts of anything like immorality, are not 
ashamed to suspect their sisters of improper feelings and naughty 
practices, and to think themselves safe in their married homes just 
in proportion as they are isolated. specially are happy wives 
suspicious of those who have made shipwreck of their own ven- 
ture. Unmarried women and contented wives may be, if rarely, 
admitted into the heart of the charmed circle—if the husband 
is conspicuously indifferent to them; but an unhappy wile is 
held to be a kind of pirate in disguise, a rival who will steal away 
the husband’s affections if she can, and on whom it is more than 
probable he will bestow them unasked. Very few women have 
generosity enough to befriend one of their own sex when in matri- 
monial difficulties, if their friendship is to include their husband’s, 

Of all things most abhorrent to women we may count duality, 
under any name or aspect. Only a man, and a masterful man, 
could have written as Coleridge did about the “two beloved 
women” in his Day Dream, with Asra’s eyelashes playing on his 
cheek and Mary’s hand upon his brow, Mary’s lap the pillow of 
the twe lovers, and her head leaning on the tree where the two 
names were carved. This sharing of a man’s affection, though in 
widely different proportions and in quite distinct spheres, is a 
thing no woman could be found to praise, if even she forced her- 
self to endure it. It is not generally seen, however, that women are 
as rigid in their exclusion of male friends from their own hearts; 
most women having set up a tame cat of their own some time or 
other in their lives, though not liking tame mice for their hus- 
bands. The fact is, a wife in England claims to be her husband's 
all. She is not content to possess the whole of such love as 
rightfully belongs to a wife, but she must also possess the whole of 
his sympathy, his interest, his admiration. She must be tie only 
woman in the world to him; and the rest of her sex must be 
neither as man nor woman. ‘Though sometimes poachers intrude 
in spite of her care, it is seldom that even a sister can maintain 
her sisterly rights and privileges when her brother has married; 
and though we often see a man helping to support his wiie’s 
family, and even taking her sister or her mother to live with them, 
when the same thing happens on the other side the woman thinks 
herself very hardly used, and almost invariably males it a griev- 
auce. An old couplet says truly enough, 

Your son is your son till he gets him a wife, 
Your daughter’s your own all the days of her life. 


It is only the man who is absorbed by his new relations, by 
virtue of the exclusiveness of women; by virtue of that same 
exclusiveness the woman keeps her own while she excludes his, 
and even if the husband objects in the beginning and wishes to 
maintain his past and his associations in their integrity, a very 
little tact on ker part can fashion things in time to her own plans, 
and bring the most recalcitrant of spouses to his proper place as 
wheeler, not leader. ‘There is scarcely a husband of the good ant 
domestic kind who does not sufier under the exclusiveness of his 
wife, and whose life is not impoverished by her determination to 
be his sole source of pleasure and interest. Sometimes he 1s 
driven to subterfuge and deception, and has to keep up his inde- 
pendence at the expense of his truth; but for the most part he 
-~ in, and habit after a while fits the yoke more easily to 
nec 
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The same feminine characteristic of love of exclusiveness comes 
out in matters of dress. One of the greatest proofs of friendship 
that one woman can bestow on another is to give her the pattern 
of some unhacknied unpurchaseable article of dress ; and the sine 
quad non of local patronage is the undertaking, on the milliner’s 

,not to make any other gown or bonnet like my lady’s. it 
is nut the beauty of the thing which charms so much as its 
exclusiveness; and this it is which leads to those wonderful 
exaggerations of fashion wherewith women love to make them- 
selves singular and remarkable. For if they cannot have what 
no one else has, at least they can have things as no one else has 
them; which answers the purpose as well, and supplements 
if it does not supply. It is this same feeling which separates 
mistress from maid so far that you seldom see any sense of 
the community of sex, but only that of the difference of station 
between them. A Frenchwoman and her bonne are on a very 
much nearer {voting than the typical Englishwoman and her maid ; 
our national exclusiveness of temper marking off the grades here 
sharply and harshly, while in France and Italy and even Germany 
—we cannot say the same for Spain or Russia—there is a muc 
more catholic sentiment; and in America of course all men and 
women are equal, save niggers, redskins, and Chinamen. No 
doubt we are all worms and miserable sinners before heaven, 
and Christianity means love and equality, catholicity and the 
sweetest humbleness; but phrases are good for just so much 
as they are worth in action, and things do not always fit in with 
the words that describe them. Christian equality gets sadly 
put about between rent-roll and pedigree, and the charity which 
thinketh no evil is seldom so strong as the jealous exclusiveness 
which cannot bear that any one should share, however remotely, 
in the pleasure and affection of one’s own life. Fortunately 
for humanity we every now and then come across certain 
large-hearted, generous women, who care more for the great 
body of the human family than they care for themselves, and 
who find their own best happiness in increasing the happiness 
of others) And with these are no petty jealousies, no small 
suspicions, no narrow exclusiveness; to them home is a temple 
rather than a prison, and the domestic hearth an altar, thoroughly 
sacred and holy, but not an adytwm whence all outside the veil are 
to be excluded. No one wants the house-door flung open to the 
street, and the home turned into a lounging-place for a mob of the 
idle and curious unattached to congregate at will; but this is very 
different from the exclusiveness which most women feel and culti- 
vate as their right, and which has the effect chiefly of boring 
their husbands beyond measure, and of making domestic life an 
illimitably dull atfair to all concerned. 


SAINT-QUENTIN AND NOYON. 


WE have spoken in other articles of the two renowned his- 
torical cities of Laén and Rheims. The examination of those 
cities may well be followed up by a glance at a few other places in 
the same region of France, of inferior, but still of very considerable, 
interest. A few notes on Saint-Quentin and Noyon will supply 
matter of high architectural interest, and a notice of Chalons, a 
name which calls up historical associations of the highest order, 
will appropriately wind up the series. 

Saint-Quentin is a place which we believe is almost unknown 
to travellers. Yet it lies on a great line of railway, it is a town of 
considerable size, it is not wanting in historical associations, and 
it contains two objects, one of which at least trembles on the very 
edge of the highest class. Is it simply because Saint-Quentin 
never was a Dishop’s see, and therefore people do not care to visit 
a church which does not bear the name of cathedral? Even pro- 
fessed students of Norman history might perhaps hardly look on 
the church of Saint-Quentin as a place of pilgrimage because its 
Deanery was once held by their friend, or enemy, Dudo. Perhaps 
they might rather be tempted to pray that the earth might he 
heavy ou one who has filled so many pages of Duchésne with 
metaphor, exaggeration, and falsehood. But the church in which 
Dudo held the first stall, the royal and collegiate church of Saint 
Quentin the Apostle of Vermandois, is in its present state one 
which might rank in size and magnificence along with cathedral and 
even metropolitan churches. It has indeed one great disadvantage 
which hinders it from being so etiective as it otherwise would be 
in a general view. Instead of the six towers of Rheims or the 
seven of Ladn, a single western tower only was designed, and that 
one remains imperfect, coming to a most lame and impotent con- 
clusion at about the height of the nave roof. The general 
mass of the building is shapeless; yet it is hardly more shape- 
less than Amiens. But though this serious lack hinders Saint- 
Quentin—like the almost equally splendid church of Eu in 
Normandy—from forming a great whole in an external view, yet 
the magnificence both of the inside and of the external view of 
the east end is in no way affected thereby. The apse and the 
chapels which surround it are wonderfully well managed. The 
flying-buttresses and their pinnacles are exceedingly well treated, 
without any of the clumsiness of some examples, of which those 
at Notre-Dame at Paris are the most glaring, or the puzzling in- 
tricacy of others. The bold lancets of the chapels below and the 
noble Geometrical windows of the clerestory above produce an effect 
of contrast without any breach of harmony. We are not clear 
whether to call it a merit or not that the apse is parted off from 
the choir by a double transept, like those of Canterbury, Salis- 
bury, and Lincoln, ‘The arrangement is, to say the least, exceed- 


ingly rare in French churches; if we were to say that it is unique, 
we might be reckoning without our host. Within, the effect is 
undoubtedly good ; the small transepts carry height and narrowness 
to about their extreme point, a point which would be felt as de- 
cidedly overdone in one of the four great limbs of the church, but 
which is allowable enough in a subordinate part of the building. 
Recast in Flamboyant times, these transepts forcibly remind us of 
the transepts of Bath and Redcliff, and the intricate tracery of one 
of the great south windows makes a striking contrast with the 
excessively bold Geometrical lines of the fourteenth-century screen 
which fences off the transept from the church. Seen outside, it 
is not so clear whether the tall, narrow, excrescence so very near 
the east end is an improvement. The truth is that, to our taste— 
it may not be the taste of anybody else—a crossing of limbs at the 
full height, without either a central lantern or flanking towers, is 
always awkward. Even at Lincoln and Salisbury there is a sort 
of bareness and lack of harmony in the second crossing, which is 
in some degree relieved at Canterbury by the two small side 
towers. But in a French church, without a central tower, the 
treatment of the single crossing is always the great difficulty, and 
unless it is very skilfully managed, we are not sure that we are 
not best pleased with the arrangement of Bourges and Alby, where, 
the central tower being absent, its props, the transepts, are boldly 
dispensed with also, Here at Saint-Quentin we have the main 
transept with its roof of the full height, and to the east of it the 
second transept, with its walls of the full height but with its roof 
a little lower than the ridge of the choir. We cannot say that the 
effect is good. 

The general aspect of the interior of Saint-Quentin is magnifi- 
cent in the extreme. In positive height few, if any, French 
churches, except Amiens and Beauvais, surpass it, and we need not 
say that it soars far above everything thatis to be seen in England 
or Normandy, Westminster and Saint Ouens themselves not ex- 
cepted. And as far as the composition of the bays goes, the idea 
of height is fully carried out in the side elevations, ‘The bays ave 
tall and narrow; the pillars lofty, the height of the clerestory pro- 
digious. But in the direct eastern view Saint-Quentin, like 
Chartres, hardly makes the most of its height. We suspect that 
the great height of the clerestory has something to do with this. 
Great height in the clerestory is necessarily, in another sense, 
great lowness in the clerestury; the overwhelming height of 
the pier-range at Le Mans with a comparatively low clerestory 
really gives a greater effect of elevation. And a good deal of 
cruciform effect is lost here, as in many other churches, through 
the very slight projection of the transepts, which range along with 
the side chapels of the nave. But, however this may be, we wish 
it to be understood that the church of Saint-Quentin, little known 
as it seems to be, is really a church which, in its internal effect, 
though not equal to Rheims and Amiens, comes near enough to 
them to be a fair object of comparison. Some of the most graceful 
work in the church is to be found in the chapels round the choir. 
These are of an earlier date than the main building, showing a 
very light and elegant form of the Transition. Columns of won- 
derful slenderness support tall, narrow, stilted arches, just ob- 
tusely pointed. There is, as M. Joanne’s Guide Book remarks, 
something of a Saracenic look about them. 

The other architectural attraction of Saint-Quentin is the Town 
Hall, which stands well, except that it is too much crowded by 
houses, on the north side of the large open square. It is small, 
but there is something about it which makes us feel that we are 
not very far from the Teutonic border; it has a kindly and Han- 
seatic air which makes one inclined to call it the Zathhaus rather 
than the Hétel de Ville. An open arcade, surmounted by a range 
of windows, those by three gables, and those again by a low clock- 
tower, form the whole front, a front of Flamboyant style, rich, but 
not overloaded with ornament. It has far more in common with 
the vast senate-houses of Liibeck and Brunswick than it has with 
the Palace of Justice at Rouen. For instance, all its windows are 
either pointed or circular, and all are filled with tracery. The 
square window, plain in itself, but set otf by rich mouldings and 
elaborate canopy work, is most characteristic of late French civil 
architecture, but it is not to be seen at Saint-Quentin. 

The one great historical association of Saint-Quentin presents 
itself at once in the form of that great victory of the Spanish arms 
which Philip the Second had not vigour or rashness enough to 
press. “ Why is not my son at Paris? ” are the words truly or 
falsely put into the mouth of the ex-Emperor on hearing the news. 
And both here and at Amiens, when we think that in the fifteenth 
century the sovereign of Fianders held the cities of the Somme, 
and that in the sixteenth century Amiens returned for a moment 
to the same allegiance, it is hard to stifle the wish that Burgun- 
dian or Spaniard had kept his hold on them. It must not be 
forgutten that whatever the despotic Spaniard kept or won 
would now serve to swell the strength of free Belyium. To one 
whose head is clear of dreams about natural boundaries and fron- 
tiers of the Rhine, that Amiens and Saint-Quentin should bow to 
Brussels seems no more unreasonable than that they should bow to 
Paris. 

But a single great battle fought in the neighbourhood of a town, 
even if followed by a sack of the town itself, is part of the history 
of the contending nations rather than of the town itself. It is an 
incidental event, giving the place a momentary importance; but it 
is only incidental ; it does not put a town like Saint-Quentin on a 
level with a town like Rheims, which has a long abiding history 
of its own. Such ina less degree is the case with the ancient 
city of Noyon. There, in some earlier predecessor of the present 
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stately cathedral, the Great Charles himself received his first 
royal unction, not yet as Cesar and Augustus, but simply as King 
of one portion of the Frankish realm. There too, two hundred 
years later, the first King of the new dynasty or rather of the new 
nation, Hugh Capet, chosen King by the princes assembled at 
Senlis, received his formal admission to his kingly office. Events 
of this kind, as well as the position of the city as the seat of a 
powerful Bishopric, point to an abiding importance in the place, 
which raises a higher interest than the incidental celebrity attach- 
ing to the battle-field of Saint-Quentin. But, if this be so, the 
ae has an ample revenge upon the past. Saint-Quentin, a 

ourishing manufacturing town, ranks higher in every eye but 
that of an historian than the once illustrious but now decayed 
city of Noyon. The minster, once, like Laén, the cathedral 
of an episcopal Duke, has sunk to the estate of a parish church. 
A doorway connecting the church with the episcopal palace still 
bears a legend from St. Cyprian, promising that the door shall 
never be shut and that the Bishop shall be denied tono man, Alas, 


the door is now blocked up ; the Bishopric is merged in that of | 


Beauvais, and the palace, with a chapel which looks very 
attractive from the outside, is the one part of the antiquities of 
Noyon to which access is refused by a churlish owner. 

Kiverything else at Noyon, it should be said to the honour of 
those who have the management of things there, may be seen 
and studied with even greater freedom than usual from vergers, 
Suisses, and other kindred nuisances. And the antiquities of 
Noyon are of ahigh order. Nothing indeed remains of the building 
which saw the coronation of the two famous Kings, but the church 
of the Bishops and Dukes of Noyon is worthy of the dignity of the 
see. Its internal architecture at once suggests that of Ladn ; both 
churches exhibit the same mixtures of round and pointed arches, 
and the two agree in some points of detail, such as the double 
triforium. But the arrangement and outline of the two buildings 
are in marked contrast with each other, Instead of the varied 
outline, the many and, we must add, the flimsy towers of Laén, 
Noyon has two bold western towers remarkable for the prodigious 
solidity of their buttresses. The lower stages of these towers are 
in the Transitional style of the interior ; but they havebeen carried 
up with a tall belfry-stage in the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries respectively, preserving exactly the same proportions, but 
showing the diflerence in detail which might be looked for. It is 
very curious to see that a plan for joining these towers by a 
screen of openwork has been entertained, but has happily never 
been carried into effect. The two noble towers still stand out boldly 
in their natural shape, though the nave gable does not stand out 
so distinctly as it should. The east end is no less unlike that of 
Laén. Instead of the flat, almost English, east end of Laon, Noyon 
has one of the best examples of its date of an apse with surround- 
ing chapels, apse and chapels alike being round. But the greatest 
singularity of all is the finish of the transepts north and south, 
not, as usual in French churches, with a front with or without 
towers, but with apses, as in some German examples. The church 
is in short what Dr. Whewell calls transverse triapsidal. 

Altogether Noyon Cathedral, though not a church of the first 
rank in point of size, is quite of the first rank in point of architec- 
tural interest. And, like Laon, it is lucky in retaining a large 
share of its subordinate buildings. Besides the inaccessible epis- 
copal chapel, besides a large range of collegiate buildings ranging 
with the north transept, there is a noble but imperfect cloister 
north of the nave, whose western walk shelters one side of a 
chapter-house of the same date, ranging with the west front. It 
is an odd position for a chapter-house, but the approach to it from 
the cloister is just like the usual approach to a chapter-house, and 
leaves no doubt as to its object. 

The two churches of which we have been speaking are con- 
trasted in many points. They exhibit the usual differences be- 
tween buildings of gigantic and of only moderate height. Noyon 
cannot for a moment compare with the internal majesty of Saint- 
Quentin, or indeed with the majesty of the outside, wher- 
ever any particular part can be studied so as at once to study 
the detail and to do justice to the height, But then Saint- 
Quentin, as a whole, is shapeless; its one tower is unfinished, and 
we can hardly conceive any single tower, unless it was indeed 
designed to reach unto heaven, really being an app: priate finish 
to such a pile. Noyon, on the other hand, with its bold and 
simple western towers, has as good a general outline as any church 
can have which has not a central lantern. And in either Eng!and 
or Normandy a central lantern it assuredly would have had. 
In all these comparisons between churches of these two widely 
differing types the same question is ever recurring. Which is 
the higher object, to produce a building in which an over- 
whelming internal grandeur shall be purchased by condemn- 
ing the outside to utter shapelessness, or one in which a 
moderate internal height is combined with a really artistic exter- 
nal outline? Amiens and Saint-Quentin are simply shapeless—the 
word is not too strong. At Chartres and Rheims we have some- 
thing which more nearly approaches to an external outline. But 
what are even these outlines, beside Canterbury and York and 
Lincoln, beside Salisbury and Wells and Lichfield, beside Bayeux, 
Coutances, and Lisieux? But on the other hand, once pass the 
threshold, aud the English and Norman buildings, with all their 
true beauty and artistic skill, sink into nothing beside the over- 
whelming grandeur of their French rivals. Westminster, the 


only English church which comes near to the height of even the 
lowest of the French group, purchases its internal majesty at the 
expense of a lack of external outline which needs the often 
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threatened Saint Margaret’s to patch it up. One church, and one 
alone, combines the merits of the two classes, It is easy to find 
in France a loftier interior than Saint Ouens; it is easy to find in 
England a more perfect outline. But Saint Ouens is the loftiest 
of all churches which have a central tower; it has the finest ex- 
ternal outline of all churches which aim at great internal height, 
It is possible to accuse a building of mediocrity which confessedly 
does not stand first in either kind of excellence. But it is equally 
possible to assign a place above all its rivals to a building which 
unites avery high degree of both merits instead of purchasing 
7 highest degree of one at the cost of the utter neglect of the 
other. 


REVISION OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


hase Upper House of Convocation has had a very important 
and a very unimportant matter before it during the last 
week, As in another place, much more popular interest has 
been expended upon the less worthy, but more stimulating 
subject, that of a personal explanation. The private explana- 
tions which explained nothing, and which were given only to 
be explained away, the retractations made to be retracted, and 
this retractation re-retracted, the concessions made to be with- 
drawn, the alternate fits of exuberant not to say unctuous gra- 
titude succeeded by a recurrence to sulliness—these things are 
rather melancholy than edifying, but to the public they are 
very interesting. It is always interesting after a fashion to see 
an idol tumbled down, still more interesting to see a broken idol 
picking up its pieces and trying to climb up to its old pedestal, 
But this is an interest of a very small sort. We therefore gladly turn 
from the unprofitable wrangle about what Bishop ‘Temple meant 
or did not mean by his speech of last Saturday—or, which is some- 
thing, but not much, more important, what his intentions were 
with respect to the statement, which undoubtedly he made, about 
the Essays and Reviews, and communicated whether with any 
or with what views to a member of the Exeter Chapter—to the 
Bishop of Winchester’s speech, which the Times reporter so 
curiously describes as “ Extraordinary Proposals for the Revision 
of the Seriptures.” 

The Bishops have passed a resolution to appoint a Committee of 
both Houses to report in connexion with the York Convocation 
on the desirableness of revising, whether by marginal notes or 
otherwise, the Authorised Version in those passages where plain 
errors in the original text—or rather the texts used by the trans- 
lators—or in the trauslations made by them, can be proved. Were 
it not that the subject has been encumbered by all sorts of con- 
siderations of party and policy, it would seem difficult to advance 
an argument against such a simple and obvious proposition. ‘To 
retain, especially in so serious a matter as what claims to be the 
Word of God, what is proved to be false or untrue ox fictitious, 
for any considerations whatever, is a proposition so monstrous 
that it will not bear to be openly stated. And it is not, and 
never has been, openly advanced. Neither has it ever by sane 
people been argued that the Authorised Version is itself inspired 
and infallible. A wild woman, Charlotte Elizabeth by name, 
once went very near this when she said that her rule of faith 
was her own copy of the Bible, and that she for herself was 
fully persuaded that in it she had got the inspired word pure 
and simple, whole and undefiled. And this is intelligible, though 
insane. But anything short of this, anything which admits that the 
present Authorised Version contains faults or errors, or any con- 
cession that the so-called “ original texts” used in 1611 have been 
proved to be unauthentic, admits also the bounden duty of the 
Church to see that proved errors should be corrected. It is of 
the first essence of common honesty not to deny that it is the 
Church’s duty to remove errors in whatit gives to the people under 
the imposing title of the Word of God. ‘l'o enlarge upon such a 
truism is almost impertinent. The reaily curious thing is that 
revision has been so long delayed. It is a matter worthy of all 
gratitude, we admit, that neither the Prayer Book nor the 
Authorised Version have been improved when neither the times 
nor the men to do such a work were forthcoming. ‘Lhe Collects 
have escaped the elegant polishing with which they were threat- 
ened from the genteel hand of Tillotson; and what dangers have 
from time to tune hung over us in the chances of a Revised 
Version may be estimated if it is remembered that there is extant 
—so at least we read in Smith’s Bible Dictionary—an improved 
New ‘Testament of the las? century which translated Mark v. 39 
by “The young lady is not dead,” and Luke xv. 11 by “A 
gentleman of splendid family and opulent fortune had two sons.” 
Fortunately the advocates for revision in past days were either 
mere party men, actuated by mere party purposes, such as 
Geddes, Bellamy, and poor Dr. Conquest with his 20,000 
emendations, or were unlucky enough to display their own dis- 
qualifications for the work which they recommended, such as m 
various degrees were Blayney, Lowth, Wakelield, and New- 
come. ‘The pear has been gradually ripening in our own times. 
Biblical criticism has made enormous advances; if we do not 
know, as we never shall know, what are the ¢psissima verba of 
the original writers, we know at any rate with certainty the 
corruptness of a good many readings which two centuries and & 
half ago passed as authentic; and the Bishop of Winchester was 
quite wituin the limits oi truth—though his declaration seems to 
have surprised those who know nothing about the matter—that 
“there are in our present volume parts of it which are not really 
the word of God,” a declaration the more important when read 
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by the light of Bishop Ellicott’s significant reference to the famous 
text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses. Nor is this all; the neces- 
sity of revision is admitted now by almost all those who are onl 
scholars, and not mere partisans. _ When such critics as Scholefield, 
Selwyn, Bishop Ellicott, Archbishop Trench, “ the five clergy- 
men,” including Dean Alford and Bishop Moberly, are to be found 
on the one side, and Dr. Cumming and Lord Shaftesbury on the 
other, the issue ought not to be doubtful. We believe that we 
are nearly correct in saying that the respectable names of the late 
Dr. M:Caul, and among living scholars those of Mr. Scrivener and 
Mr. Malan, can alone be quoted as authorities against revision, It 
may be added that, while the case is clear as regards the New Tes- 
tament, aud while we have — as in the work of the five clergy- 
men, that the Authorised Version can be improved without the 
least danger of impairing the beauty of the style of the present 
translation, and without tampering with the traditional estimate 
formed by the congregation of its excellence, as regards the Old 
‘Testament, as we shall never more have any such certainty about 
the text as we have now acquired in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, we must not forget that Oriental literature is nowadays in 
a very dillerent state from what Miles Smith and Bishop Bilson 
left it in the days of King James “the sun in his strength.” Asa 
matter of fact, our superior Hebrew scholars can give us a better 
version. 

It is much to be regretted that the reports of what passed in 
Convocation are so imperfectly given. ‘The Bishop of St. David's 
is about the last man in England incapable of expressing his 
meaning; but we shall wait tor further information before we 
accept the statement which he is said to have made, and which 
has been visited with Lord Shaftesbury’s approval. If he said 
that “no alteration in the grammatical or elie «2 construction of the 
New Testament "—that is, we suppose, of the present version of 
the New Testament— would in the slightest degree affect any 
doctrine of the Church of England,” we fail to perceive any espe- 
cial relevance, if there is any meaning at all, in the statement. 
No doubt, neither the doctrine of the Church of England nor of 
any other Church rests only upon favourite, or isolated, texts; 
but to say that the Church of England would retain the same 
faith independently of the present version, though true, is no 
reason for not getting a better vernacular version if we can. Doc- 
trine was the same under Cranmer’s, the Bishops’ and the present 
version, but this continuance and identity of faith was no reason 
against a succession of versions. The Latin Church has, or claims 
to have, held the same doctrine long before the Vulgate came into 
existence, and when Bishop Thirlwall goes on to suggest that the 
existence of two Bibles—that is, of two English versions of the 
Lible—is an evil so tremendous that no advantage could ever 
compensate for it, we must remark that truth is an advantage 
for the sacrifice which no expediency or policy can compen- 
sate. When the present version came into existence, there 
were three or four English Bibles extant, and two of them, 
the Bishops’ and the Geneva version, were direct rivals, and 
no great harm came of it; for in the long run one improved 
the other off the face of the earth. But as the Bishop of St. 
David's afterwards seemed to assent heartily to the proposed 
revision, we can quite believe that he has been somewhat 
badly reported. Lord Shaftesbury of course seizes upon Bishop 
Thirlwall’s reported language, and exaggerates it. Had the 
President of the Bible Society merely taken a tradesman’s view 
of the proposal, and had he complained that the existing stock of 
the Society in Blackfriars would be depreciated by a new version, 
we might, as in the case of reduced duties on sugar, have enter- 
tained the plea of wholesale holders and given them, as we would 
give the grocers, a drawback ; but when he goes on to say that a 
new version would “synodically condemn” the Authorised Ver- 
sion, he says what is not true. And when he speaks of “the 
Authorised Version” as being identical with the volume issued 
by the Bible Society, we must conclude that he does not know 
what the Authorised Version is. 

The fact is that few people do. The Authorised Version is 
not only a rare book in any form, but it is very difficult to 
say, without referring to the editio princeps, what its genuine 
form is. The little cheap books of the Bible Society and 
Christian Knowledge Society, which exclude the Apocrypha, 
are not the Authorised Version; and even what! they do con- 
tain is not what the revisers published. We are told by a 
competent authority that, even in the best and most expensive 
Bibles of the present day, neither the italics, references, readings, 
nor chapter-headings, nor even the punctuation, are as they were 
published in 1611. But even more than this can be said. Asthe 
Authorised Version was originally published, it contained hundreds, 
we believe thousands, of alternative translations noted in the 
margin, many of which are of great and even doctrinal import- 
ance. The translators say, and with great good sense, that it 
was their duty to give these alternative translations where 
the sense was doubtful. We say that not to give, as almost 
all the extant Bibles, and certainly all the little cheap Bibles, 
do not give, these alternative translations, is not to give the 
Authorised Version at all. Most likely Lord Shaftesbury never 
heard of these alternative versions, and never read the Preface 
of the translators, which, in spite of much pedantry, verbiage, and 
the bad taste of the times, is a remarkable and creditable 

roduction. Had he ever read it, Lord Shaftesbury would 
lave known that the existence of the present Authorised Ver- 
Sion, and its raison d’étre as announced by the translators, is the 
best and most complete justification of another revision, The 


last translators—and the same would apply to those revisers of 
our own time whom we hope to see set to work by authority— 
they, the men of 1611, never claimed to have made a new trans- 
lation, or out of many versions to construct another, or to make a 
bad version good; but “their endeavour was to make a good one 
better,” and they vindicated precisely those grounds which Lord 
Shaftesbury, in total ignorance of the principles which brought 
into existence the very book which he will not have touched with 
a little finger, now assails. Lord Shaftesbury objects to one Greek 
word being translated by more than one English equivalent, and 
asks “why it should be ‘Church’ in one place and ‘ Assembly’ 
in another”? Miles Smith and the translators answer him 
anticipation; because, they argue, in many places and wards 
“they do not stand anxiously upon an identity of meaning,” and 
because “ they sought to avoid the scrupulosity of the Puritans 
when they put washing for baptism and conyregation instead of 
Church .. . as well as the dacuiter of the Papists in their 
azymes, holocausts, pasche, and such like.” 

Lord Shaftesbury, we observe—and it is a wonderful plea to be 
urged by the President of a Society which boasts that it circu- 
lates the pure Word of God “without note or comment”— 
asks for a marginal note to be inserted in any revised ver- 
sion in a given case. That isto say, he demands exactly what he 
did not want in the other case; namely, that the same word— 
“priest” is the word he selects—in the original should be trans- 
lated by two English renderings. It is wrong, he says, that the 
word ecclesia should be translated both by Church and Assembly ; 
but right that the word “ priest” should be represented by two 
English forms of expression. Lord Shaftesbury, in his zeal against 
innoyation, fails to see that the Authorised Version—and it is a 
great objection to it—really does give a commentary when it 
professes to give none, and a main reason which we have for 
asking for a Revised Version is to get rid of these annotations. 
The headings of the chapters are a gloss; and when we have 
the text of the Psalms, and Canticles, and of Isaiah headed with 
“the Majesty of Christ’s Kingdom,” “the Church’s love to 
Christ,” and “prophecy of Christ the Messiah,” &c. &e., it is 
absurd to say that the Authorised Version is devoid of commen- 
tary and gloss. The parallel passages and references again are 
only a disguised and very partial commentary. These, how- 
ever, are minor matters. The question is whether the Autho- 
rised Version contains grave faults. Bishop Wilberforce says 
that it does, the Bishop of Gloucester says that it does, the 
Bishop of St. David’s says that it does. The former quotes a mis- 
apprehension which must ensue from the translation, “the flesh 
lusteth gainst the spirit.” Bishop Ellicott, as a critical scholar, 
instances 1 John v. 7, and the doxologies at the end of the first 
two gospels, Bishop Thirlwall is grievously dissatisfied with 
two texts from the prophets. Bishop Ollivant, as a Hebrew pro- 
fessor, is exercised by the present state of the Old Testament text 
in the Authorised Version. Only Lord Shaftesbury, and, as he tells 
us, the Dissenting divines, are satisfied to leave Camarina untouched. 
Scripture, they say, is Scripture; but there are a good many 

eople who will ask whether Scripture itself says what Scripture 
is, and, if they find Lord Shaftesbury and his friends quoting, as 
an authentication of Scripture, the texts John v. 39 and 2 Tim. iii. 
16—“ Search the Scriptures” and “all Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God,” &c.—will further inquire whether there is one 
scholar in a hundred prepared to deny that our Authorised Version 
of these two critical passages is false and misleading, 


RELIEF ASSOCIATIONS 


L is now some months since the public mind began to exercise 
itself with the increase of mendicancy in London and its suburbs. 
The summer and part of autumn had gone, and with them the vari- 
ous temporary occupations which remunerate the desultory in- 
dustry of superfluous and unskilled labourers. A large number of 
the class which had found two or three months’ intermittent wages 
in hay-making, hop-picking, and market-gardening was now met, 
with exhausted means, soliciting alms in the streets ; and to these 
were slowly added those operatives who had flocked to London for 
work and had either found none, or had lost their employment, 
through the badness of the times. The first thing to fight against 
was mendicity. It was a ubiquitous annoyance. The slackness 
of work, the dulness of the commercial world, and the abeyance 
of manufacturing industry all combined to intensify the violence 
of this pest. very lazy vagabond who had slept in every casual 
ward of London had barely time to plead involuntary want of work 
ere female generosity or timidity sent him away chuckling with six- 
pence. Certain pathways in the Belgravia and Kensington dis- 
tricts were threatened with an organized imposition of blackmail, 
and the by-streets of London were becoming dangerous at night to 
all but robust pedestrians. At this time the press did good service 
by making known that which had been done the year before at 
Blackheath. This suburb had, for one or two reasons, become the 
favourite hunting-ground of the tramping beggar. Several of the 
residents who, even if they had known anything of political eco- 
nomy, would doubtless have been ashamed to prefer its mandates 
to what they honestly believed to be the dictates of Christianity, 
had by a profuse disbursement of shillings and half-crowns 
collected about them the most shameless beggars of North Kent. 
This infatuated prodigality, acting on a neighbourhood long 
familiar to all the practised tramps of the South-Eastern Counties, 
produced its natural results, The evils thus sown bore fruit 
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until they became no longer endurable. Mr. Hart has the merit 
of es organized the District anti-mendicity system, which, 
if it did not eradicate, considerably reduced them. Begging 
became from that time almost unknown at Blackheath. The 
example thus set produced imitators elsewhere, and the Lon- 
don and suburban districts hoped by a similar system to produce 
similar results. But, as the principles of organization were still 
floating in obscurity, it became clearer and clearer, to those who 
considered the question, that the circumstances of London 
— differed materially from those of Blackheath. Black- 

eath had not a large resident population of poor; the Lon- 
don parishes had. Blackheath had invited the visitation of 
many of the tramps who otherwise would have passed on- 
ward to Dover and London respectively; the London districts 
had given birth to, or had long sheltered, residents of whom 
they would gladly be rid. <A still more striking difference 
between the two lay in the character of the distress. In Black- 
heath more than three-fourths of this was fictitious. In London 
every investigation brought to light a vast amount of real distress 
overlaid and concealed by that which was only feigned. A curi- 
ous incident now occurred. Naturalists tell us of certain creatures 
which are composed only of stomach ; and to which, only in the 
process of centuries, legs and tentacles and arms append them- 
selves. The animal in its first phase is all stomach ; gradually, 
and after many efforts, some of its descendants vary from the 
original type and appear in a more complete and orthodox form. 
Thus it happened that, while the districts which had poor to 
relieve were struggling to form themselves into Relief Associa- 
tions, a Society formed itself which had no poor of its own to 
relieve. While the districts were talking and considering, the 
Central Society in Buckingham Street was devising schemes, not 
only for repressing mendicity, but also for organizing charitable 
relief. ‘This sprang into existence from the call for separate or- 
ganization; and, having formed itself, proceeded to attiliate and 
educate certain other organisms which were to deal more directly 
with local distress and mendicity. As we are treading on delicate 

ound, we will not too closely scrutinize the relations between 
the Central Society and the branch Associations, nor will we 
claim for the former a paternity which the latter would per- 
haps hastily repudiate. Whether the District Associations 
sprang directly from the Central Society, or whether, being 
in the throes of development, they found an administrative 
midwife in the Central Society, is a question which must be 
left for future historians to solve. Neither shall we try to settle 
the vexed question whether the rules of the different Associations 
were dictated by the reputed parent or codified by themselves. 
It is sufficient here to state that the main principles enunciated 
by the Central Society have been excellent, and that the uni- 
formity of their adoption by the branch Societies of Marylebone, 
Kensington, and St. George’s would have prevented much perver- 
sion of sentiment and money. Nothing could be better, on the 
whole, than the principles enunciated by Lord Lichtield and his 
colleagues, 

The first and main principle enunciated was the discontinuance 
of almsgiving to beggars. This, we have seen, was the raison 
@étre of the Blackheath Association, and became a fundamental 
rule of its successors. Had the public generally seconded the 
policy of the Societies, and given only their tickets, not money, in 
the streets, begging as a trade would by this time have been killed 
in many districts. That it has not been killed is the fault, not of 
the Societies, but of the public. But as they were not restricted to 
repressing mendicity, their rules also comprehended the mode of 
giving relief. At Blackheath the beggar who received a ticket in 
lieu of money was entitled by the ticket to as much bread as he 
could eat at the time. This provision for cases of actual starvation 
has been maintained by the District Committees. But they go 
further. There is a vast amount of great distress which will not 
beg in the streets. It characterizes various strata of society. Here 
is the small tradesman, whom the poverty of his former customers 
has submerged in the same cataclysm with them. Here is the 
skilled mechanic who only a few months ago was earning 36s. a 
week, now destitute through the emg: ruin of the building 
trades and his own improvidence. Here is a respectable servant 
who has lost her place through temporary illness. There is a 
reduced gentleman, sometimes brought to ruin by his own vices 
or extravagance, sometimes by his ingenuous trustfulness in the 
good faith of others. There is a = gentlewoman, born perhaps 
in affluence, who, after going through the different grades of 
a governess’s and a companion’s career, hovers between the 
poor-house and the alms-house. There are all kinds of indi- 


gence akin to, and between, these. There are men and women | 
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thrown out of employment by a temporary illness, and likely to 
obtain employment when their illness is over. There are poor 
country folks who have come to London for work, and, finding 
none, desire to return home. 
Associations upon such classes? The first principle laid down was 
a very right one. They were advised, or they decided for them- 
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What should be the action of the | 


selves, to draw a hard and fast line between cases which came strictly 


within the scope of the Poor-law and those to which existing chari- 
ties were legitimately applicable. With the former the mode of 
dealing was obvious. On behalf of the latter they proposed to 
communicate with all the existing charities in their respective 
districts, and through them to organize the best temporary relief 
they could. We think it will turn out hereafter that a rigid ad- 
herence to this scheme would have been the best for all parties 
concerned, But the conscientiousness of some and the impulsive- 
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ness of others forbade rigid adherence to any economical rule. Then 
came intervals of severe and biting weather, which, hardening all 
besides, softened the hearts of ordinary and unthinking philan- 
thropists. At last, the Central Society admitted in theory a principle 
on which the district Associations had already begun in some degree 
to act. It recognised the danger of supplementing out-door relief 
given from poor-rates by contributions from charitable funds, but 
at the same time it allowed this supplementary aid on emergencies, 
contenting itself with an ineffective protest. It is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the practical consequences of such a concession. It is 
often said that hard cases make bad law; so it may be said that 
hard times infringe on sound principles. Had it not been for the 
distress of last year—itself the result of the mercantile embarrass- 
ments of 1866—and for the nipping cold of the last week, “ feel- 
ing” would never have made such an irruption on the domain of 
a As it is, “feeling” has rushed in and swept all 

efore it. Cases which in ordinary circumstances and seasons 
would have been weighed with judicial soberness are now de- 
cided by a natural, but inconvenient, tenderness. Relief from 
charity is given to those who, strictly speaking, ought to go into 
the workhouse, and to those who receive some degree of out-door 
relief. One of the richest suburban Associations has voted money 
grants to other Societies which are supposed to dispense their own 
funds, and over which it cannot expect to hold a strict control; 
and there is imminent danger lest subscriptions which were 
given under a promise of careful and economical distribution 
should, now that so many artisans are thrown out of work by the 
hard weather, be flung broadcast by unscrupulous liberality and 
lavish irresponsibility. Should this be the result for this year, 
the results in future years will be worse still. Hither the admin- 
istration of the Poor-Law will be exempted from the strain which 
it was intended to bear, and a double burden will thus be thrown 
on a fraction of the ratepayers, or an unduly lavish amount will 
be expended on demoralizing the least thrifty, but not least 
numerous, portion of the poor. In either case a great mischief 
will be done. The liabilities of the Poor-law will be evaded just 
at the crisis which ought to test its powers and demonstrate its 
sufliciency or insufficiency. A mongrel sort of relief will 
supplant that which it was to be hoped the law would 
supply. Worse than all besides, the improvident habit which 
has grown so strong lately of living from hand to mouth, 
of guzzling, boozing, and frolicking during seasons of busy 
employment, and of trusting to charity during slack seasons, 
will receive a degree of encouragement fatal to the revival of 
any prudence, saving, and common honesty among the working 
classes. Once let it be known that the Guardians will give out- 
door relief to working men temporarily thrown out of work, who, 
when they were receiving 30s. to 363. per week, spent all their 
wages, and that liberal gentlemen and ladies will supplement this 
relief with other folks’ subscriptions, and every vestige of pro- 
vidence and self-dependence will be rooted out, and a thrifty 
artisan will become as rare a spectacle as a living pterodactyle. 
And this is just the danger which we have to appreliend whenever 
charitable Associations delegate their funds and functionsto branches 
or visitors over whom they can exercise no adequate authority. The 
impulsive effusiveness of one visitor, the sectarian sympathies of 
anuther, and the crotchety bias of a third, may thwart the best 
intentions and subvert the soundest rules of the most excellent 
Association; to say nothing of the facilities for fraud and simula- 
tion which are abundantly supplied when the poor have to deal 
with a number of small independent coteries acting at a distance 
from central control. 

It is for this reason that we regret the inconsiderate prodigality 
which lavishes the funds of a large Society on irresponsible cliques, 
clubs, and visitors. But while we regret the waste of power, we 
must in justice acknowledge the deserts of these Societies while 
they conducted their own business on their original basis. We have 
heard something of the proceedings of one of them, that which was 
recently established at Kensington ; and, assuming this to be a fair 
specimen of the others, we must say that hitherto they have done 
their duty remarkably well. They have generally left hopeless 
cases to the Poor-law. The begging tramp, the impostor, and 
the idler they have left to the mercies of the stone-yard and the 
police. Their funds they have generally brought to the support of 
cases which were not yet hopeless, but which, through continued 
pressure and neglect, must haye soon become hopeless, When 
a decent and industrious man from the country has in vain tried 
to get work here, they have come to his rescue and sent him back 
to his own home. When the family of a working-man has wished 
to join the father who was about to start from Liverpool for 
America, they have paid its railway expenses to the port of em- 
More frequently, when a working-man_ has, notwith- 
standing his thrift and good character, been reduced to destitution 
and compelled to pawn his tools through long want of employ- 
ment, they have helped him to resume employment by advancing 
money to redeem his tools. Or when a poor woman has been 
unable to go to service through want of clothes, they have enabled 
her to take her clothes out of pawn. These have been the most 
common and the most unexceptionable modes of relief given ; and 
they have been given only after diligent investigation. By this 
means they have prevented poor people from becoming paupers, 
and industrious people from becoming idlers, They have pandered 
to no feeling of helpless dependence, and have wounded no senti- 
ment of honest pride. It is only to be hoped—though it can 
hardly be expected—that the delegated distributors of their funds 
will be equally discriminating and judicious, 
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In conclusion, let it be noted that the manifold duties of these 


ENGLISH LAND TENURE. 


T is remarkable that the English law has shown in England a 
power of adapting itself to the condition of society which the 
same law has failed to show in Ireland. English judges have 
exercised to great public advantage legislative functions, but Irish 
judges have lamented, without venturing to remedy, the imper- 
fections of existing law. When we hear complaints of insecurity 
of Irish tenure, and proposals for legislative intervention, we re- 
member that a large class of English tenants—namely, copy- 
holders—were originally tenants at will, and became tenants in 
perpetuity by the mere force of custom sanctioned by the Courts 
of Law. A copyhold estate, says Blackstone, was in its foun- 
dation nothing better than a mere estate at will. The kindness 
and indulgence of successive lords of manors having permitted 
these estates to be enjoyed by the tenants and their heirs accord- 
ing to particular customs established in their respective districts, 
it has resulted that, although the estates are still held at the 
will of the lord, yet that will is qualified, restrained, and limited 
according to the custom of the manor. That the law of copy- 
hold tenure was made by the judges appears from Littleton, 
who, in his well-known treatise, tells us that “ Brian, Chief- 
Justice (21 Ed. 1V.) said that his opinion was that if tenant by 
custom paying his services be ejected by the lord, he shall have 
an action of trespass against him.” The history of English tenures 
shows that English judges have favoured that security of tenure 
which is necessary to agricultural prosperity. Thus we read in a 
little book on the law of tenure lately published by Mr. W. F. 
Finlason, that tenancy at will, properly so-called, was converted 
by the judges into tenancy from year to year. Tenant at will, says 
Littleton, is where lands or tenements are let by a man to another 
at the will of the lessor. In such case the lessee is called tenant 
at will, for that he has no certain estate, but the lessor may put 
him out when it pleases him. Yet if the lessee sow the land, and the 
lessor, after the sowing, and before his grain be ripe, put him out, 
yet shall the lessee have his grain, “for that he knew not at what 
time his lessor would enter upon him.” But after Littleton wrote, 
the judges began to infer that a tenancy thus created was a tenancy 
from year to year, so that the tenant would not be removable 
except at half a year’s notice. The law of England had reached 
this point of development in the reign of King Henry VIIL, 
and both the practice of emblements, or of taking the crop sown, 
and the tenancy from year to year, were transplanted as part of the 
English law to Ireland. When we hear, therefore, as we often 
do, of tenants at will in Ireland, we must remember that these 
tenants really hold from year to year, and can only be ejected on 
six months’ notice terminating at a year’s end. But coming to 
more modern times, we find that in England the law has developed 
itself in a manner which cannot be paralleled in Ireland. We 
showed lately, in an article on English Agricultural Customs, that, 
along with improvement in agriculture, there had grown up 
customs of compensation, without which that improvement would 
be impossible. These customs have been held by the judges to be 
legally valid, because they were just and reasonable, and beneticial 
to agriculture. It was said, in one of the earliest cases in which 
the validity of such a custom came before a Court, that the custom 
afforded the strongest encouragement to good husbandry. The 
land received a lasting benefit from the labour and capital be- 
stowed by the tenant, and the tenant was encouraged to pursue a 
good course of husbandry by the assurance that, if his continu- 
ance on the farm should not enable him to reap the full benefit 
of what he had done, he would have a right to call upon 
his landlord for proportionate compensation. Be it observed that 
we are quoting, not from a Parliamentary oration or an essay on 
political economy, but from a volume of law reports. In a later 
case, the Court said that the offgoing tenant was entitled to the 
compensation claimed, “and we are glad to find that the law 
concurs with the justice and honesty of the case.” The Court 
rofessed to discover the law, but really created it for the occasion. 
t declared its readiness to give effect to reasonable custom, and 
it would probably hold any custom to be reasonable which a jury 
found to be existing; so that it would follow the course of 
agricultural improvement, and give legal efficacy to its sugges- 
tions, and thus it would adapt the law to the exigencies of 
society. In a still later case we tind, in a judgment of two eminent 
judges, Sir William Erle and Sir John Coleridge, who then sat in 
the Court 


of Queen’s Bench, this passage:—“ It is not an | 
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unreasonable custom that a tenant who is bound to use and 
cultivate his farm according to the rules of good husbandry and 
the custom of the country should be entitled, on quitting the 
farm, to charge his landlord with a certain portion of the expenses 
of the necessary drainage of the farm, even though done without 
his landlord’s consent or knowledge.” Thus English judges have 
made a law of compensation, while Irish judges have confined 
themselves to lamenting that such a law has not been made 
by Parliament. 

It appears from the Report of Mr. Pusey’s Committee of 1848, 
that many of the customs of compensation which now prevail in 
England have been established within living memory. Others are 
much older, and some perhaps are very old indeed. The notion of 
Mr. Finlason is that these customs are derived from a general law, 
which he supposes to have prevailed in this country under the 
Romans. One is tempted to apply to this theory the words by 
which Edie Ochiltree Seendiichad the Antiquary’s Preetorium—* [ 
mind the biggin o’ it.” Another learned writer, Mr. Dixon, in 
his Law of the Furm, says that of late years the term “ tenant- 
right” has happily been understood ina much wider and more 
liberal sense than formerly. In many parts of the country a usage 
has sprung up which confers a right on the outgoing tenant to be 
reimbursed for certain expenses incurred by him in cultivation 
beyond those of mere ordinary husbandry. Among such expenses 
are the purchase of food for stock, as well as the cost of manure 
and of draining, chalking, and marling the soil. But if there be no 
usage and no express stipulation in his favour, the outgoing tenant 
can claim no compensation for these improvements. In practice the 
compensation is paid by the incoming tenant. ‘The cost of the 
several improvements is found by valuers, who spread the amount 
over a certain number of years, within which each kind of im- 
provement is supposed to repay itself, and deduct the time during 
which the tenant has enjoyed the benefit of it. The theory of 
the ancient origin of these customs is opposed by the fact that 
they are least perfectly established as regards those operations of 
husbandry which have been longest practised. ‘Thus many wit- 
nesses examined before Mr. Pusey’s Committee stated that the 
custom of compensation for drainage was not so general as it ought 
to be. There was no evidence of a custom of compensation for 
buildings erected by the tenant, and the- prevailing custom in 
Hngland is that they shall be erected by the landlord. It will be 
seen on reading this Report that the periods fixed by witnesses 
who were practical farmers, as those within which various im- 
provements were supposed to repay themselves, are generally 
shorter than the periods which are represented to be necessary in 
Ireland. But in England landlords and tenants, and also the 
Courts of Law which have to decide between them, have been 
guided by intelligence and moderation which have been lamentably 
deficient in Ireland. When we see how English judges have 
encouraged customs favourable to agriculture, it is remarkable 
tnat Irish judges have not even ventured to recognise the tenant- 
right of Ulster, and still less any custom of compensation for 
unexhausted manuring, which, as an Irish writer says, is “the 
improvement to which the greatest importance is attached in 
England in all the tenant-right customs there.” 

The state of the Irish law may be learned from a well-known 
case in which the Master of the Rolls decided that, if a tenant 
holding from year to year makes permanent improvements on the 
land which he holds, this raises no equity against the landlord, 
though he may have looked on and not have given any warning 
to the tenant of his intention to turn him out of possession. The 
Master of the Rolls said that he had no jurisdiction to administer 
equity in the natural sense of that term, or he should have no 
difficulty whatever in making a decree against the landlord. He 
was bound to administer an artificial system established by the 
decisions of eminent judges, and, being so bound, he regretted 
much that he must administer injustice in the case before 
him. This is a striking illustration of the complaint which 
is often urged against the equitable system of the Courts both 
of England and Ireland, that it has ceased to grow, as it 
once did, in correspondence with changes in the condition 
of society and the growth of ethical principles in the minds of 
men. Yet this complaint isnot wholly just, for even Courts of Law 
in England have, as we have seen, made considerable progress in 
recognising claims by tenants for compensation, and it may be 
assumed that Courts of Equity would not fall behind Courts of 
Law in applying equitable principles. If the practice of the erec- 
tion of buildings by tenants had been as common in England as 
it has been in Ireland, it is probable that a custom of compensa- 
tion would have grown up, and if such a custom had become 
generally established, the Courts both of Law and Equity would 
undoubtedly have given effect to it. The judges would have seen 
in this case, as they saw in others, “a just and reasonable exten- 
sion of the principle of the law by means of local custom.” 


PROGRESS OF THE CONFLICT AT ROME. 

HE closest observers of the state of affairs at Rome—including 
the Occasional Correspondent of the Times, than whom 
nobody has better opportunities of information—seem quite agreed 
on two points. In the first place, the Opposition—which existed 
rather i posse than in esse at the opening of the Council, and 
was timid, diffident, and without plan or combined organization—is 
growing stronger every day, more resolute in its attitude and 
clearer in its aims. ‘The formal position taken up in Bishop 
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Dupanloup’s Pastoral of opposing the “ opportuneness” only of 
the new dogma has been virtually abandoned for what, as we 

inted out at the time, was the real drift of his argument—a 
distinct denial of its truth. And while the singular tact and 
moral force of the great French prelate, aided by the weighty 
authority of his episcopal brother of Paris, has converted a mere 
scattered handful of individual dissentients into a firm and organized 

halanx including nearly every name of note in the ‘Roman 

ierarchy, the unexpected accession of such distinguished con- 
verts from the Court party as Cardinal Rauscher, and such 
hitherto unknown names as that of Strossmayer, who has already 
become a power in the Council, is a fact the significance of which 
the infallibilists scarcely even affect to disguise from themselves. 
On the other hand, however, it is still thought that they are in 
no mind for beating a retreat, and are as yet unshaken in their 
suicidal resolve to tight it out “to the bitter end.” Candlemas 
Day, indeed, has been suffered to pass, like the Epiphany, without 
any promulgation of new decrees, and there is now no professed 
expectation of anything being done before the Annunciation at 
earliest—that is, more than three months after the opening of the 
Council, which its Jesuit prompters had intended to bring to an end 
in three weeks, with their little programme quietly settled by “ in- 
spiration” of the infallible Gest, But it would not be safe to infer 
that the policy which has been forcibly retarded has been aban- 
doned, and there are signs which point in an opposite direction. 
The studied insult of returning the anti-infallibilist Memorial to 
its authors, after keeping it some days, without a word of comment, 
does not look like conciliation or compromise ; and that the Pope 
should have sent autograph letters of commendation to two infal- 
libilist authors, Father Schrader and Father Ramiere, and “ in- 
dulgenced ” a prayer for the return of the Greek schismatics to 
his “infallible” authority, while the question of infallibility is 
still supposed to be sud judice and he is at the head of the as- 
sembly which is to judge it, is a line of conduct which would 
violate all ideas of decency in any other than the very peculiar 
atmosphere of Rome. Of the Jesuit Schema, with its twenty-one 
canons, on the Roman Pontiff and the relations of the Church 
to civil society, we shall have something to say presently. Mean- 
while Mgr. Dupanloup is reported to be intending to bring the 
abuses of the civil government of the Holy See before the Council, 
and such a proposition emanating from a known defender of the 
temporal power, and a man strongly attached to the person of 
the reigning Pope, is suiiiciently indicative of the turn in the 
tide. 

One curious reflection is inevitably suggested by the present 
condition of the conflict in Rome as to the Papal promulgation, in 
1854, of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. To in- 
fallibilists, of course, its certainty is guaranteed by the ipse divit 
of the Pope. But it is not easy to see how Catholics of any 
other school can consistently regard it as an article of faith. It 
can only be said to rest on the consent of the Church in the sense 
that there was a sort of passive acquiescence—which had quite 
as much of indifference or cowardice in it as of genuine con- 
viction—after the promulgation of the decree. A considerable 
number of the more respected and influential bishops had pro- 
tested against it beforehand, and their weighty objections may 
be read in the appendix to Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon. No reasonable 
man who watches what is now going on at Rome can entertain 
a shadow of doubt that if a Council had been summoned to 
decide the question—and it is the first dogma any Pope ever 
assumed to define without one—it would either not have been 
defined at all, or only defined in the face of such an opposition 
as would have deprived the definition of all moral weight. 

It is more interesting, however, at this moment to forecast the 
probable results of the present struggle. And it seems almost 
impossible to doubt that, whichever party carries the day in Coun- 
cil, the ultimate result will be much the same, and just the reverse 
of what the Curia is aiming at. Suppose the subject has to be with- 
drawn altogether, and the Council separates without pronouncing 
any judgment upon it, we have Dr. Manning’s own authority for 
saying that it will be no longer possible to silence or convict 
the open assailants of the dogma. The infallibilists will have been 
signally foiled in a trial of strength where every chance was 
in their favour, and though their belief may survive for awhile as 
an individual opinion, or the watchword of a discredited school, it 
can never again aspire to the dignity of a Catholic doctrine, or 
be thrown in the teeth of its opponents as a test of orthodoxy. 
Let us suppose, however, that the Court of Rome is so ill- 
advised as to press its point at all costs, and that the new 
dogma is carried, as it easily may be, by the votes of some two- 
thirds or more of the assembled prelates, but in the teeth of an 
Opposition numbering from 150 to 250 bishops, and ovtweigh- 
ing the mujority in moral power far more conspicuously than it is 
exceeded by them in mere numerical streagth. It would be 
the first example since the Council of Nice of a doctrine being 
ruled by an Gécumenical Council which was not unanimous, and 
at Nice there were only five dissentients. At Trent several ques- 
tions were left open which the Roman party were anxious to have 
settled, because one or two bishops opposed the intended settle- 
ment. And, in the next place, lookers-on, as well Catholics as 
Protestants, would at once begin to take stock of the component 
elements of the rival parties in the Council. With the possible 
exception of Ketteler, who is said to have ratted, they would 
not find a single man of real eminence among the host of name- 
less Italian bishops, and bishops i partibus, and courtier car- 
dinals, who made up the majority. And they would know 


that while every human inducement of interest, education, 
morbid scrupulosity, or sheer timidity had been arrayed on the 
victorious side, nothing short of stern and imperative conscien- 
tious conviction could have armed so large a number of prelates, 
disposed by every motive of religious association and selfish 
interest to succumb to Roman dictation, with courage to resist 
and dare to call their souls their own. Nor is this all. It 
is already computed that the 140 or 150 signataries of the anti- 
infallibilist Memorial which has been so cavalierly rejected 
represent a good 80 million Catholics, out of a total which cer- 
tainly does not exceed 170 millions. On the other hand there 
are no less than 143 bishops in the Papal States alone, represent- 
ing a population smaller than that of the single Diocese of 
Paris, and 133 more from the rest of Italy, making up together 
a third of the entire Latin episcopate. And whatever abstract 
opinion may be maintained as to the exclusive rights of bishops 
to decide such high matters, it is practically impossible—as even 
the Court of Rome must be dimly conscious—to ignore the 
convictions of the multitude of the clergy and the faithful, 
There is probably a very large moiety of the clergy even in 
England and France (the Catholic journals, with all their 
rigid reserve, are beginning to bear evidence of this) and an 
overwhelming majority of the German clergy—nearly all, in 
fact, who have not been trained by the Jesuits—who are entirely 
opposed to a doctrine which they know or shrewdly suspect to be 
without foundation, and dread being hampered with in their 
dealings with Protestants or waverers. Among the educated laity 
of course the proportion of disbelievers in it is far larger. A 
momentary triumph obtained over this mass of intelligent and 
determined antagonism by a mere numerical majority of the 
Council would be still more fatal than a defeat. Convictions are 
not shifted as easily as the colours in a kaleidoscope, and no one 
could conceive such a man as Dr. Dollinger, or the “ English 
Catholic ” whose letter in the Times we recently commented on, 
sacrificing, or professing to sacrifice, a belief based on the stubborn 
evidence of irrefragable facts, to the arbitrary decree of a crowd 
of nameless and fawning prelates, dictated by the Jesuit scribes of 
the Civilta Cattolica, and enforced by the unscrupulous application 
of the whole machinery of threats and promises at the disposal of 
the Vatican. It is possible such a victory might serve to shed an 
illusory halo over the closing days of Pio Nono, and no man, for that 
matter, would grudge him any gratification he might derive from 
it; but the verdict of history would be swiftly and inetlaceably 
written on the future of the Church, and that verdict would be 
Ve victoribus! It requires no prophets eye to see that the dogmatic 
assertion of Papal intallibility in the nineteenth century would close 
the long era of Roman usurpations which commenced with the 
fabrication of the Isidorian Decretals in the ninth, and the triple 
tiara, which distinguishes the medieval and modern papacy from 
the modest primacy of Rome in the Ancient Church, would be 
shivered by the very act of the daring hand raised to place the 
last and brightest jewel on the forfeit crown. 

Rumours about the intended prorogation of tthe Council, 
rather confirmed than the reverse by the ostentatious denial 
of the Zablet, and the threatened interference of France, are 
again being circulated, and apparently not without some founda- 
tion, but nothing seems as yet certainly known on either 
point. Meanwhile the attitude the Church is to take u 
towards civil governments and society generally is expounde 
with a frankness which leaves nothing to be desired in the 
twenty-one canons, and the extracts from capitula drawn up for 
the acceptance of the Council, which were published the other 
day in the Times. The chapter on the Roman Pontiff would 
challenge no particular remark, as the work of a sworn infal- 
libilist, but for its impudent misappropriation of the too famous 
Florentine decree, which it first quotes, with the invariable 
Ultramontane suppression of the crucial clause limiting its 
scope by the decrees of Gicumenical Councils, and then substi- 
tutes for the suppressed clause a precisely opposite statement, 
asserting, in the teeth of all Councils and all Church history, 
that the jurisdiction of the Roman Pontitf is “ immediate and 
ordinary” over every diocese of Christendom; thus completely 
superseding the inherent rights of jurisdiction of the whole 
Kpiscopate. No doubt to have appended a reference to the canons 
of the ancient Councils to this announcement would have been 
rather too grotesque a paradox even for the Jesuit rectifiers of 
Church history to venture upon. But the omission and the sup- 
plement are both noteworthy. ‘The twenty-one canons are 
chiefly remarkable for the succinct and outspoken enunciation 
of as rigid an ‘intolerance ”—the word is expressly adopted— 
as could well be put into words. “ Whoever says,” we read 
in canon 6, “that the intolerance (¢ntolerantiam) whereby the 
Catholic Church proscribes and condemns all religious sects 
separated from her communion is not prescribed by Divine 
right . . . let him be anathema.” Perhaps it will be replied 
that this is a purely theological question, and that the Church, 
being herself in possession of divine truth, cannot but condemn 
as erroneous all contradictory teaching. But unfortunately for this 
charitable interpretation, the Jesuit compiler of the document, 
who had already informed the world in his work on Zhe Pope 
and Modern Ideas, largely quoted by “ Janus,” that the Church 
rules bodies as well as souls, has taken care that there shall be 
no ambiguity about the meaning of his new code of canon law. 
Let us turn from the sixth to the twelfth canon. “ Whosoever 
says that Christ our Lord and Saviour has conferred upon the 
Church the power to direct only by advice and persuasion, and not 
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to order by laws those who turn aside and rebel, and to compel and } 


coerce them by external judgment and salutary penalties, let him be 
anathema.” The next canon confines the sense of the word Church 
to the “holy Catholic and Roman Apostolic Church.” The 
external “ judgments and punishments ” are therefore those of the 
Roman Church—in other words, of the Pope and the Inquisition. 
For a fuller account of these “holy maxims” of Christian legisla- 
tion, the reader may be referred to the recent letter of “an 
English Catholic” on the subject. The entire independence of 
the civil power, and absolute authority of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
social and public” matters to which it may be extended, 

js affirmed in subsequent canons. And, as though to educate 
its party up to the right standard of Catholic feeling on this 
int, the inspired Civdta had an article the other day on “ Bad 
Politicians and the Council,” treating with summary contempt 
the threat of Catholic Powers presuming to interfere with the 
action of the Council in any way, and adding that, if the civil 
Governments make laws contrary to the decrees of the Council, 
those laws will be radically null and void, and will in no wise 
bind the consciences of their subjects. We need not wonder 
that this edifying Schema Constitutionis Dogmatice de Ecclesié 
Christi, probably the work of the Jesuit Schrader, and certainly 
to be interpreted by the commentary of the Jesuit Civilta, should 
be designated by “ pious and learned Catholics” in Rome as “ an 
amplified edition of Boniface VIII.’s Bull Unam Sanctam,” which 
Clement V. was compelled, under pressure of the French King, 
virtually to retract. It is well, however, to know clearly before- 
hand what we have to expect when once the absolute and infallible 
authority of the Roman Pontiff has been proclaimed as the “ last 
star of hope” to a perishing world, and that “sublime spectacle 
” the Holy Roman and Universal Inquisition, 

is once more lifted from the dust to regenerate the disobedient 


children of a fallen age in its strong and warm embrace. 


= 


RABBITS. 


T a recent meeting of the Warwickshire Chamber of Agri- 

culture Mr. Bromley Davenport is reported to have quoted 
the following sentence from a “ London leading article ” :— What, 
for instance, could be more unjust than that tenants should be 
compelled not only to keep the rabbits for their landlords, but 
even be obliged to preserve their eggs?” A public speaker is 
seldom called upon to give chapter and verse for his quotations, 
especially if they all jump with the sympathies of his audience, 
and so we have no means of gratifying our curiosity as to the 
character and whereabouts of the journal which is so strangely 
hazy as to questions of zoology neither difficult nor recondite. 
A gastronomic newspaper, if there were one, might possibly 
have committed such an error; the transition from rabbits’ 
“wings,” which the table recognises, to their “eggs,” being to 
some extent easy. But there is no such newspaper that we know 


of; and we are accordingly led to surmise that Mr, Bromley 


Davenport, reluctantly admitting the necessity of some change 
in the Game-laws, could not forbear the sort of joke which was 
likely to invalidate the testimony of those public journals which 
have been tolerably unanimous in paving the way for such change. 
The process of conversion is always painful and reluctant; but 
that a change must come, at least as regards ground game, must 
be obvious by this time to every one who either reads the reports 
of our Chambers of Agriculture on the subject, or has any 


cognizance of the state of things in counties where game is 


preserved to excess, 

Against partridges there is little clamour. Pheasants (in 
moderation, and not in such numbers as to suffice for battues, 
which, say what their advocates will, are an un-English and 
unsportsmanlike variety of butchery) can scarcely be a ruinous 

lague to the tenant-farmer where there is a liberal allowance of 
dian-corn food and Norwich pheasant-food, and the like pro- 
vender, for their due maintenance, Indeed it may be doubted 
whether, when’ pheasants are not unreasonably multiplied, the 
farmer has not a certain pride in co-operating with his landlord as 
to their preservation, and in feeling that he thereby forwards, in- 
stead of making a grievance of, his landlord’s sport and amusement. 
Hares would be more serious depredators, but then we have some 
reason to hope that the cry heard in many quarters that “hares 
are scarce” is not altogether unfounded. And so we come to 
rabbits, the “lepus cuniculus,” a species of the “hare” genus of 
which the name is legion. Look where one will, into manuals 
of zoology or encyclopedias of rural sports, one finds in effect 
& consensus of testimony as to the extraordinary fertility of the 
rabbit. Pennant says that this “may be imagined when it is 
remembered that it will begin to breed at the age of six 
months, and produce several broods a year, generally from 
five to seven or eight at a time. Rabbits will breed seven 
times a year, and bring eight young ones each time. On a 
aan that this happens regularly for four years, their numbers 
will amount to 1,274,840.” And though Daniel and Blaine 
challenge the exact accuracy of this calculation—of course in the 
interest of sport and sportsmen—it may be assumed that, after a 
liberal deduction for overstatement and a large allowance for the 
mortality among rabbits caused by long-continued rains, there 
must still remain of so rapidly multiplying a progeny a residuum 
formidable enough in dimensions to match, unless kept down, an 
Egyptian plague. It is hard to conceive how this can possibly be 
in any other light by clear-sighted and reflecting persons, 


whether landlords or tenants ; and yet, when one reads in Blaine’s 
Encyclopedia of Rural Sports, p. 883, that “the fecundity of the 
rabbit is extreme, and it was a bountiful ordination of Providence 
to make it so, seeing it has little tendency to do injury, but vast 
capabilities to do us essential service,” an insight is obtained into 
the proclivity of the human mind to justify, and find recommend- 
ations for, whatsoever it espouses, whether beneficial or hurtful. 
What the rabbit’s capabilities of essential service may be—except 
as regards its fur, and the food which it might supply ready to 
the poor man’s hand, but which woe-betide him if he helps 
himself to—we are at a loss to discover. If it be true, as a 
tenant-farmer averred at Coventry, that “the loss of food to the 
nation in one year by the over-preservation of game was greater 
than the loss in any one year by the cattle-plague,” and if a very 
great part of this loss arises from the overstocking of rabbits, 
what becomes of the argument in their favour as a cheap 
food, and one within the poor man’s reach by honest means? 
And then—as to Mr. Blaine’s crediting the rabbit with “ little 
tendency to injury”—who does not smile to note how utterly 
at variance with facts is the thought to which a devoted 
sportsman’s wish has been the father in this instance? It were 
the easiest possible thing in life to prove that the rabbit does a good 
deal more than “tend” to injure every one connected with the iand 
—landlord, tenant, labourer—the first of these, if he would but see 
it, most ofall. For it is the landlord’s interest to keep down the 
rabbits to an infinitesimally low point, not only for the sake of 
retaining good tenants to do justice to his land, and leave it on 
his hand at the termination of their lease as good as, if not better 
than, they found it, but also for the sake of the young trees of his 
plantations ; for the loss of these through the destructiveness of 
hares and rabbits, but more especially of the latter, is not that of 
the mere value of the plants, but of the labour in planting and 
replanting, and of the “ proventus ” which would be coming in if 
the trees were growing aud thriving. Of course there are divers 
schemes for painting the stems and branches of young trees to 
keep off the rabbits, and to induce them to confine their ravages to 
the crops which are less directly a landlord’s question; but we 
believe that of these some are inelflective and inoperative, whilst 
the rest are destructive to the plants, as closing up the pores of 
the bark and leaves. But the experience of the practical author of 
the Boos: of the Landed Estate—which was reviewed last year in 
these columns—as well as of the author of the Furesicx, is dis- 
tinctly in favour of the extermination of hares and rabbits, in 
preference to the costly and delusive applications of mixtures of 
lime-wash, or cow-dung and soot. And bota, in etlect, concur in 
the conclusion arrived at by the first-named author—a Yorkslire 
land-agent of large experience and range of practice—namely, 
that “if landed proprietors would look to their own interests, 
they would destroy all hares and rabbits on their estates. Not 
only would the saving of expense to themselves be immense, an 
the increased value of the young plantations be more satisiactory, 
but for the sake of their tenants on the property this deserves 
consideration.” 

It would be superfluous to dilate on the nuisance which rabbits 
must needs be to the tenant-farmer, eating up his young b'ades of 
grass, and his corn as it appears above the surface. If he be a 
hop-grower, he is doomed to feel their devastating influence in 
his hop-yard or hop-garden also; and, in short, the teuaut who 
could look calmly and complacently, we do not say upon a rabbit- 
warren in his immediate neighbourhood, but upon the toleration 
and keeping up of rabbits in his hedge-rows and the adjoining 
coverts, might be safely set down as a thriftless and insensate 
dullard. ‘There is every excuse, therefore, for the almost unani- 
mous clamour which the tenant-farmers are raising—not a whit 
too soon—against this fertile source of loss and disappvintment. 
In whatever light a landlord may regard them, in the tenant’s 
eye rabbits are and must be vermin, And the speedy recognition 
by landlords of the tenant’s view upon this matter might not 
improbably avail to stay or stave off, indefinitely, a further agita- 
tion about the Game-laws. Tenants who are good for anything 
will be glad to forward their landlords’ wishes as to a reasonable 
maintevance of game, and will take pleasure in seeing him shoot 
over their farms. ‘They would be preternaturally smooth-tempered, 
however, if they did not cherish and vent dissatisfaction at see- 
ing their crops of all kinds decimated by hares and rabbits; 
nor do we think they can be blamed for a natural jealousy, if 
their landlord lets his shooting, and if the tenant of the shooting, 
as is too often the case, fosters and encourages rabbits. Nothing 
is said in the Chambers of Agriculture as to the bearing of the 
“rabbit” question upon the labourer. Yet the extirpation of 
the rabbit irom our estates and farms would undoubtedly remove 
from him an every-day—and we had almost said venial—tempta- 
tion, the yielding to which places him in the category of the law- 
less and disaffected, and is a step downward in the career of one 
who might otherwise be able to steer an upright course. At 
country petty sessions cases of “ trespass in pursuit of conies” 
compete in frequency with those of “drunk and disorderly ” on 
the charge-sheet; and we are not sure that, in the former, justice 
is always as blind and impartial as in the latter. As things are 
at present a labourer is liable to fine or imprisonment if, on his 
homeward walk after work, he diverges but a yard from the fvot- 
path, and, stumbling over a rabbit in a snare placed there as a 
trap for him by a gamekeeper, commits the illegal act of picking 
it up and appropriating it, 

But though the keeping-down, or even stamping-out, of rabbits 
might be a most desirable consummation, it is by no means easy 
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to see by what changes in the law this end is to be attained. Mr. 
P. W. Martin, the member for Rochester, has obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the laws relating to game, and from his 

eech at Coventry it is to be inferred that he proposes to vest in 
the tenant the absolute right to rabbits, and to prohibit him from 
such agreements in regard to them as at present make the game 
on a farm the property of the landlord. In many Scotch leases 
of the present day the proprietor reserves all rights of game and 
fishing so stringently and exactingly that the compensation-clause 
which is inserted for the sake of form or decency 1s almost abso- 
lutely futile. But if a tenant agrees to such a lease he has only 
himself to blame for it. There is more fairness and liberality in 
English agreements between landlord and tenant, if one may 
judge from the sample of them given in the Book of the Landed 
Estate (p. 86), which provides by apparently summary processes 
for the payment of injury and damage done by rabbits to a tenant’s 
crops. But even upon this compensation-clause the author's 
comment is to the effect that such damages can never be fairly 
estimated. “ A certain amount of produce may be taken as the 
quantity the rabbits may have eaten, but there is the loss of manure 
which would have resulted from that produce, and the quantity of 
grass and the harm done to it can never be estimated justly.” It is 
peculiarly vexatious, too, that not only a landlord, but a landlord’s 
shooting-tenant, may turn a man’s farm into a rabbit-warren, and 
the sufferer have to put up with only approximate compen- 
sation. Mr. Martin’s bill would aim at putting an end to such 
unsatisfactory arrangements by prohibiting all surrender of a 
tenant’s rights to his landlord; and it would no doubt be the 
tenant’s interest—if the power were in his hands—to keep down 
the rabbits. But so is it the landlord's, if he did but know it. And 
if a landlord is short-sighted, why may not a tenant be? An 
improvident tenant might conceivably neglect the due keeping 
down of rabbits, to his own detriment no doubt, but also to that of 
his landlord eventually. Herein lies the difficulty of the proposal 
to make hares and rabbits the actual property of the occupier of the 
land; and many will prefer Mr. Newdegate’s common-sense view 
that the remedy for the evil consists in specific contract between 
landlord and tenant. When the latter is taking a farm, then is his 
time for making or declining stipulations as to the keeping down 
or keeping up of rabbits and ground game. If the tenant did 
but hold his own then, the seat of the evil would be reached, 
and no substantial tenant-farmer who stipulated for protection 
against rabbits would be long in finding a landlord to his mind. 
The nuisance of rabbits has become excessive through the passion 
for sport of a few unreflecting landlords; but the evil results are 
so patent that, when realized, they must work their own cure. 
And this cure might surely be found in a specific contract; but 
such contract should, inter alia, bar a landlord from handing over 
his rights of shooting to a shooting-tenant, whose sole concern is 
with the game, and who has no stake or interest in the land over 
which he shoots. The tenant-farmer might reasonably obtain power 
to shoot rabbits over his own farm; but the tenant's shooting and 
the landlord’s to boot will not very appreciably abate the 
nuisance, which will only effectually be met by the appointment 
of rabbit-trappers, paid so much per head, and not so much per 
day. Thus only—with casual auxiliaries in foxes, polecats, weasels, 
and various birds of prey, and the more regular help of bipeds 
with dog and gun—an evil may be got under which, unlike niany 
evils, has very little to excuse or palliate it. When the farmer sees 
an army of rooks 

Rioting on the furrowed plain, 
Pecking, hopping, 
Picking, popping, 
Among the barley newly sown, 

his wrath is mitigated by the reflection that they are the best of 
scavengers, and he does not—unless very ill-conditioned—resort 
to strychnine, the use of which is not only illegal, but a waste of 
trouble. But beyond the pleasure to the eye in the gambols of 
the rabbit as it frisks and frolics at evening outside its burrow- 
eaten hedgebank, and beyond its culinary use as a curry, or soused 
in onions, there is neither sense nor sentiment that can be enlisted 
to arrest judgment upon the rabbit tribe; and therefore we sin- 
cerely hope that the discussion of Mr. Martin’s Bill will lead to 
such results as, either 7 legislative enactment or—which might 
be preferable if feasible—by a more general agreement, may 
effectually reduce and minimize the nuisance. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


T is common enough to find persons who contrive to liye in 
tolerable respectability and not to make any very flagrant de- 
fault in their duty te their neighbour, or in a bowing acquaintance 
with duty elsewhere, from no moral principle whatever, nor from 
any very marked sense of right and wrong, but simply from the 
promptings of cowardice, and the conviction that it is safer and 
easier not to be talked of, and to enjoy the society of well-to-do 
friends. This sort of character is not what theologians term heroic 
virtue, but it is at least eflicacious, when no stronger temptation 
intervenes on the other side, to keep such people from inflicting any 
very flagrant injury on the rest of mankind. 
udging from what has already occurred since the commence- 
ment of the Session, we should say that the department of Public 
Works, as managed by its nominal head, Mr. Ayrton, and its real 
head, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, would most probably be 
conducted on some such low level line of official conscience. It 


may even at times simulate an august aspect of public spirit 
and generosity whenever the new House of Commons affects, 
as new democratic bodies are sometimes apt to do, the high im- 
perial policy; but its backslidings are sure to be many, and its 
falls, if it swerves from the path of virtue, will certainly be scanda- 
lous. Mr. Layard has left the legacy of four special public works 
in a condition of more or less imperfect progress—the Law Courts, 
the treatment of the portion of the Thames Embankment lying 
between Waterloo and Charing Cross Bridges, the National Gallery, 
and the internal decoration of the Palace of Westminster. 

In the matter of the Law Courts it was found to be cheaper 
and better to do what was right; and Mr. Lowe, in convenient 
oblivion of the excessive vehemence with which he pressed the 
claims of the Howard Street site on Parliament and people, has 
given Mr. Street the order to prepare the plans for Carey Street 
and keep within the estimated cost. We have a strong belief in 
the robustness of Mr. Street's organization, mental as well as 
physical, and we are convinced that he will have need of both in 
his frequent progressions between the brawny edile in Whitehall 
Place and the mordant questor at the Treasury. We have but 
one word of advice to him, which to so distinguished an architect 
it is almost unnecessary to give. In that cutting down which we 
fear is imminent, let him stick in the first place to his proportions 
and his sky-line, and in the second to his mouldings; and then, 
if he has to drop a good deal of ornamentation, he may do it with 
regret, indeed, but without the conviction of irreparable damage. 

In regard to the Thames Embankment both the Ministers 
are at an advantage, for it chances that virtue is in this case 
pleasanter than vice to each of them. Mr. Ayrton, when only 
the unadorned representative of Wapping and Ratcliffe High- 
way, did not patronise the street with which we forget how many 
boards had conspired to fill up the open space under the Adelphi 
Terrace, and to its abandonment accordingly Mr. Ayrton has 
no objection. We were fearful as to the fate of the proposed 
British Museum of Natural History, which a Committee last 
year advised—with the general concurrence of men of science 
and men of taste—should be placed in the broadest part of the 
area, so as to relieve the old Museum ata minimum of incon- 
venience, furnish a fine object on the river bank, hide the South- 
Eastern shed, provide a centre of rational recreation for Lambeth 
and Southwark, and baulk the omnivorous swallow of South Ken- 
sington, Captain Grosvenor, in the name of that enlightened body 
of citizens whose predominant idea of recreation is chuck-farthing 
and throwing wheels, with an occasional interlude of clandestine 
betting, asked a question which was to have elicited the answer 
that no such profane handling of a sacred space would be tole- 
rated by a Liberal Government as the diversion of public ground 
from such a dedication to become a mere receptacle of moths and 
bones. Happily Mr. Lowe, who isa Trustee of the British Museum, 
was equal to the emergency, and hit on the happy expedient 
of veiling a really far-sighted and generous conclusion in the 
language of the most exacting parsimony. The bit of land which 
the gallant Captain wished to appropriate was really too big and 
too valuable to let go so easily. It absolutely measured a little 
over two acres, and therefore to abandon the prospect of covering 
it with a public building, when it could be had tor nothing, was 
preposterous, 

On the National Gallery the oracles are dumb. The ground 
needed is as good as bought, but nothing has been decided as to 
the designs, which have long been sent in. Seeing how much 
time has already elapsed since the work was entrusted to Mr. 
Barry, this deadlock seems, to say the least, odd. We fear the 
Sirens will be too much for Mr. Ayrton, unless he is promptly 
and vigorously upheld in the path of rectitude. 

The order tor the internal decoration in Salviati’s mosaics of the 
Central Hall of the Palace of Westminster was given to Mr. 
Barry while Mr, Layard was still in office, and was grumbled at by 
a virtuous House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone, anxious to save 
his subordinate and yet unwilling to risk a combination of re- 
trenching Liberals and economic Tories, hit upon a distinction 
which it was a great success for even his subtle intellect to have 
devised. The roof and the walls belonged to the structure, the 
mural shafts from which that roof spruug could not be so quali- 
fied—consequently the mosaic for ceiling and for walls might be 
allowed, while the substitution of marble for stone shafts must be 
forbidden. The result is that the amount of gold and of colour on 
the spaces between the grgining ribs presses down the apartment ; 
while the insertion of the marble shafts and the application of 
gold to the canopies of the niches above the figures, in addition 
to the mosaic backgrounds which have been provided, would 
have preserved the balance of proportion. Still the whole effect 
is decidedly very good, and when the projected decorations 
are all completed, the Octagon Hall will form a worthy centre 
to a building which is after all a magnificent monument. Mr 
Poynter's figures of St. George and his allegorical attendants m 
the panel over the archway leading to the Lords’ lobby is a 
masculine design, but it would have been better if the composition 
had not been broken up by the heraldic basement on which the 
figures are placed, the silvery tone of which stands out in rather 
too cold a contrast to the golden ground of the upper composition. 
The improvement in the lighting of the hall tails short of the 
promise, but national economy must, we fancy, bear the responsi- 
bility of this shortcoming. 

Mr. Ayrton, questioned by Lord Elcho as to whether he in- 
tended to give effect to the recommendation of last year’s Com- 
mittee, to have the designs of public and quasi-public buildings 
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in the metropolis deposited at his office, as those of railways 
are at the Board of Trade, chose to misunderstand the question 
and to assume that it had only reference to buildings promoted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. There was no mistake, how- 
ever, about his answer—the First Commissioner flatly refused to 
do anything of the sort, or give any help to the general architec- 
tural improvement of London. No doubt it is not much to be 
regretted that Mr. Ayrton’s taste is not to be exercised on 
criticizing the designs even of an engineer’s clerk. But Mr. 
Ayrton is not above mortal change. Greater Ministers than he 
have before now been evicted from trifling causes, and those who 
wish to prevent this salutary recommendation from becoming a 
dead letter had better not lose much time in pressing it forward. 
According to the rate of progress observable in legislation ori- 
ginated in private brains, it will hardly, under the most favour- 
able circumstances, become operative within the period of Mr. 
Ayrton’s still remaining space of edileship. In the meanwhile 
Captain Galton has been detailed to the Board of Works to assist 
the First Commissioner, and the public has some guarantee that 
the constructional security at least of our public buildings will 
not be overlooked, nor their architectural supervision transferred 
to raw and incompetent hands. 


THE GLOBE AND SURREY THEATRES. 


Jie sensational dramas of which the Adelphi Theatre used to 
be regarded as the home are generally compounded of comic 
as well as serious incidents and won, Even that dreary piece 
Formosa contains one or two passages that may raise a laugh, and 
some of the earlier productions of Mr. Boucicault have afforded 
exercise for the talents of Mr. Paul Bedford and other actors of 
the same school. We have seen a new piece at the Globe Theatre, 
called Philomel, which combines the terrible with the humorous 
in the proper proportion for a sensational composition, but it 
happens that the audience laugh most at the point where they 
were intended by the author to be horrified. Two men have been 
confederates in crime, and each of them could give evidence to 
hang the other. They meet on the level top of a seaside cliff, 
where nothing except one small tree is interposed between them 
and a sheer precipice of fifty feet. They engage in a close and 
deadly struggle, in which they gradually approach the brink. 
Each desires to take the other’s life, but each to take it must 
sacrifice his own. A scene like this may by skilful management 
be made to affect the more inexperienced and excitable part of an 
audience very powerfully, while veteran playgoers will at least be 
interested in observing how far the management has succeeded in 
reconciling the appearance of danger with the fact of safety. One 
of the parties in the struggle which we are describing is an elderly 
physician, who is certainly very unlikely to have wandered to 
such a place at such a time. However, he may have been driven 
thither by the fear of discovery of his crime. ‘lhe other party is a 
Creole, a scoundrel of loose habits who may be expected to turn up 
anywhere. But it happens that, besides these enemies who are to 
work each other’s deaths, there is a third person present—namely, a 
Jew, to whom the doctor has liabilities of an urgent character. 
Whether the Jew is actuated by a desire to save human life in 
general, or only the life of a debtor which has a pecuniary value, 
we do not know ; but the Jew, from whatever motive, interposes 
in the quarrel, and narrowly escapes being involved in its extreme 
consequences. ‘The enemies in their struggle approach nearer and 
nearer to the verge, and just as they are falling over it one of them 
grasps the tail of the Jew’s coat, while the i ew, to save himself, 
grasps the small tree which grows upon the edge. In the moment 
of extreme tension the weakest part of the chain must yield, and 
that, as readers will divine, is the tail of the Jew’s coat. The 
tail is torn from the body of the coat, and is carried by the doctor, 
who clung to it, over the precipice. Two men have perished by a 
sudden and frightful death, and another has received irreparable 
damage in his garment. At the foot of the precipice we are to 
suppose that there are lying the battered and bleeding corpses of 
the doctor and the Creole, who had been his accomplice, and had 
become his enemy. At the top of the same precipice stands a 
Jew, who has becn saved from the like awful fall by the skin of 
his teeth, as the saying is, and whose coat has been seriously in- 
jured without any prospect of compensation. There can be no 
doubt that the author meant the audience to be shocked by this 
scene, but they have the perversity to be amused. Instead of the 
thrill of horror which ought to be excited by this incident 
laughter is heard throughout the house. And during the re- 
mainder of the play. when reference is made to the fall of the 
doctor and the Creole, the audience testifies by renewed laughter 
that it has not forgotten the exciting moment in which the Jew 
saved his life, but lost his tail. 

A letter has appeared in the 7%mes in reference to this piece 
Philomel, alleging that the plot and characters have been taken, 
without asking or obtaining fine, from a novel called Which Wins, 
Love or Money? We have compared our recollection of the play 
With a copy of the novel printed in 1862, and we find that the 
plot, characters, and even names are for the most part the same in 

th. The character of the Jew has indeed been developed in the 
play, so as to give scope for the acting of Mr. J. Clarke, beyond 
its dimensions in the novel; and further, the tragi-comical 
struggle and fall over the precipice has been imported into the play 
either from the dramatic author’sinvention, or from some other 
source than the novel. In the story the Creole is poisoned by the 


doctor, who afterwards falls asleep in his gig, and his pon 

wandering from the road and being frightened by the Creole’s 
dog, he is tumbled in his gig over a cliff. This would have 
been a sufficiently moving incident, but probably the resources 
of the Globe Theatre do not comprise a pony and a dog, and it 
would be difficult to upset a gig over even an imaginary 
precipice without liability to have to find a new actor fur the 
doctor’s part every night. So the Creole and the doctor are 
brought together on the cliff, and the Jew is added to the 
party, with the result which we have already endeavoured to 
describe. We will only add that if our readers feel dull and 
think that a hearty laugh would do them good, they had better go 
and see the great sensational scene at the Globe Theatre, which is 
quite as funny as any of the pantomimes. The piece is skilfully 
adapted to the talents of the company, and it was formed by drama- 
tizing an average novel. It is of course open to the dramatic 
author to show if he can that he and the author of the novel have 
both drawn from a common source; but if he has borrowed from 
the novel, he ought to have acknowledged his obligation. That, 
however, is a matter rather between the two authors than for the 
public which goes to see the drama. But if a drama suitable 
to a particular company can be constructed in this easy way, 
it is wonderful that we get so few novelties on the stage. It 
would be ridiculous to pretend that either of the authors of 
Philomel has displayed any talent which other writers may not 
hope to rival, unless, indeed, it be the talent for borrowing without 
acknowledgment, which the dramatic author seems to possess in 
an eminent degree. ‘The absurd struggle on the cliff was probably 
introduced in deference to the supposed exigency of the public 
taste; but dramatic authors should remember that, if they under- 
stand their business, they can make the mention of death more 
impressive than its actual occurrence. We may recommend this 
author, when he wants to compose another drama, to seek his 
a and characters in a novel, but to ask leave before he takes 
them. 

If the sensational drama flourishes on this side of the Thames, 
we should expect that it would be not less popular on the other. 
The programme at the Surrey Theatre for this week has consisted 
of a drama in two acts called Pike O'Callaghan, and the panto- 
mime of St. George and the Dragon. We should not call the drama 
violently sensational. It bas as much literary merit as many 
dramas which are performed on this side of the water, and, con- 
sidering the poverty of invention of modern dramatists, even Mr. 
Gladstone would hardly desire to consign the patriotic Irishman 
to oblivion. Let the upas-tree be spared, at least for the purpose 
of the Surrey Theatre. As regards the pantomime we are happy 
to observe that the management, while availing itself of those 
methods of embellishment which are used at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, still relies on the same sources of attraction as 
were all-powerful on the transpontine stage when some of us 
were younger. Indeed, from the moment that we heard the 
familiar words, “ Any oranges, gentlemen, gingerbeer, soda-water, 
lemonade,” and saw the cans of porter in the pit, we felt confident 
that before the night was over the clown and pantaloon would go 
to bed in furnished lodgings in the old well-remembered style. 
Indeed, we should suppose that there never has been a pantomime 
at the Surrey Theatre in which this incident did not occur. The 
clown and pantaloon arrive carrying their luggage. They give 
orders to the landlady for a combination of dinner and tea. They 
air the bed with the red-hot poker, and use the same implement 
to stir the teapot, which has just before received the contents of 
a canister marked “ gunpowder.” They dress themselves in 
nightgowns and caps and lie down upon the bed, but they cannot 
sleep. There are two domestic insects which are frequent causes 
of unrest, and one or other of them is an indispensable character 
in a Surrey pantomime. Sometimes a body nearly circular and 
as big as a cheese-plate is seen moving over the wall. On this 
occasion a creature about the size and colour of a lobster 
is actually captured by the clown and thrown into the fire. The 
candlestick, which has been placed for safety in a basin, walks away 
of its own accord, and is succeeded by a rushlight-shade which 
marches solemnly into the room. A gigantic cat climbs upon the 
bed and squats at the sleepers’ feet. Atter every successive inter- 
ruption, the two figures in gowns and caps appear again to compose 
themselves for slumber. If it be objected that all this has been 
done before, the answer might be that it is at least as new as and 
more funny than those parts of the pantomime which are copied 
from this side of the water. It need not be said that St. George 
and his brother champions are personated by young ladies, and the 
elements of burlesque which are so popular at other houses are 
not neglected by the manager of the Surrey Theatre. Indeed, 
if we compare the burlesque at the Globe Theatre with this 
pantomime, we shall find a close resemblance. The fair Sophia, 
daughter of Muley the Turk, is played at one house by Mr. J. 
Clarke. Stormosa, daughter of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, is played 
at the other house by Mr. John Murray. The fun of seeing a 
man playing a girl’s part is about as hackneyed at all the theatres 
on this side of the water as the fun of seeing a clown and panta- 
loon disturbed by domestic insects is upon the other. But then it 
is to be remembered that a pantomime lasts only three months, 
whereas burlesques last all the year. We should not expect to 
see better acting of this kind than may be seen at these two 
theatres, but it is rather a dismal prospect if we are to see nothing 
else until the pantomimes come round again. 
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REVIEWS. 


LONG’S DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC.* 


7s third volume of Mr. Long’s Decline of the Roman Republic 
carries on the narrative from the beginning of the last Mithri- 
datic war to Ceesar’s appointment to the proconsulate of the Gauls 
and Illyria, B.c. 71-58. During these thirteen years the domi- 
nions of Rome were largely extended; her political constitution 
was rudely shaken; the incompetency of the Senate to rule over so 
vast a portion of the world was made more manifest, and the neces- 
sity for some organic change in the system of government more 
conspicuous. The extensive though not quite irresponsible powers 
lodged in the hands of a general-in-chief—the favourite of the 
monied class and the people, the object of suspicion and alarm to 
the oligarchy—were a rehearsal of the approaching Empire ; and 
both in the provinces and the capital the weakness and wicked- 
ness of senatorial administration displayed themselves in the 
darkest colours. 

Of Mr. Long’s high qualifications for such a work as this por- 
tion of Roman annals we have twice already spoken. In the 
volume before us, his materials, though still, as he frequently 
complains, very inadequate and uncertain, are materially rein- 
forced by the speeches and letters of Cicero; by the letters 
especially, for although the orator professionally coloured, or 
even distorted, facts while impeaching or defending political 
foes or clients, his correspondence with Atticus and other friends 
often enables the reader to discover or divine some real truth, 
it is scarcely possible, indeed, to overrate the value of con- 
temporary letters for the historian. In comparison with his 
letters, Walpole’s history of the reigns of the Second and Third 
Georges is a doubtful guide. Dr. Joseph Meade may have been a 
sound expositor of the Apocalypse, but his speculations on the 
Millennium and Antichrist have long been in the limbo which 
awaits Dr. Cumming, while his correspondence will continue to 
instruct the student of Charles the First’s reign and of the great 
controversy between prerogative and privilege. ‘The Epistles of 
Cicero and the younger Pliny are to Roman history what Meade’s, 
Clarendon’s, Baillie’s, and Walpole’s are to that of England. Mr. 
Long is a sharp cross-examiner of his authorities. The rhetorical 
vein that renders so much of classical, and especially Roman, 
history suspicious has no delusions for him. He treats Plutarch, 
Dion, Velleius, even Marcus Tullius himself with aslittle ceremony 
as magistrates treat uniortunate gentlemen whose names are down 
in the police-sheet. “ You, Velleius, are a smooth-toncued varlet, 
and you, Dion Cassius, a backbiting fellow; I remand you both 
for further inquiry. Appian, you are honest enough, but you mar 
a curious tale in the telling of it—often omitting the point or the 
most material circumstances in your evidence. Sallust, you appa- 
rently were behind the curtain at the time, and can therefore, if 
you will, let us into the light of Catilina’s real drift; and can also 
explain how it was that Cicero, within a few months, so entirely 
changed his opinion about that gentleman.” Such strictness in 
examination is as material for Mr. Long as it is for Mr. Froude. 
Juvenal was either ill-informed or unfair when he wrote “ Quicquid 
Grecia mendax—Audet in historia.” The Greeks, without in- 
cluding the Cretans, who were proverbial liars, were not unskilled 
in the art of telling “ bouncers,” but they fell far short of the 
ttomans in that respect. Even Livy, who is seldom sceptical, 
taxes his countrymen with gross misrepresentation of their own 
virtues and other people’s vices, and complains that the stream 
of history was polluted at its very sources by the exaggerations 
of good or evil in family records, and more particularly, as is 
sometimes the case now, by funeral sermons. 

To two classes of readers Mr, Long’s “ Decline of the Com- 
monwealth ” will prove an invaluable guide—to those who study 
the history of the time generally, and to those who consult the 
authorities for it. On the Ciceronian Speeches and Letters this 
narrative amounts almost to a running commentary, and the 
chapter devoted to “C. Verres and the Province of Sicily” is a 
model of skilful condensation, Nothing material for under- 
standing what the provincial government of Rome was under the 
Senate is omitted trom it, and even if the impeacher of Verres 
may have painted him blacker than he was, yet, with every 
allowance for rhetorical temptation and forensic or party exagge- 
ration, there can be no doubt that the spoiler of Sicily was not 
an altogether bad representative of a Roman Proconsul of the 
time. It did not come within the scope of the Iistory of the 
Romans under the Empire to include more than a brief survey 
of the circumstances that led to the subversion of the constitu- 
tion; and Dr. Liddell’s account of the decline of the Common- 
wealth, though a useful collection of facts, is anything but 
critical. Mr. Long accordingly has supplied an existing gap 


in English histories of the Roman Commonwealth. He does not | 


indeed bridge over the space between Dr. Arnold’s and Dean 
Merivale’s narratives, but he has rendered the interval between 
them much narrower than it was, and far more intelligible to 
readers in general. 

It was long the fashion—and a depraved one it was—not merely 
to put almost implicit faith in the statements of Greek and Roman 
writers, but also to treat antiquity itself as something apart from 
modern experience. Men wearing tunics and togas were for 
the most part looked upon as belonging to a different race from 
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those who wear coats and trowsers. He might have been thought 
a hardy or an affected writer who should have suggested that the 
Sempronia of Sallust corresponded with the political ladies who 
took so active a share in the wars and intrigues of the Fronde; 
that the younger Agrippina was an earlier Catherine de’ Medici, 
or Madame de Longueville a modern representative of Czesar's 
Servilia. From this error Mr. Long is quite exempt. He writes 
of Cicero and Crassus, of Pompeius and Cxesar, as he would write 
of Bolingbroke and Marlborough, of Brougham and Wellington, 
His view of Roman worthies has no jot of that theatrical disguise 
which in the last century was considered the proper mode of dealing 
with great senators and soldiers. He sees that, however men may 
differ in their habiliments, their manners, or their speech, they 
differ very little in distant centuries from one another in their pas- 
sions, their motives of action, or their prejudices; that even reli- 
gions make very little essential change in man’s nature; that a 
Supreme Pontiff under a different dispensation would have been a 
decorous Primate, and the College of Augurs a respectable Dean 
and Chapter. 

We hold it to be an essential condition in every one who treats of 
ancient history to be well acquainted with, if not to take a lively 
interest in, the movements and institutions of his own times. From 
the want of such interest, from the seclusion of all that happened 
centuries ago as of things whose import and results are defunct, 
it has come that so many lifeless tomes of Greek and Roman 
annals cumber our shelves. Amid many defects Mitford was 
devoid of this one. He wrote of Greece with the feelings that 
would have actuated him had he been writing of the French 
Revolution. Llis very antipathy to popular government imparts 
liveliness to his crabbed and corrupt style. He hates Cleon as 
he hated Danton; he welcomes Philip and Alexander as_he 
welcomed Napoleon Buonaparte and a strong government. His 
prejudices give life to an otherwise tedious and often erroneous 
work, Political passion stood to Mitford instead of power of 
expression. With no one of Mitford’s defects, with far more 
learning, Mr. Long has this quality in common with him—he has 
a living interest in questions of the day. Ie sees, as the follow- 
ing extract will show, an English election reflected in a Roman 
one; he compares the oman with the English barriers against 
bribery and corruption, and his comparison is not altogether in 
favour of the moderns; he discerns in the ancient guilds the 
ancestors of ‘f'rade-Unions; and in his remarks on Roman coloniza- 
tion he points at the scrious defects in our present projects for 
shifting off a redundant population :— 


The electoral system at Rome was corrupt, and the penalties against giving 
bribes severe ; and yet such was the splendour of the prize and so great the 
hope of profit which it promised, that men were ready to run the risk of 
being tried for bribery ; not tried before the Senate, or a jury of senators, 
but before a regular court constituted for the purpose and by a jury who 
might be most hostile to the accused. ‘The consequences of conviction were 
terrible to a Roman—exclusion from the Senate, and perpetual incapacity to 
hold office. LEvenif there were no incidental consequences of conviction, 
and perhaps there were, the man lost his position in the State, and would 
live in obscurity, as Cicero represents P. Sulla to be living after his convic- 
tion in n.c. 66. The social degradation of a man at Rome, whose offence 
was bribery at an election, is a striking contrast with the condition of an 
English member of the House of Commons who has been unseated for bribery 
by a committee of the House, upon the examination of witnesses. If his 
election is declared null, the declaration is made by men who have been 
elected like himself, and may have been guilty of bribery too . . . It 
has been remarked that conviction for bribery was so common at Rome 
that it brought little or no shame. It muy be true that convicted bribers 
were kept in countenance by one another, as rogues high and low are 
among us, but it is absurd to suppose that a knave did not feel the 
loss of his money and the exclusion from a public career that pro- 
mised profit.. [t seems strange that the Roman clectors, who were 
perhaps as ready to take a bribe as our men, should have consented 
to enact such severe penalties against bribery ; but this is partly explained 
by the fact that the laws against bribery touched only the giver, and 
not the receiver, who would feel confident that in spite of the law 
there would still be men bold enough to buy his vote annually. How- 
ever, even with this explanation, it is impossible to conceive that the Roman 
electors would enact such severe penalties, unless there was a considerable 
number of citizens who really wished to stop bribery at elections ; and if 
this was so, we must qualify the general charge of corruption against the 
Romans of this time, a charge so easily made against a whole people, 
always founded on insuflicient evidence, and impossible to prove, even if it 
were true. There is this great difference between a Roman and an English 
bribery law. ‘The Roman law was enacted by the electors, who also voted 
by ballot, and the law, it it succeeded in diminishing bribery, diminished 
the annual profit of the electors. An English bribery law is enacted by the 
men who are sent to Parliament by electors, many of whom have been pal 
for their vote. ‘The Roman lay, was very severe against the briber, though 
it was made by those who received the bribes. ‘The English law is not 
severe against the briber, and it is made by men some of whom give bribes. 
if all the constituencies of England were called on to give their vote on a 
severe bribery law, and by ballot, would the law be carried 2? We cannot 
tell, unless the experiment were tried. Some of the smaller boroughs, and 
some not very sinall, would certainly not vote for such a law. 


Some of these remarks on the Roman method of trying questions 
of bribery and corruption were printed, as will be perceived, before 
the present law jor dealing with such matters came int) 
operation. 

Of Romans, the two leaders in this volume are Pompeius and 
Cicero, and the character of each of them is enigmatic. The 
former on more than one occasion displayed, at a time of almost 
chronic revolution, singular moderation. Ue was entrasted more 
than once with dictatorial powers, and he did not abuse them. 
The Gabinian Jaw that placed under him the whole naval force of 
the Republic, besides a considerable army also, contained apparently 
no clause binding him to resign his command as soon as the pirates 
were destroyed or disarmed. After the most formidable foe of 
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Rome, next to Hannibal, was extinct, the conqueror of Mithridates 
and of the East was at the head of an army which regarded their 
general, far more than the Consuls or the Senate, as their chief. 
The conservative party—the boni of Cicero—awaited the landing 
of Pompeius at Brindisium as very possibly the advent of a second 
Sulla. On touching the sacred soil of Italy the dreaded autocrat 
discharged his soldiers with the assurance that his promises of pay 
or land would be confirmed by the Government, and with in- 
junctions to attend at his triumph. For himself, he travelled from 
the coast to Rome with a modest suite of statf officers and per- 
sonal friends, and the crowds that lined the Appian Road to greet 
him were unattached and unbought applauders of the returned 
hero. Happy would it have been for Cneius Pompeius—far 
happier than the early fortune that won for him almost in his 
minority the surname of “ Magnus”—if he had then retired 
from public life, or returned to it only when a foe, Gaulish or Par- 
thian, menaced the State. Neither his habits nor his talents fitted 
him for the strife of the forum or senatorial intrigues. Domes- 
tic calm and comfort—a rare instance in those days—he seems 
to have sincerely enjoyed. He was, so far as we can judge, a 


feeble speaker in public. Te had no scheme, as Cesar had, | 


for recasting the Constitution; no leading principles—the con- 
ciliation of the Estates, the invigoration of a middle-class— 
as Cicero had; no loyalty, like Cato, to ancestral institutions. 
He hated or despised the oligarchy, and they deserved his con- 
tempt; but he also disliked the commons, dreaded the Marian 
party, and showed little confidence in the monied classes. His 
independence of party gave him the aspect of a waverer in poli- 
tics, and met with the ordinary fate of men who take their seats 
on the cross-benches. Pompeius was, in fact, a mere soldier; and 
to him may be applied what Richelieu used to say of the great 
captain of his time:—“O, as to Condé, bring me no more re- 
ports. Icare not with whom he keeps company or what he says 
at the mess-table, till you hear that I have signed a peace with the 
Spaniard. So long as he has the chess-table of a campaign to 
play upon, he will not be discontent or dangerous to me or any 
one.” 


Cicero is not a favourite of Mr. Long’s, yet he deals with him 
more equitably than some recent historians have done. It is hard 
to say whether Mommsen or Drumann is the more hostile to him ; 
the one holds him in contempt, the other hates him; and it is 

itiful to find so able a writer as the late Mr. De Quincey terming 

im “ that wicked Cicero.” Mr. Long, in our opinion, in his esti- 
mate of the great orator does not sufficiently take into account the 
weakness of Cicero’s position throughout his political career. The 
key to his public character and policy is perhaps to be found in 
his speech on the agrarian law addressed to the people, wherein he 
expatiates on the unprecedented fact that he, a novus homo, should 
have been elected Sanval by an overwhelming majority in the 
Tribes. In his xovitas, which more than a century later Juvenal, 
a bitter foe to aristocracies, stamps as a distinction, lay the secret of 
much that has discredited Cicero with posterity, as well as much 
that — and enfeebled him publicly and morally in his own 
age. He had no busts to exhibit in his hall; no ancestor of his 
had figured in either Consular or Triumphal Registers. Who was 
his grandfather Gratidius? He was an Arpinate, and from that 
accursed town of Arpinum had not Cicero’s low-born kinsman, 
Caius Marius, come to plague the commonwealth and to be the 
bane of “old great houses”? Cicero, at an intensely aristocratic 
crisis, had no comitatus; his only clients were legal or political 
ones. His birth was never forgotten by the Agamemnonide of the 
Senate; his services to them were never forgiven. Who was he, 
forsooth, to lead the most noble Lentulus to the Mamertine 
dungeon? What business had an upstart, a fellow of yesterday, 
to sit among the Fabii, the Valerii, and Torquati? Have we 
not somewhat parallel instances of aristocratic pride in our own 
history ? Some of our readers recollect the time when his obscure 
origin was thrown by English Howards and Russells in the teeth 
of George Canning. Burke overthrew the Tories and the King’s 
friends in 1782, and was rewarded by the Whigs with a place— 
not in the Cabinet. 


“ But Marcus Tullius was a great bragger.’’ Can we pronounce 
either the elder Pitt or Edmund Burke quite exempt from that 
offence? And what weapon, except his eloquence, had Cicero to 
defend himself with? He had, we have said, no clients; he 
could not call upon his country or his city tenants to come to his 
aid in difficulties; he did not keep gladiators; he had no influ- 
ence with tribunes or centurions; he could not appeal to noble 
cousins, or to waxen busts, or to theatre or temple inscribed with 
the name of his forefathers. His personal deeds and words 
were his only shield and buckler. He dwelt indeed too long and 
too often on the “cuckoo-cry” of “I did it, I,’ and wearied his 
friends and provoked his enemies by this “damnable iteration.” 

Neither can we admit that Cicero was, as he is sometimes 
called, “a coward.” At the very beginning of his career he 
attacked a powerful freedman and favourite of Sulla’s; was that 
the act of a poltroon? By impeaching Verres he assailed and he 
exposed the oligarchy; did that betoken want of courage? In 
dealing as he did with Catilina and his associates, he was playing, 
as no one could know better than himself, a game of civil, if 
not personal, life or death. Was that the course a timid man 
would have chosen or held? What peril he braved at the 
moment displayed itself two years later in his defeat and exile by 
Clodius. The last act of his political existence was at least equal 
to the closing scenes of Demosthenes. He saw, as clearly as the 


great Athenian patriot did, that the Republic was in its death 
agony, and he braced himself to die with it. 

We close, with the author's own words, our notice of his third 
volume ; at all events he is more inclined to deal fairly with 
Cicero than some modern writers have shown themselves to be. 
After saying that the strongest evidence we have against Cicero 
is derived from his letters, he proceeds :— 


Cicero’s friends have preserved so much of his correspondence that we 
have ample means of estimating his character. A minute examination of a 
man’s letters written during many years is certainly a severe kind of trial, 
almost as severe as if all that he had said was recorded and submitted to 
the inspection of an unfriendly critic. Few persons who have written many 
letters would come out of such an examination free from blame. Many of 
Cicero’s letters present him to us in a pleasing aspect, as a man of taste, a 
lover of learning, and affectionate to his family and friends. It is the public 
side of his character that was feeble and often dishonest ; but those who are 
much engaged in public affairs cannot alwavs be honest. and if this is not an 
excuse, it is at least a fact. 


DR. CUMMING ON BABYLON.* 


E have heard of an ingenious preacher whose favourite topic 
was the consideration of what would have happened under 
certain contingencies which in fact never occurred. Thus he 
would discourse at great length on what would have been the 
condition of the various quarters of the globe if Adam had never 
fallen, what consequences would have followed if Abraham had 
actually sacrificed Isaac, and in the first place how Sarah would 
have received the startling intelligence, and the like. It may be 
questioned whether his sermons were of the most edifying kind, 
but such hypothetical disquisitions do no doubt respond to a not 
uncommon form of human, and especially perhaps feminine, curi- 
osity, which, however, from the nature of the case, can very 
seldom be more than conjecturally gratified. We feel sure that 
many a fairbosom among the pious devotees of Crown Court and 
Exeter Hall has been agonized, since last autumn, with unsatisfied 
cravings to read and inwardly digest the magnificent oration which 
would ere now have electrified the assembled Fathers in the 
Council Hall of St. Peter’s if “ the Paip, that Pagan full of pride,” 
had not insolently rejected “ Dr. Cumming of Scotland’s ” obliging 
offer to lift up his testimony against the Babylonish harlot under 
the very shadow of the Vatican. Perhaps such of the Conscript 
Fathers themselves as had heard the name of the great Prophet 
of the North may have felt some little curiosity to hear what 
pleasant truths he had to tell them about themselves. It was an 
act of thoughtful and quite unmerited generosity on his part to 
satisfy such natural longings. But he has done so. The Pope 
and the prelates who refused to listen to his words of wisdom may 
now say, “ mine adversary hath written a book,” and his many 
expectant admirers may read in his own words—charte commissa 
Jideli—what they would otherwise only have learnt through the 
uncertain rumours that ooze out of the closely guarded transept of 
St. Peter's, unless indeed some infallible instinct had suggested 
to Pius IX. that a full report of Dr. Cumming’s speech might en- 
liven the dulness without prejudicing the interests of the Council. 
At all events we may congratulate ourselves on having obtained a 
very full report indeed now, for it extends over nearly 500 pages. 
There is only one little drawback to our satisfaction, which will 
not be felt by those whose happiness it is to make their first 
acquaintance with the works ot the learned Doctor from his 
present volume. To us who chance to have some recollection of 
his earlier prophetic works it is just a trifle disappointing to find 
so exceedingly little beyond the inevitable re-arrangement of the 
date of the tinal catastrophe—now fixed at about 1870—which 
we had not read before. Very much the same arguments—they 
are too remarkable jo be easily forgotten—the same stock quota- 
tions, and the same charming selection of personal anecdotes, if 
our memory does not deceive us, have done duty on more than 
one previous occasion. Even his book about Ritualism, as we 
ventured to observe at the time, did not introduce any very sub- 
stantial variety, as the obvious identity of Ritualism and Roman- 
ism facilitated the application of similar antidotes to both cases. 
It is fair, however, to say that in every fresh work of the gifted 
author one element of novelty never fails. In the happy idio- 
syncracies of his use of history, nomenclature, and languages, as 
well ancient as modern, Dr. Cumming is always equal to himself, 
It would hardly be going too far to say that in the present 
volume he has outdone himself. But we must not anticipate. 
Some impatient readers always pass over the preface ot a book. 
Let us warn them that they will lose much valuable information 
if they do so here. Dr. Cumming begins by assuring us, no doubt 
from personal recollections, that in Rome “ we hear, of a Sunday, 
the chimes of bells”; the popular notion that the Ave Maria, to 
say nothing of other chimings, is rung every evening, being there- 
fore evidently a mistake. So far the Sabbatical orthodoxy of Rome 
seems to be unimpeachable. It is more surprising to learn what 
follows “of a Sunday” when the bells chime. “The chief 
minister of the religion of the place ”—in short, to speak plainly, 
the Pope—* is dressed, and perfumed, and incensed, and vested, 
and disrobed, and mitred, and lighted up in quick and changing 
succession.” What is exactly meant by the Pope being “ lighted 
up ” we are not prepared to say; but, considering the uncomfort- 
able results that have too often followed when young ladies have 
undergone the process in English drawing-rooms, we should be 


* The Fall of Babylon Foreshadowed in Her Teaching, in History, and in 
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almost disposed to think His Holiness’s continued preservation 
from so many lightings up on successive Sundays must be a kind 
of standing miracle, or “lying wonder,” to adopt the author’s more 
expressive phrase. One more extract from the preface must 
suffice. Whether it is an original flight of poetry or an extract 
we are not told, but it requires all the skill of a practised inter- 
preter of obscure /Eschylean choruses to decipher its metre or its 
meaning :—= 
Pope, thy doom hath been for ages 
Read by every eye but thine ; 
Flashing loud from the pages 
Of a prophecy Divine ; 
Now the hand of Judgment writes it 
On the old Mosaic wall ; 
And each Romun clearly reads it 
On thy gates, O Quirinal, 
We have heard of the blind man who fancied that scarlet was like 
the sound of a trumpet, and there may be some reconiite sense in 
which “loud flashes ” are seen or heard—we cannot conjecture 
which—by blind eyes. Then again, what is “ the old Mosaic wall,” 
and by what peculiar process of double or second sight does 
“each Roman” read “on the gate” what is written “on the 
wall”? Is there not some corruption of the text here? 

We have said that the author’s use of language is peculiar. 
Some of his readers may recollect the “ rem, quomodo rem” of a 
former volume, and they can hardly fail to be struck by the almost 
entire absence of accents from the Greek extracts in the present 
one. But his English is a little puzzling too. Thus he starts 
with assuring us that the Roman Catholic religion is “super- 
natural,” but as he immediately adds that it is “ too impious to 
be from above,” and too skilful to be concocted by man, we are 
left to infer that supernatural means infernal, and accordingly it 
is explained two pages further on to be “the masterpiece of the 
devil.” Meanwhile the Archbishop of Syra and his Anglican 
friends will be glad to learn that “the Greek Church may be 
refined, purified, and conformed to Scripture,” though Rome 
cannot. ‘The ground of this fatal difference is not explained. It 
is allowed that Popish cathedrals “ burst into blossom ” on the 
outside, and display perfect symmetry inside—a rather arbitrary 
distinction we should have thought—but then the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah, which is “the Protestant crucifix,” and ‘ the autograph 
of Deity,” is better than blossoms or symmetry, and is, we pre- 
sume, never read there, though it certainly occurs in both missal 
and breviary. And, after all her boasting, Rome has not unity, 
but uniformity only, which is proved by what would seem to most 
people rather to point the other way, that there are various religious 
orders in the Church. Does Dr. Cumming think each order has 
its own creed? The contrast, however, of Protestantism in this 
respect is so wonderful, that we must give the passage as it stands, 
for we cannot presume to analyse or interpret it :— 

I said the difference between Romanism and Protestantism, supposing 

both to be nearly right, is this: you in the Church of Rome have unison, 
we Protestants have harmony. In unison one note is sounded by every 
voice; B flat, or A three sharps, or other tone or semitone. ‘he Pope 
strikes the key-note—say B two tlats—and every priest throughout Christen- 
dom takes up and repeats the same sound, It is not so with us. Our key- 
note is sounded from the skies, and is taken up on earth; by the Church of 
England, the grand tass; by the Church of Scotland, the tenor; by the 
Methodists, the contralto; by the Independents, the soprano; thus each 
takes his own part, and all parts combined constitute the harmony heard 
among the choirs of heaven. 
It is consoling after this to hear that there have been some, at all 
events three, good men in the Church of Rome—Fenélon, Martin 
Boos, and Pascal; though they were Christians “in spite of their 
creed,” for the Church of Rome, not content with forbidding it to 
be read, “exhausts her vocabulary of abuse in order to denounce 
the Word of God.” ° 

And now let us give a few specimens of the author's historical 
accuracy and logical acumen. First, as to the date of Popery, 
which is even more ancient than its boldest advocates have ever 
ventured to assert. ‘ Popery is coeval in its principles with 
the Fall. Adam was a Papist before he became a Protestant.” 
What he was before he became either deponent saith not. 
“Cain was, in principle, the first Roman Catholic priest,” because 
he offered ‘fan unbloody sacrifice, exactly typical of the mass.” 
“ Abel was, in principle, the first Protestant minister and martyr,” 
in fact a kind of antediluvian Cranmer. The Romish priest “ is not 
ordained to preach the Gospel at all,” and of course never does. 
And now for a fine specimen of logic. “Geographically Babylon 
was intersected by the Euphrates, Rome by the Tiber”; therefore 
Rome is Babylon, which rather forcibly reminds one of the old 
analogy between Monmouth and Macedon. But, moreover, a 
Romish priest told Dr. Cumming that Babylon in St. Peter's 
First Epistle meant Rome. “Then,” I answered, “you must 
accept the picture of your Church in the 17th and 18th chap- 
ters of the a with which remarkable inference we 
are not surprised to learn that the priest “was not very much 
pleased.” We have seen that Popery began with Adam, and ma 
therefore be prepared to hear that the crucifixion was the wor 
of Papists. “ Vhat land, from the sacred heights of Calvary to 
the pinnacles of the Alps, has not been drenched with the blood 
of martyrs who have been slain by her.” The “ pinnacles of the 
Alps” is perhaps an obscure reference to the Hospice of St. 
Bernard. hile on the subject of geography, we may observe 
that “ Limborch’s History of the Inquisition traces its rise and 
om in Anjou, France, Tholouse, and Italy, at Venice, in 

alence, Flanders, and Artois,” as though one should say in 
Kent, England, Yorkshire, Scotland, at Edinburgh, in Sussex, Xe. 


We knew that cardinals wore red stockings, but did not know 
that “black gaiters are worn over them in this country, which will 
by-and-by be taken off, as the usaye becomes acclimated, and the 
public more accustomed to the colour.” This is consoling so far, 
but as we have no notion what is meant by a usage becoming 
acclimated, we have no means of calculating how long our 
Protestant prejudices will be respected in this particular. It 
was surely cruel to tell Bishop Wordsworth, whose sermon on 
the (Ecumenical Council is quoted with high respect, that 
“ Babylonish,” ie. “red jewels belonging to the Lord Bisho 
of Lincoln’s mitre,” are mentioned in Pugin’s Glossary of Chure 
Ornaments. Nor is it kind toremind English bishops generally that 
the Roman Church cannot be Apostolic because “a Cardinal, with 
his pomp, splendour, and magnificence,” is so unlike “ Peter 
hauling his net.” Dr. Cumming should have remembered that 
a Cardinal’s income is barely a sixth of an English bishop’s, 
while notwithstanding this the Church of England performs “ the 
grand bass,” whatever that may be, in the general harmony of 
Protestant truth. But then again we are told that “ Ritualism ” 
existed in the Apostolical Churches, and “ finding a congenial soil 
there, developed itself into the well-known thing called Roman 
Catholicism,” which almost looks as if Rome was an apostolic 
Church. Dr. Cumming has a chapter to prove the fallibility of 
Ecumenical Councils from their contradictions, and his proof 
consists of an elaborate attempt to show that “in the fourth 
century 19 Councils of the Church wereorthodox and 1g heretical” — 
the italics are his own. But he omits to add that only two of these 
Councils were (Ecumenical, both of which, on his own showing, 
were orthodox. Among his chief authorities for the history of the 
period are “ Abrahamo Exchellenti,” of whom we are ashamed to 
confess our ignorance, “ FJeuris’ Ecclesiastical History,” “ Manse’ 
Councils,” Labbé, and “ Cassart.”. And among the Councils we 
have frequent reference to the “ Council of Basjl.” He is not 
much more successful with his infallible Popes, though here he 
might have found the work done ready to his hand by “ Janus,” 
from whom elsewhere he has borrowed freely without ever ac- 
knowledging his obligations. In the chapter on ‘ Lying Wonders” 
we read of “ St. Maria Magdalena de Pazzi” (sic) and “ the 
canonization of Teresias,” whether meaning the Thebau prophet so 
familiar to our schoolboy reminiscences, or the Spanish St. ‘Theresa, 
is not explained. The spelling suggests the former, but then we have 
never heard that he was canonized, and there is an extract from 
the Bull given which speaks of the Saint in the feminine gender. 
It is rather puzzling again to read in the successive clauses of a 
sentence of “the revolting immorality of Pope Alexander VI.” 
and ‘‘ the incest and atrocious sensuality of Borgia.” We had 
heard both the facts and names before, but had been accustomed 
in our ignorance to assign them to the same man. We 
had also heard of Galileo and the Inquisition, but were quite 
unaware that he had “ discovered the absurdity of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy,” or indeed that he had meddled with philo- 
sophy, as distinct from physics, at all. Dr. Cumming may be 
right in considering “St. Augustine the most orthodox of the 
Fathers ’’—though **a beardless boy” compared to Dr. MeNeile 
and Mr. Ryle—yet the Saint teaches Purgatory and other Popish 
fizments. The distinction always carefully maintained between 
“Gregory” and “ Nyssen” perplexes us almost as much as the dis- 
tinction between Alexander VI. and Borgia. Then, again, it is 
odd to be told that the Pope is defended by “ Gallican bayonets,” 
and the recommendation to the “ aged bachelor” to migrate 
to Jerusalem, where “ lodging is cheap,” may sound a little 
er eager He is offered, however, the alternative of coming to 
zondon, where he will find that all the newspapers are “ perfectly 
harmless ”—rather a sanguine view of the matter after certain 
recent revelations in the police-courts, to say nothing of the Seven 
Curses of London, which is perhaps too worldly a book for the 
pious author to have consulted. The Pope will also, if he comes 
to London, “ be led to appreciate our generosity by noticing a Roman 
Catholic pro-cathedral in Moortields, and another in Westminster,” 
which will show a singularly appreciative disposition on the part of 
His Holiness, as the pro-cathedral has been removed from Moor- 
fields to Kensington, and there neither is nor ever was any in 
Westminster; not to add that the old pro-cathedral in Moorfields 
was built by the “ generosity ” of Papists, not of Protestants, on the 
site rendered unpleasantly famous by the not very generous zeal 
of the Lord George Gordon rioters. But the Doctor's notions of 
past and present seem to be, equally idiosyncratic. 

One word as to his notions of the future. We have no space 
for discussing his summary disposal of “ lying wonders,” recorded 
by “the patrician Metapluas, Suvius, Moubritius,” and others, 
with whose names we are not familiar, on the ground that “ either 
the Scripture miracles or the Romish miracles must be fa . 
because “the two categories of doctrine cannot be true.” Nor 
need we dwell on the chapters about persecution, which are merely 
a patchwork from such well-known writers as Hallam and 
Robertson, except to say that where there is really a strong case 
against the Papal system, Dr. Cumming has done his best to make 
it ridiculous. But his closing chapter on the probable date of the 
“Fall of Babylon” deserves a passing notice; not to follow his 
elaborate “calculations,” which extend over twenty pages, and of 
which, we are told expressly, ‘the Spirit has inspired them, we 
did not invent them,” but simply to chronicle the result. It 
appears that the world was to last 6000 years; but we are now 
in the year 6002, and therefore “the sands of our present mundane 
economy are nearly run out.” Remembering his former experi- 
ences, the author discreetly adds—“I give dates; I refuse to 
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decide.” Yet his inspired calculations prove, if they prove any- 
thing, that the sands ran out two years ago. And here we 
must leave him with the reflection that, if the Pope could obtain 
the services of a Dr. Cumming in every country of Europe, he 
might almost afford to laugh at the assaults of “ Janus.” 


FERRAR’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF SANSKRIT, GREEK, 
AND LATIN.* 


sie comparison of connected languages has long been a favourite 
amusement, if not often a serious study, of the learned, and 
the unlearned too, in this country ; yet it has been generally carried 
on within limits too narrow to educate the mind of the explorer 
up to the point where he will discover the laws that regulate the 
changes of language. Thus, if he compares the Scandinavian 
group among themselves, he will accept the Old Norse as his basis, 
and scarcely think of looking beyond it. If he examines the Romance 
or Latin languages, he fancies the Latin itself must yield all the 
matter required; and in comparing the “ classical languages” 
together, he will too readily assume either that the one is original 
and the other derived from it, or that each has taken some part of 
its store of words and inflections from the other. ‘Those who find 
no satisfaction in the belief of these local aboriginal tongues, and 
further to secure a more venerable ancestry, are very liable to 
0 hopelessly astray for lack of proper guidance. Sometimes it 
is the Hebrew which, assumed without proof or probability to 
be the oldest language on earth, is, by a second equally wild as- 
sumption, taken to be the mother of European tongues in parti- 
cular. Sometimes the obscure dignity and untested claims to 
antiquity asserted by the Celts tempt the inquirer to find among 
them his primitive tongue, while similar claims wiil draw another 
to the banks of the Nile. Such guesses were not only ingenious 
but honourable in the days when the clue, which must lie some- 
where, was still hidden; but from the moment when it was picked 
up, they showed either the ignorance or the perversity of those who 
continued to write as if nothing had been discovered. 

Now it is notorious that Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, which 
appeared in parts commencing in 1833, offered precisely the clue 
that was wanted. That work was not the earliest which tended 
in the same direction. Bopp himself had, as early as 1816, shown 
the identity of the system of conjugation in the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, and Grimm had, in his German Grammar of 1822, 
found analogies in Sanskrit. But it was Bopp’s large book which 
laid down all at once a map—which has ever since essentially re- 
mained the same, requiring scarcely any corrections—of the whole 
system of languages for which we have been compelled to find 
a common name, Indo-European or Aryan. And what gave to 
this great book, one of the most momentous in the history of 
literature, its revolutionary power? The possession of a new 
truth—of a language which served as the centre of all the groups 
of European languages, from which the parent language of every 
gzoup could apparently be derived. Although a little further in- 
vestization showed the Sanskrit not to be the absolute centre of 
the group—any more than the sun is the absolute unmoving 
centre of the solar system—yet it was sufficiently nearly so to serve 
as mediator among the European tongues, ze. that to which they 
all are equally related, and which itself proved their mutual rela- 
tionship. An original Aryan language, then, must have existed 
from which Sanskrit, together with Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
&c., are equally offshoots; and all this the cautious Bopp observed 
and noted in the very first book that comprised the whole sub- 
ject. Much has been written since, sometimes on the general 
subject of Aryan comparative grammar, far more frequently 
on limited portions of it; but nothing has ever rendered Bopp’s 
work obsolete, especially since its much-revised second edition 
appeared in1857-1861. Itis astonishing that so little notice has 
been taken of it in England. A bad translation, however, may 
condemn even the best book to oblivion; and unfortunately 
Eastwick’s ambitious early attempt at a version of this book not 
only proved him then to have understood neither Sanskrit nor 
German, which did not much signify, but prevented his readers 
from extracting the true sense of many passages, and stood in the 
~~ of any more competent translation. 

r. Ferrar’s Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin is therefore a remarkable book, as one of the very few real 
fruits ripened in England from Bopp’s work. Let him not think 
we do him any wrong in associating him so closely with one from 
whom he not unfrequently differs. The settlement of the rela- 
tions of the Aryan languages was, as we have shown, Bopp’s 
work; and deserves to be known by his name as unquestionably 
as our solar system by that of Copernicus. Mr. Ferrar here 
examines the special relations hetween the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin respectively to an aboriginal Indo-European tongue, the 
parent of all. The title is somewhat misleading on this point. 
After a chapter on Sounds, we have one on the Indo-European 
Languages; then one on Grimm’s Law regulating the change of 
sounds. ‘Then‘follow three chapters on the Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin Alphabets, showing what letter in each corresponds to what 
in the others. ‘Then follow “ Rootsand Stems,” and then the for- 
mation of Substantives, Adjectives, Numerals, and Pronouns, 
leaving the Verbs to occupy, we presume, a large part of the 


* A Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By William 
Hugh Ferrar, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 
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second and last volume, for which we shall have to wait, so the 
author tells us, till January 1872. 

As to the description of the physical apparatus for forming the 
various tones of speech, we doubt greatly whether it contributes 
any important facts to the science of language. Sounds which 
lie next to one another in their mode of formation in the mouth 
are often so distinct as to be absolutely inconvertible in fact; and 
vice versd. And descriptions of the positions of the vocal organs 
in uttering certain sounds are apt to be either wrong or unintel- 
ligible. What is to be made oi the following ?— 

The tenuis p (p') is formed by simple contact of the lips. . . . We 

can form a second p (p*) by bringing the upper lip and lower teeth together. 
F is formed by bringing the under lip towards the upper teeth ({*) ; or by 
bringing the lips towards each other (f'), 
We confess that to us the italicized processes appear impossible. 
But all this analysis can scarcely advance our knowledge of 
separate languages or of comparative grammar one inch. Professor 
Max Miiller exhibited sections of the vocal organs in the second 
series of his lectures on the “ Science of Language”; but they are 
even with him merely a stop-gap; having passed them, he goes 
on as before. Of Briicke, who is Mr. Ferrar’s chief authority, we 
have never heard; nor are we now stimulated to make his nearer 
acquaintance. ‘This unfortunate chapter has laid bare an error of 
Mr. Ferrar’s own which the world might never have known of— 
that he fancies the German sch to be, like the Dutch, a double 
sound, s + guttural ch! 

The short chapter on the Indo-European Language is clever ; it 
is devoted to the consideration of what sounds must have existed in 
it—a question which is obviously to be answered by observing what 
sounds appear to be primitive—z.e. to occur, not as modifications of 
other sounds, but on their own account. The result is an alphabet 
of twenty-four letters; the Sanskrit palatal and cerebral mutes are 
manifestly later letters, and so are the three surd aspirates. The 
chapter describing Grimm’s law of the dislocation of consonants is 
well expressed and well illustrated; although we take exception 
to the derivation of jfilivs (which never meant a sucking infant) 
from root Sky. dhé to drink, instead of bhi to be, cause to be, along 
With gidov, gureiw, &c. This chapter might indeed have been 
omitted altogether, since the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin stand to- 
gether on the same footing with the old Indo-European as regards 
the character of their mute consonants, and Grimm's law is appli- 
cable only to the changes between tenuis, media, and aspirate in 
comparing Sanskrit with Gothic, Old High German, and Old 
Norse. This fact, we note in passing, proves the former languages 
—the Southern European languages—to have retained a much 
closer connexion in sound with their Eastern congeners than did 
those of Northern Europe ; and it forces itself upon us again and 
again in matters of detail, But Mr. Ferrar does not limit himself 
strictly to the matter promised in his title; and if any examples 
were to be taken from the German languages, the enunciation of 
Grimm’s law was absolutely necessary for their correct apprevia- 
tion. It may be that “no satisfactory explanation of the origina 
of the changes exposed by this law has ever been given.” It is 
certainly curious that where the Sanskrit has p, 6, bA, the Gothic 
has /, p, b respectively, and as essentially the sume sounds occur in 
both, it is not the same case as when one language substitutes for a 
sound which it cannot pronounce one which it can. But we have 
analogous processes in living languages. The dropping of the & 
where it ought to be heard, and the pronunciation of it where it 
ought not, is a somewhat similar English instance. ‘The South 
German pronunciation of p for 6 and 6 for p, now popularized 
to English ears through Hans Breitmann’s speech, is a yet 
more telling instance of the same tendency. And the Lrish use of 
p for 6, and improper use of aspiration, is another. This all tends 
to prove that while the letters are of the same organ (labials, 
for instance), their internal distinctions are slighter than we are 
aware of—so slight that new tribes, imitating the letters, produce 
what sounds to us as a different letter. The South Germans 
cannot hear any difference between p and 8, and in their mouths 
we can scarcely tell whether they mean p or d. In the German of 
Luther’s time the word for Pope is written indifferently Badst, 
Bapst, Pabst, and Papst. 

‘The Sanskrit alphabet and the nature of its sounds are clearly 
given. But we must regret that Mr. Ferrar, who needed guidance 
here, has found in a Dublin scholar, Professor Lottner, one who, be- 
sides other extraordinary statements, could tell him that “ Sanskrta 
is from sam (civ) and skar (to cut),” adding that in this compound 
“ skar is mixed up with kar (to make) ”! One of the most serious 
errors, which bears fruit in subsequent chapters, is that d is given 
as guna of a; whereas a has no guna-increase at all, but remains a. 
The instance produced, papdta (he fell) from pat, is delusive, for in 
the first person the lengthened vowel is not necessary; but it is 
assumed in order to explain Greek perfects, like rév\a, where 7 is 
said to be guna of a. But the subject of the lengthening of the 
vowels termed in Sanskrit Guna and Vriddhi is only very 
imperfectly understood by Mr. Ferrar ; and in the chapter on the 
Greek Alphabet these devices are invoked in explanation of forms 
which certainly have nothing to do with them, while others are 
ignored which would militate against such an explanation. Thus 
tcis said to be the guna, and o: the vriddhi, of «; yet, although in 
the Sanskrit tense corresponding to the Greek perfect, guna and not 
vriddhi is used, the words é-ouwa (root Fur), dédoua, and Fo:da (root 
F.i) ave given; where the last instance ought to have proved the 
falsehood of at least the general application of this theory, since 
(Foréa) oiéa is literally the Sanskrit véd-a, proving o to be in 
these cases at least the guna, not the vriddhi, of s. So when it is 
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said “the guna of o is a or n; véog = Skr. navas (new), rid, Ion. 
vin = Sky. navd, and similar cases,” it ought not to require to be 
mentioned (1) that Skr.d is not guna, but vriddhi, of a; (2) 
that the fem. ending @ is not a guna-formation from masc. a-s, 
but exists independently of it. So it appears to us to be by no 
means made out that ev is the guna and ov the vriddhi of v. 
Indeed the existence of the stronger form vriddhi at all in Greek 
requires much fuller exposition before it can be considered proved. 
The observations on the Greek consonants, and their relation to 
the Sanskrit, their various affections of assimilation, dissimilation, 
rejection, and insertion, are generally very good, as also those on 
the Latin. As Latin has less trace of guna and vriddhi, and as 
what is said on this point is expressed more hesitatingly than in 
the Greek chapter, we need not renew our protest. 


When Mr. Ferrar advances from the consideration of the letters 
to that of the roots and stems, and finally of the words developed 
out of them, he becomes more interesting, and the subject assumes 
an importance which it had not before. In showing the various 
kinds of root possible to the Indo-European languages, he admits 
very complex forms, such as varg, skand ; and we think he misses 
the truth here, not seeing that such forms must be secondary. We 
doubt all forms given out as roots which have a penultimate m and 
n; the numerous verbs like rumpo, frango, odiyyw, \up3drw, and the 
existence of the = 7th, and gth classes in the Sanskrit verb, 
encourage the addition of these letters to the root so strongly 
as tojustify us in doubting whether m or in combination 
with another final consonant is ever radical. So too at the begin- 
ning an 8, followed by another consonant, is open to constant 
suspicion, awakened by words like oga\Aw, optepdcy orpigw, and 
no end of other instances, compared with fallo, juxpdc, rpizw. 
In most cases the real root wil be found to have no more 
than one consonant before and one after its vowel; and even then 
one of the two consonants will be subsequently discovered 
to be not original. This, we allow, must not be taken as an 
a priori system, to which all roots are to be adjusted as on the 
bed of Procrustes. It can only be adopted after it has been 
found to be true of the great majority of the cases which can be 
fully tested ; but if those cases yield a uniform result, the prin- 
bo should then be applied to those that remain, in expectation 
of confirming it even there. And at least it is very rash for a 
Comparative Grammarian who attempts to reconstruct the original 
Indo-European language to imagine roots of such portentous 
length as those which we have cited. In treating of verbal roots, 
however, Mr. Ferrar shows in so many instances the addition of 
a final letter which he calls the root-determinative, that we can 
only be surprised that he allows the existence of the long roots 
in the Indo-European at all. If jug (root of jugum, junyere) be 
only the secondary form of a primary root ju, why may not scand 
be similarly deduced from an original scad or cad? But many of 
these root-determinatives of the verbs are not really such at all, 
since they affect only certain parts of the verb, and not others, as 
the n of tundo, which disappears in the perfect, and the » and 
following ay of pav9éyw, which forms its aorist from its real root 

a0—ipna%ov. We hope that when he comes to the verbs Mr. 

errar will treat these as the Sanskrit grammar almost forces 
him to do, as additions of inflexion only, affecting only the 
imperfect tenses. At present he disappoints expectation on this 
point, treating + as a root-determinative, and therefore making 
tum and rap or Oar the primary roots, and rumr and ¢azr the 
secondary ones from which the whole of the verbs rizrw and 
Garrw are conjugated, although the forms iraony, érurov, trixyy 
have not the 7. But it is only fair to quote one sentence in 
which our author shows his esoteric ideas to transcend what he 
has given forth before :— 


The oldest form of an I.-E. root was perhaps either (1) @ + any con- 
sonant; or (2) any consonant + & Thus the most primitive roots were 
hi, th, di, id, &c. The origin of such roots is wrapped in impenetrable 
obscurity, for we have no remains of any I.-E. language in its racical stage 
to supply us with materials on which we might found our investigations. 
We may theorize as much as we like, but that is all that we can do. It is 
puerile to dogimatize. 


Again he says of the secondary roots :— 


We must therefore for the present be content to be ignorant of the origin 
of these secondary roots, but we need not give up all hope of being ever 
able to account for them, for it is quite possible that at some future period, 
when the non-Indo-European languages shall have been thoroughly studied 
and their connexion with the Indo-European family discovered, these root- 
determinatives may be easily explained. 


We next come to the formation of stems for nouns and adjectives, 
and then to the case-endings and declension. ‘This part of the 
subject, which is given according to Bopp’s Sanskrit and Compa- 
rative Grammars, required no reconstruction, and is clearly enough 
presented. The author discusses the question of the’ relative 
antiquity of the cases :— 


The question now suggests itself, What are the relative ages of these 
cases? This is a question that in the present state of our knowledge can 
only be partially answered, The cases at once divide themselves into two 
groups, the first consisting of the nominative, accusative, and vocative, and 
the second of all the rest, That the nom. acc. and voc. are closely connected 
together is shown by the facts that in the neuter they are generally all 
identical, and that they are never interchanged with any case belonging to 
the second division, while these latter cases frequently interchange with one 
another. - « ‘Lhe vocative is the oldest of all the cases, and was origin- 
ally merely the stem itself, used as an interjection. - » Nextto the 
vocative the accusative, called by Curtius the case with the M-sullix, was 
developed ; the suflix probably only acted the part of an article, and was 
merely intended to call attention to the word to which it was attached. . . . 

hen the case with the M-suftix had been for some time in use, the want of 


a suflix which should distinguish the animate from the inanimate began to 
make itself felt, and the S-suilix was consequently introduced to satisfy the 
want. This S was used to mark both masculine and feminine, and wag 
evidently derived from the pronominal root sa (he, she). 

Next in order comes the genitive in sya and in as ; and then the 
other cases, in an order not here specified. It is interesting to 
observe that the three cases which are stated to be, and evidently 
must be, the oldest, are the cases which in Sanskrit require the 
strong stem—e.g. bharant, not bharat, thereby proving the strong 
stem to be the oldest. ‘This result is interesting and important, 
Unlike the roots, where the shortest form is easel the 
primitive, the affixes exhibit in the oldest time a fulness which is 
afterwards being perpetually worn away, as we see in comparin 
Gothic or Old German with modern German, Anglo-Saxon wit 
English, or any old language with a new one descending directly 
from it. We here gain another instance of the general pheno- 
menon. 

To sum up, we have found some points on which Mr. Ferrar’s 
views appeared vague, or his knowledge somewhat defective, and 
have frankly exhibited these. His book is, however, on the whole 
an admirable compendium, sufficiently trustworthy for those who 
come to it with no special knowledge, and full of suggestive hints 
to those who are already adepts. We wish the second volume 
could be completed before the time assigned by the author, 


MR. TREVELYAN’S COLLEGE SQUIBS.* 


FFYHE academic squib is a sort of literary measles, to which 

every young man who unites intellectual vigour to animal 
spirits is pretty sure once at least in his life to be subject. Like 
other eruptions it passes off, usually for good and all, with the 
“youth and curliness” of undergraduate days. Few efforts of 
composition are so keenly relished in their day. « It is delightful 
to the sucking satirist to fire off a pasquinade on the humours of 
Alma Mater, and flesh his maiden criticism on doctors and 
proctors. Not a point is missed, not an allusion is lost upon an 
appreciative circle of fellow-students and contemporaries. But, 
alas for the academic squib, a few short years make sad havoc 
of itsfun, The eccentricities out of which it grew are forgotten ; 
the jokes that eddied round tle Common-room table have lost 
their pungency ; the tutor who was the favourite target of college 
wit has effaced himself in a country living; the mighty contests 
of the Union have dropped into oblivion. Another generation has 
succeeded with its fresh crop of jokes, and its new youngsters to 
crack them. The ten-year-old squib is already a fossil, a species 
of conundrum the key of which can only partially be supplied by 
copious marginal annotations. It carries in it the seeds of its own 
superannuation. When in after years the whilome Yorick ot 
‘Tninity or Balliol disinters from his pigeon-holes some dusty record 
of his undergraduate sprightliness, it is not indeed without a 
certain tenderness as well as a certain amusement, but at the same 
time with a profound conviction that it belongs to a species of 
literature too ephemeral to revive ; and wisely, if not willingly, 
he lets it die. 

Mr. G. O. Trevelyan does not take this view of the matter, 
and, as he explains in his prefaze, not without very good reason. 
The appearance of what he modestly calls his “ inetlably youthful 
productions” is due, he tells us, “ to the demand which the 
commencement of each University year still brings with it for 
some Cambridge squibs published for the most part eleven years 
ago, by a junior soph of ‘Trinity College.” We must own te 
a little surprise at hearing of this abiding “demand.” That 
eleven years ago undergraduate wit should have crystallized 
into a form which succeeding generations of freshmen can still 
appreciate strikes us as a remarkable and a very cheering fact 
for the squib-writer. Of course what Cambridge demands 
from its ci-devant junior soph it would be mere affectation in 
the Lord of the Admiralty to refuse. We cannot but wish that 
Mr. Trevelyan had taken the public a little further into his 
confidence, and indicated with rather more precision the quarter 
in which the demand for his opuscula exists. Do his classic 
trifles still keep the boards of the A. D.C.? Does his Horace at 
the University of Athens still hold its own against Black-eyed 
Susan? Because we had been led with regret to suppose that 
the taste for burlesque, in the shape of doggrel tempered with 
break-downs, had invaded even the venerable purlieus of Trinity. 
Or is it from those greater luminaries of the academic firma- 
ment, the dons, that the “demand” to which Mr. Trevelyan 
tardily yields has proceeded? Does the Combination-room 
still indulge in a dignified chuckle over the Aristophanic rail- 
lery of the sometime “junior soph”? Do the skits of that 
humourist still kindle a demure merriment at the brealkfast- 
table of the college tutor? That Cambridge loves its squib 
is intelligible enough. ‘The atmosphere of a University is pro- 
lific of squibs, What strikes us as unusual, and worthy of 
being reckoned among the curiosities of literature, is the fidelity 
with which Cambridge reverts to squibs of eleven, years’ standing. 
We should have thought, in our innocence, that allusions to Robin- 
son’s yote and Clayton’s sermon and the Lion Magazine and 
Policeman K would become in time too musty for appreciation, and 
that new wags in a later generation of junior sophs must in the 
common course of things arise to extinguish the old. It is the 
evergreen quality of Mr. Trevelyan’s squibs which seems to dis- 


* Ladies in Parliament, and other Pieces. By G.O.Trevelyan. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1869. 
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tinguish them from all other ineffably youthful productions of a 
similar kind. We have examined this little volume in the hope 
of being able to detect something of the secret of this perennial 
popularity. 
Horace at the University of Athens is as favourable a specimen 

as any of Mr. Trevelyan’s undergraduate “ effusions,” and one can 
quite understand the success which it seems to have enjoyed in 
its day. We suspect, however, that the success attested by the 
demand for three editions was due rather to the local allusions 
with which itis studded than to the “ perfect historical accuracy ” 
which the author claims for it. As a ‘representation of under- 
graduate life and thought” it would probably have been equally 
acceptable with the part of Horace omitted. A free handling of 
classical topics indicates neither a very new nor a very profound 
vein of humour; still it is a legitimate vehicle for fun of the 
rollicking schoolboy order, and is quite in keeping with the learned 
surroundings of a University. The “famous freshman from 
Venusia ”’ is introduced lounging outside the college gates. Balbus 
asks his name, and is told, 

*Tis little Horace. Don’t you know him, 

‘The same that got the Chancellor’s Prize Poem ; 

Who wears six rings, and curly as a maid is ; 

Who's always humming songs about the ladies; 

Who never comes inside the gates till four ; 

Who painted green the Senior Tutor’s door. 


Then we have a sketch of our old friend Balbus, that prominent 
figure of Henry's Latin Book :— 
Balbus, household word to all 
Whose earliest exploit was to build a wall, 
Who with a frankness that I’m sure must charm ye 
Declared it was ail over with the army. 


A supper party follows in Horace’s rooms, at which Lydia assists 
disguised as a bed-maker, as well as Sempronius Viridis, a fresh- 
man from Cisalpine Gaul, who is despatched to see “the term 
divide” from the top of Mount Hymettus. After this Maecenas 
receives a degree in the Senate Hou-e, a ceremony which furnishes 
an opportunity for recapitulating sundry college grievances. It is 
to be hoped that the following hint was not lost on the dinner 
authorities :— 

We've a hall-steward who becomes the place, 

And draws his salary with a wondrous grace ; 

ut no one can perceive as I’m a sinner 

A very marked improvement in the dinner. 

We still consume with mingled shame and grief 

Veal that is tottering on tic verge of beef ; 

Veal void of stufting, widowed of its ham, 

Or the roast shoulder of an ancient ram. 
The battle of Philippi, in which Horace with “ perfect historical 
accuracy” is made to display more discretion than valour, is 
enlivened by the appearance on the scene of the “Special Corre- 
spondent, Quintus Russell,” who announces himself with charac- 
teristic modesty :— 

My military knowledge is not small ; 

I witnessed Cvesar’s first campaign in Gaul, 

And found myself in an unpleasant mess 

For making known his tactics through the press, &e. &e. 
In his special preface to ZZorace, the author alludes to certain 
passages relative to the fighting then taking place in Virginia, 
which “ will serve as specimens of the tone in which young 
Englishmen of the day wrote and talked about the greatest event 
of our time.” We have looked in vain for these mysterious 
passages. Beyond a casual use of the phrases “ stampede ” and 
“hot secesh,” we are unable to detect any expressions which 
we on the political sagacity of the young Englishmen of the 

ay. 

Our readers will probably have had enough, and more than 
enough, of what we may call Mr. Trevelyan’s earlier manner, and 
we leave them to determine the amouut of indulgence to which 
his pieces “ written exclusively for the undergraduate market ” are 
entitled, simply observing that the same indulgence cannot be 
claimed for their publication eleven years afterwards in the Lon- 
don market. Of the later compositions which this volume “ makes 
attainable in a convenient form,” one is a farce, the fun of which 
consists presumably in a liberal introduction of Anglo-Indian 
slang. Acted as it originally was at the residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Benyal, before an audience nine-tenths of 
which held either “ pucka” or “ cutcha ” appointments, Js his 
Appointment Pucka may possibly have been amusing. Presented 
as it now is to the purely English reader, it has hardly a fair 
chance of appreciation. Nothing but a strong personal interest in 
the details of Anglo-Indian life can carry one through pages of 
dialogue like the following :— 

Fanny. “ What shall wedo, Mamma ?” 

Mrs.S. “Oh! Mr. Cholmondeley, l’m so glad to see you. Those budmashes 
who were carrying our palkees have run away into the tope. We had only 
three coss to go, and we should have met a pair of tum-tums which would 
have taken us to the Grand Trunk Road where my husband would have met 
us with a two-horse gharee. I had made such an utcha bunderbust.” 

Ladies in Parliament is a work of much more pretension. It was 
written, as Mr. Trevelyan informs us in another special preface, 
“during the great agitation which followed on the rejection 
of My. Gladstone’s Reform Billin 1866,” and contains an animated 

icture of the defeat of the Liberal Government on Lord Dun- 

‘ellin's Amendment, in which the Tories are compared to wolves, 
and “imperial Gladstone ” to a warrior turned to bay with shivered 
blade and torn banner. This highly poetical version of Hansard 
is, however, merely episodic, The Ladies’ Parliament is mainly 


devoted to a lament on the part of certain fashionable dowagers 
on the priggish propensities of the rising young men of the day. 
They used to dress well, and drive drags, and attend balls :— 

But now what fond regrets pervade my breast 

‘To note a stripling from some lofty nest 

Of bright historic fame, but newly fledged, 

To no loved object save the Ballot pledged, 

By travel taught less sharply to recoil 

From notions grown on Transatlantic soil ; 

Weaned from the creed of all his kin and kith, 

On Bentham nursed, and fed on Goldwin Smith ... 

His one supreme intent through woe and weal 

To hold by Gladstone as he held by Peel. 

Refined yet negligent ; for want of taste 

Ir every groom and valet’s eyes disgraced ; 

Scorned by his tailor, little apt to mind 

Though fashion leave him half a year behind. 

In social wiles unversed, a rumoured ball 

Extracts from him no mild suggestive call ; 

Nor deigns he in the ranged quadrille to stand 

Unless to claim a fair constituent’s hand, 

Or serve some party end; and if by chance 

On one of our dear girls he wastes a dance 

She hears him wonder midst the figure’s pause 

How Coleridge will dispose of Heathcote’s clause, 

Dread words which damp beyond all power to scorch 

The match that might have kindled Hymen’s torch. 
There is a good deal of truth in Lady Matilda’s complaint. Un- 
questionably we live in an age of prigs. They throng our pulpits, 
our clubs, our platforms, our drawing-rooms. The air of St. 
Stephen’s is peculiarly favourable to their development. ‘The prig 
Parliamentary, whose final cause seems to be a place among the 
small fry of an Administration, is as remarkable a type as any of 
the species. Whom has he not held by the button to listen to his 
solemn cackle about “ the temper of the House,” and the policy of 
Ministers, and the newest phase of the interminable Alabama 
question? To the philosophical observer, however, the avatar of 
priggishness, which is one of the social features of our day, is not 
without its compensations. It is consolatory to reflect that the 
energy spent on blue-books might be directed to objects of a much 
less improving kind. Earnestness is much better than frivolity, 
and prigs are generally earnest. It is much better to be a png 
than to be a gambler, or a spendthrift, or a mere butterfly. Then, 
too, prigzishness generally connotes some amount of ability, and it 
is for the interest of the country that a fair field should be con- 
ceded to any ability of a lawful kind. Priggish ability is on the 
whole more useful, if somewhat less agreeable, than modest incapa- 
city. In short, to school one’s mind into a proper attitude of in- 
dulgence towards the prig, one must sink all thought of oneself in 
the paramount consideration of the country’s good. It is a trial 
of one’s patriotism when a new hat is drenched by the fertilizing 
shower which adds thousands to the collective wealth of the 
country. In like manner one may suffer individually under the 
infliction of a prig, and yet recognise the truth that he serves a 
useful purpose in the great economy of things. 

To sum up in one sentence our impressions about this volume, 
we must frankly say that its appearance now, and in its pre- 
sent shape, exhibits a remarkable want of tact. There is nothing 
in Mr. Trevelyan’s “ ineflably youthful productions” to warrant 
their publication after this long interval. The mere fact that 
they are only to be rendered intelligible by elaborate prefaces 
and copious marginal notes ought to have convinced him of this. 
His blunder consists in the failure to perceive the essentially 
fugitive character of such compositions. There are no doubt 
squibs which will endure as long as the English language. The 
exquisite irony of the Argement against Abolishing Christianity, 
or the Modest Proposal for Utilizing the Children of Poor People 
tn Ireland, is as delightful to-day as it was when it was first 
penned. But then the humour of such pieces is quite independent 
of mere local allusions; and Mr. Trevelyan, however much he 
may consider that his verses reflect the “ old Greek manner” of 
Aristophanes, is not exactly a Swift. 


MISS WILLIAMS’S HISTORY OF WALES.* 


se duty of being thankful for small mercies is never so 
thoroughly called into play as in dealing with matters of 
Celtic history. Small grievances seemed smaller to Samuel 
Johnson than they seemed to men who had never lived on four- 
ence halfpenny aday. So faults which in a writer on English 
Fistory we should set down as considerable seem small indeed in 
a writer on Welsh history. When the all but universal rule is 
madness, mere dulness becomes rather a virtue than otherwise. 
Miss Williams, we must say, is not lively; but that is no harm at 
all when we think whither the liveliness of her countrymen has 
commonly led them. It is not lightly to be forgotten that only 
ten years ago, in a book published by the authority of the Master 
of the Rolls, a preface began thus:—“The voice of Tradition 
would not lead us to suppose that the ancient Britons paid any 
very particular attention to the study of chronology previous to 
the era of Prydain, son of Aedd the Great, which is variously 
dated from the year 1780 to 480 before the nativity of Christ.” 
Now Miss Williams, “ Ysgafell,” trusts a trifle more to Triads 
than an unbelieving Saxon would do, and she knows a little more 
about the Druids than the same unbelieving Saxon would look 
on as quite proved by contemporary evidence. Still her 


* A History of Wales, derived from Authentic Sources. 
Williams. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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History of Wales it is not; that can only come, if it ever comes 
at all, from a stronger hand. If there be any truth in the rumours 
which speak of the one man capable of such a work as likely to 
flit from the banks of the Ouse to the banks of the Elwy, the 
Church of Wales may perhaps gain at the expense of the history 
of Wales. As it is, Miss Williams has not written a positively 
good history, but she has written one which will quite do to last 
till some one writes a better, and she is oe justified in the boast 
which she makes in her title-page, that her book is “ derived 
from authentic sources.” 

After a little Druidical talk, which might with advantage have 
been shorter, but which, when compared with other folk’s talk, 
seems wonderfully short, Miss Williams soon gets steadily to busi- 
ness. She has the sense to see that her story really begins with Ceesar 
and Caswallawn—we are quite ready to give him his true name— 
not with the mythical Prydain, before whose time people paid so 
jittle attention to chronology that his own date cannot be fixed 
within thirteen hundred years. And be it remembered that all the 
talk about Caractacus and Boadicea, and various other true Bri- 
tons, which is conventionally prefixed to every History of England, 
is really and truly a part of the history of Wales. Wales is the 
and of the Wealas; therefore in Cvesar’s time all Britain was 
Wales; and Miss Williams does quite right, in writing a history of 
Wales, to write British history from the beginning, and to show 
how England grew and how Wales lessened. ‘This she does, if 
with no particular power, yet with nothing specially to quarrel 
with. If she does not fully take in the true value of Gildas, she 
certainly does not stand alone in that error, and it is an odd charge 
enough to bring against a Celtic writer that she hardly makes 
enough of Arthur. She fully understands the importance of the 
battle of Deorham, though—the natural consequence of not study- 
ing Dr. Guest—she fails to grasp the true bearings of the battle of 
Fethanleag ; perhaps it is an instinctive feeling that at any rate it 
could not be Fretherne which keeps her from giving any name to 
the battle at all. 

And she quite misunderstands matters by founding a Mer- 
cian kingdom including Herefordshire as early as 586. The 
history of Wales as Wales, as a country with something like 
its present boundaries, may be set down as beginning with the 
Rhodri Mawr or Roderick the Great in 844. From about that 
time onward we have something ap madi to an intelligible 
consecutive narrative of the ups and downs of a definite country 
with ascertained rulers. The history still consists mainly of 
struggles with England, first with the local Mercian Kings and 
afterwards with the West-Saxon rulers of the whole land. But it 
is no longer a war of extermination on the English side, as it was 
in the first days of heathen invasion ; it is no longer even a war of 
conquest and incorporation, as it was when the West-Saxon fron- 
tier was advancing step by step from the Axe to the Land’s End. 
The English overlord is now satisfied with homage; the Welsh 
prince may freely enjoy his territory and his sovereignty on con- 
dition of his becoming a member of the English Empire. It 
marks, as Miss Williams remarks, the beginning of a new state of 
things when A‘lfred directly received the sons of Rhodri as his men, 
without putting them into any relation to Mercia. She does not, 
however, point out so clearly as might be the remarkable expression 
that they were to be faithful to him even as Ealdorman A‘thelred 
was, the relation of Aithelred, still holding a kind of half royalty 
in the Mercian “ Kingdom,” being taken as the measure of the 
submission due from the British Under-kings. But Miss Williams 
has a much clearer notion than people generally have of the rela- 
tions between the different — of Britain at this time. Only it 
strikes us as a pity familiarly to apply the name of Bretwalda to 
Elfred and even later kings ; for the ancient authority for its use 
after Kegberht hardly goes beyond one or two cases in charters of 
/¥thelstan, where it may well be an archaism or a flourish. Such 
authority as this of course shelters the practice from the charge of 
inaccuracy, and it may even justify its use when it is wished to 
denote the Imperial power in a marked or rhetorical way; but it 
seems a little out of place as a common description in an ordinary 
narrative. 

In the tenth century we get the laws of Howel the Good, our 
best authority for the social and general state of independent 
Wales. And in the latter part of this century a large part of the 
narrative is taken up with Danish invasions and plunderings, of 
which Wales, as well as England, came in for its full share. There 
is this difference, however, between the incursions on the two sides 


mainly from the Danish settlements in Ireland, do not seem ever 
to have attempted either political conquest or permanent settle- 
ment, as they did in Ireland. There are no well authenticated 
Danish names in Wales; ‘Tendy has misled Dr. Latham and others, 
who have mistaken its last syllable for that which ends alike 
Appleby and Eldeuf. But the name is the same as that of 
Denbigh in North Wales, and it is comforting when Miss Williams 
calls it Dinbych y Pyscoed, kindly putting the corrupt form as 
well, for the benefit of Saxon and Flemish readers. Now and 
then, however, she does not take this precaution, and it is pos- 
sible that everybody may not recognise the Severn in “ the river 
Hafren and its tributaries.” Yet we have a strong affection 
for the form which gave Giraldus the opportunity of forestalling 
Grimm’s Law in the twelfth century. 

Miss Williams’s account of the relations between England and 
Wales in the twelfth century is fairly put together, allowing for a 
few mistakes in a very difficult piece of history. The most serious 
error, however, into which she has fallen may perhaps be looked 
upon as pardonable, seeing that William of Malmesbury fell into 
it before her. At first sight we could make nothing of the two 
following passages :— 

Gruffydd ab Llewelyn, when other wars did not occupy his time, was in 
the habit of making such hostile visitations alinost every year. To facilitate 
his operations, he built a fortress in the very midst of a Saxon e»lony near 
Trefawydd (Herefurd), and thus kept both the scttlers and the neighbour- 
ing garrison of the city in a state of constant terror. 

Presently she describes the (iemot of Gloucester in 1051. God- 
wine and his sons have marched to Beverstone, then 

Desiring rather to conciliate favour than to provoke civil war, they craftily 
attempted to account for their proceedings by asserting that the army was 
intended to withstand an impending Welsh invasion, by which the King of 
England with his council, and in them the whole nation, must be immi- 
nently endangered. King Grufiydd and his subordinate’ rulers, hearing of 
this accusation, took the most cifectual means to repel it by speedily ap- 
pearing at Gloucester as peaceful members of the Witangemot, where the 
eloquence of the Welsh sovereign completed his vindication and won the 
Bretwalda’s favour, A.D. 1051, From these circunistances evidently arose 
the mortal enmity ot Earl Harold to the sons of Llewelyn ab Scissyil. 


These passages seemed at first to have absolutely no meaning. The 
inference in the last paragraph seemed drawn ingeniously enough 
from the supposed facts; but how about the supposed facts them- 
selyes? The doings of Richard the son of Scrob and the other 
Normans in Herefordshire seemed in some incompreleusible way 
to be attributed to King Gruilydd and his Welshmen. At last 
the truth flashed upon us, Miss Williams, like William of 
Malmesbury, had mistaken the Wylisce menn, that is the Gal- 
Welsh, the Frenchmen, for her own Bret-Welsh kinsfolk. The 
mistake turns the whole story bottom upwards, but as the mistake 
is seven hundred years old we suppose we must not be hard upon it. 

Another point in these wars is the relations which Miss 
Williams supposes to have existed Letween Harold and Caradoc 
ap Grutfydd ap Ithydderch in the war against Gruilydd ap 
Llywelyn, and the promises which he represents the English Earl 
as making to the dispossessed Welsh Prince. If these could be 
made out, they would throw light on Ca-adoc’s otherwise out- 
rageous doings at Porth-iscoed, but we know not on what authority 
Miss Williams relies. 

The wars of Harold, as being accompanied by a cession of terri- 
tory from Wales to England, form a sort of transition to the next 
stage of Welsh history in which South Wales, and especially 
Gwent and Morganwg, were partitioned among Norman lords and 
their followers of various races and tongues, Here we get the 
beginning of the peculiarly mixed character of those districts, 
where the native Welsh element is only one element among 
several, though no doubt much the largest in numerical extent. 
And it must not be forgotten that in several districts, in South 
Pembrokeshire above all, the process went so far as to brine about 
a displacement of the Celtic inhabitants at least as complete as any 
that took place in other parts of Britain during the first days of 

‘nglish conquest. The struggles of these Norman and other set- 
tlers in South Wales with the native inhabitants are perhaps the 
most interesting part of the history of the country, leaving as they 
do their living witnesses in the castles and towns of South Wales. 
And this conquest of South Wales must be specially borne in 
mind, because superficial readers are apt to fancy that the Welsh 
princes who play such an important part in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Princes of Abertlraw and Lords of Snowden, were rulers 
of all Wales, true successors of Rhodri-Mawr. ‘Through all these 
parts of her story, through the warfare, mostly inglorious, of 
Alenry the Second, through the career of Giraldus, through the 
political part played by the two Llywelyns in the days of John 
and Henry the Third, Miss Williams guides us, if not With much 
power or liveliness, yet always with straightforward good sense. 
And it is no small merit to be able to describe the final conquest 
of North Wales without any unbecoming spite or reviling against 
its great conqueror. On the whole we are pleased with Miss 
Williams's book. If its positive merits are not very high, its 
negative merits are very high indeed. It is no small matter to 
have treated this particular subject with a total absence of extra- 
vagance and absurdity, and to have gone through the whole tale 
with an honest effort to draw the real truth from the right sources. 
Her book is quite good enough to keep its place till some his- 
torian of real critical and narrative power takes in hand a subject 
which is in truth a more important part of the History of Britain 
than might at first sight appear. 
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| general method is perfectly sound; she understands the value | of the island. The invaders of Wales, who must have come 
of authorities and commonly goes to the right authorities ; of 
i frantic lunacy like the bit which we quoted from the preface 
! to the Brut y Tywysogion there is not a trace in her book. Miss 
| Williams seems to have done her work with real care, going 
i honestly to the right quarters for information, and keeping herself 
| quite clear from all trace of provincial prejudice and extravagance. 
| How very high the praise is which we are giving when we say 
this those will understand who know the sort of shapes which 
q are commonly taken by Welsh matters at the hands of Welshmen. 
q That there are great defects in Miss Williams’s book is plain at 
| first sight. There is little of strictly historie power, little of 
strictly narrative power. She does not always grasp the full force 
and full value of her own authorities, and we must protest for 
| the ten thousandth time against the blindness of dealing with the 
English Conquest without a single reference to Dr. Guest. Bat 
against all this must be put the great fact of sanity. Miss 
Williams has not merely lucid intervals; she writes in a sound 
| mind from one end of the book to the other. <A satis!actory 
| 
| | 
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MICHIEL’S DESPATCHES DECIPHERED.* 
(Second Notice.) 

A7E have had occasion several times to notice the contributions 
which Venetian archives are yielding to the history of 
English affairs in the sixteenth —. The two volumes of the 
Venetian Calendars published by Mr. Rawdon Brown, in the series 
issued by the Master of the Rolls, were full of interesting and im- 
rtant matter, and the Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records on his visit to Venice in 1867 gave us a sample of the 
treasures that lay hid in this hitherto unknown mine of historical 
information. We little expected, when we last wrote on the sub- 
ject, to be furnished from a French quarter with an anticipation of 
the regular routine of English affairs printed from these archives. 
But Mr. Rawdon Brown has only reached the year 1519 when, as 
it were, taking the bread out of bis mouth, M. Friedmann presents 
us with a volume of ciphered and other despatches, printed at 
full length, belonging to a period thirty-six years later. All the 
trouble bestowed with such admirable zeal in discovering the key 
to the cipher would probably have been spared if this volume had 
been delayed till Mr. Rawdon Brown had in due course reached 
the reign of Mary. We have not the least doubt that he would 
have fallen in with the key to Soranzo’s despatches, which were 
written in the same cipher as that used by Michiel. And in all 
probability, when he reaches Edward VI.’s reign, we shall have a 
much more perfect key than that published by M. Friedmann, 
the incompleteness of which is mainly owing to the small number 

of documents to which it has as yet been applied. 

The volume we are reviewing contains only a hundred and 
eleven letters. They are, we are glad to say, printed at full length 
verbatim et literatim atter the originals, whether in ordinary 
writing or in cipher. Of these there is only one that is wholly 
written in cipher, and of the rest of the volume scarcely one- 
fourth part is printed in italics, the remaining three-fourths ap- 
pearing in Roman character to denote that it was written in the 
ordinary Italian character of the day. It is almost needless to 
say that the ciphered portion is in general the most interesting, 
though every portion of the volume throws some additional light 
upon some one or other tiansaction of the reign. M. Friedmann 
has supplied an excellent introduction, in which he epitomizes the 
contents of several of these despatches, and upon the whole fur- 
nishes us with a view of the reigns of Edward and Mary from 
which we are not inclined to dissent much. The chief complaint 
we have to make of the book is a repetition of what we said in 
a former article on the subject; namely, that at least in the 
French part of it—that is to say, in the preface and introduction 
and notes—it is full of mistakes. It is probably more free from 
error in the Italian part which contains the Despatches them- 
selves, but we cannot speak certainly on this point, as it is im- 
— to pronounce on the accuracy of a paper professing to 

printed exactly from a MS. without having seen both the 
original and the copy. But even in this part we have found 
two or three very unmistakable blunders, as, for instance, in the 
heading of No. LXXXVL, where a letter written by Michiel 
is attributed to Morosini. ‘The volume is also deficient in 
having no index or table of contents, or even a catalogue of the 
addresses and dates of the letters. Some of the spellings of 
roper names too are plainly misprints. It was quite impossible, 
for instance, that the Venetian ambassador should have spelt 
Somerset’s name as Sommirsillo. The double / is of course a mere 
error of press for double 4 We might notice many more such 
mistakes, but we shall content ourselves with saying that there is 
really no attempt at editing worth the name throughout the whole 
volume, which stands in remarkable contrast with the correspond- 
ing publications which issue from our own Record Office. There 
are many gaps in the manuscript which the editor makes no 
attempt either to explain or to fill up, though some passages 
might easily have been supplied from conjecture. Again, the mar- 
ginal dates are frequently wrong. Indeed the whole execution 
of the volume would lead us to suppose that the correction 
of the press was left to an Italian who had ns any know- 
ledge of French, and could not read M. Friedmann’s handwriting. 
We have also to complain that whereas there are explanations 
given of the officials whose names appear in these letters, the 
editor has left his readers to discover for themselves what places are 
meant by the Venetian ambassador’s extraordinary style of spell- 
ing. It isnot everybody who would discover the locality of Plemut 
and Otlan, though to a reader of despatches there is no difficulty 
in identifying them with Plymouth and Oatlands. Sometimes 
again, as in the instance of Lord Pembroke’s name, he is passed by 
without explanation, and ona second appearance a note is added 
to tell who the Conte di Pembruch is. That some such ex- 
planations are necessary will be seen from copying two names 
which occur in two adjacent lines—namely, Millord Privisello 
Conte di Bertford, and il Vescon di Hyli. This is the ambassador's 
mode of describing Thirlby Bishop of Ely, and Lord Bedford, who 
held the office of Privy Seal at that time. We may add, for the 
information of those who may read the volume, and who will 
mt be as much puzzled as we were ourselves, that Milordo 
re, Which is probably a misprint arising from wrong reading of 
the cipher, means Lord Rich, as indeed the editor of the papers 
ought to have discovered for himself. 


* Les Dépéches de Giovanni Michiel, Ambassadeur de Venise en Angle- 
terre pendant les années de 1554 & 1 557, déchiffrces et publices d'apres les 
documents conservés aux Archives de Venise. Par Paul Friedmann. Venises 
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The Despatches give us the observations of the Venetian ambas- 
sador from the time of his arrival in England to take the place of 
Soranzo to the end of 1556, when he was succeeded by Suriano. 
It appears that the ambassador wrote to the Doge an official 
despatch as a matter of course once a week, and occasionally 
added information which sometimes accompanied the despatch tc 
which it was supplementary, and sometimes was sent by itself as 
a separate message. Occasionally a despatch has been lost, but 
upon the whole it appears as if Michiel generally wrote on the 
same day of the week, and the value of his letters consists 
chiefly in this, that he writes like a person who is unprejudiced, 
and whose statements may be trusted, because he had no motive 
to induce him to mislead his correspondent. He writes sometimes 
without having much to say, and he details the gossip of the 
Court. Amongst other information that we gather from his 
letters, something may be learned as to the character of the 
Queen. And the Venetian ambassador’s accounts of her bear out 
all that has lately come to light about her, and help to reverse the 
picture that has usually been drawn of her by Protestant his- 
torians. It is the portrait of a woman who was constantly 
suffering from illness, and whose sufferings were aggravated by 
her passionate devotion to a worthless husband who was perhaps 
already contemplating a marriage with her sister, if by that 
means he might retain the joint occupancy of the throne after her 
death. But the Venetian ambassador, though he was in London 
all the time of the Smithtield burnings, evidently views the 
Queen as a person of a pious and unexceptionable tone of life ; 
and so far from deserving the epithet with which her name has 
been so frequently branded, we should judge, from his casual ex- 
pressions about her conduct and acts, that she was of a remarkably 
gentle and forgiving nature. Michiel speaks especially of her cle- 
mency and kindness to Courtenay and Elizabeth, after their release 
from confinement. The account he gives of her interview with Sir 
John Cheke after his pretended recantation shows how glad she 
was to release from the flames one in whose change of religion 
she could scarcely have believed, whilst her persistent disbelief 
in the sincerity of Cranmer’s recantation must at least be allowed 
the praise that is due to sagacity. 

There are some remarkable indications in this volume of the 
value of such a series of State Papers. The Venetian ambas- 
sador’s letters actually supply information about the burning of 
heretics in England that is not to be found in any extant his- 
torian. It seems that Foxe, with all his industry, has failed in 
chronicling among his martyrs a large body of heretics who were 
burnt in Kssex, at a place about forty miles from London (Maldon, 
as we conjecture), And what is most remarkable about the trans- 
action is that there was almost a rising of the population in 
favour of the heretics against their executioners. At first we 
fancied there must be some mistake in the date, but the rest of 
the contents of the letter, which contains an allusion to the 
recent death of the Pope, precludes any such supposition. And 
thus we are led to the conclusion that even Dr. Maitland has 
understated the numbers of those who were burnt for heresy in 
this reign. The Venetian ambassador’s account brands one more 
mark of ignominy on the name of the infamous Lord Chancellor 
Rich, who was present at and superintended the execution of the 
sentence. His name occurs several times in the Council Book of 
this reign, and thanks are awarded to him for his diligence in this 
affair, which, however, is notalluded to in more definite terms. One 
of these letters of thanks evidently makes special allusion to this 
particular execution. If Lord Campbell had known a little more 
of the history of the period, and especially if he had lived to see 
Michiel’s despatches, he would hardly have missed the opportu- 
nity of noticing this additional blot on a character which he seems 
to delight in holding up to the contempt which it richly de- 
serves. 

One of the most unexpected discoveries made in this volume is 
the verification of the story of the mode in which Archbishop 
Cranmer behaved at his death. It has always appeared to us im- 
probable that a man whose life had been of the character which it is 
useless any longer to deny Cranmer’s was* could have had the forti- 
tude to hold his hand in the flames, that it, the offending member, 
might be first burned. The story has hitherto rested on the evi- 
dence of a single witness, and the value of the testimony consisted 
in the fact that the witness was not likely to be favourably dis- 
posed towards the Archbishop. But the real state of the case is 
placed beyond all dispute by the despatch of Michiel to the Doge 
of Venice—written on Tuesday the 24th of March,1556. It is 
now certain that we must allow that Cranmer in his last moments 
was possessed of whatever strength of mind and purpose was 
necessary to enable a person who was at the stake to hold his own 
hand in the flames, and burn it first by way of punishment. The 
narrative is so important that we give it at length, premising only 
that there can be no doubt about the reading of any part of it, 
this particular letter having been written entirely without the use 
of ciphers. It runs as follows:— 

Fu abruggiato sabado passato alli 21 il Cranmero, gia Arcivescovo di 
Canturberi, il quale molto ben verifico il giudicio, che fecce di luila Serenis- 
sima Regina, che havesse fatto mostra di disdirsi, per creder di salvar con 
quel mezo la vita, et non per buon spirito che le fusse venuto, onde lo giudico 
indegno della gratia, conciosia che subito che egli intese non haver rimedio 
et che bisognava che morisse, ritornato nelle sue solite heresie, ritratto in 
publico quanto havea detto et sottoscritto di sua mano, cavandosi di seno in 
quell’ hora che era menato al fuoco la propria scrittura, giettandola presente 
il populo lui stesso in fuoco, dimandando perdono a Dio et a loro di haver 


* See the Saturday Review for July 25, 1868.—“ Dr. Thomas Cranmer.” 
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consentito ad un tal atto, il quale escuso con dire che lo haveva fatto per 
beneficio publico, perche se ai fusse stato concesso, como egli procurava di 
poter vivere, haverebbe a qualche tempo potuto esser loro anchor di utile, 
pregando ciascuno a persister nella dottrina, creduta da lui, liberamente 
negando et il sacramento, et il primato della chiesa, et estendendo in ultimo il 
brazzo et la mano destra questa disse che ha peccato, havendo sottoscritto alla 
scrittura, deve esser prima castigata ponendola nel fuoco et ardendola lui 


The Venetian ambassador was certainly not an eye-witness of 
the death of the degraded archbishop, but his authority in relating 
the story at second-hand is quite unimpeachable. The little addi- 
tion that he makes as to the poor excuse adopted by Cranmer for 
his conduct—namely, that he had had in view the public benefit 
when he made his retractation of all that in his inmost heart he be- 
lieved—is probably true, but is not, as far as we know, corroborated 
from any other source. 

We have said enough to give the reader an idea of the extracr- 
dinary value of this set of documents. We cannot conclude with- 
out expressing our great regret that the editing of these Records 
has fallen into such incompetent hands. The volume would have 
been produced in very different style if the publication of it had 
been committed to the accomplished Englishman who is engaged 
by the Master of the Rells in producing the Calendar of Venetian 
State Papers of the reign of Henry VILI. 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE EMBLEM WRI TERS.* 


a igg beautiful and sumptuous book is creditable alike to the 
learning and industry of its author, to the enterprise of its 
ublishers, and to the skill of the artists employed to illustrate it. 
The work is divided into three parts—first, a general survey of 
emblem literature; secondly, an inquiry into the evidence of 
Shakspeare’s acquaintance with some of the books above de- 
scribed; and thirdly, a classification, according to subjects, of 
such emblems as admit of illustration by passages from Shak- 
re’s works. The whole concludes with copious indices which 
will be valuable to the great poet’s readers and commentators. 
Mr. Green’s attention seems to have been specially directed to this 
branch of literature by his undertaking to superintend a facsimile 
reprint of Whitney’s Lmblems, to which he prefixed an intro- 
duction. Every one who sets about an investigation of some neg- 
lected and almost forgotten branch of literature finds, as he proceeds, 
that he has undertaken a far heavier tesk than he had at first 
calculated on. What he reyarded as a nook or corner expands into 
a vast field; where he thought to explore a closet, he finds an 
interminable suite of spacious chambers. Often too he comes upon 
the traces of previous explorers, whose work always requires veri- 
fication, and who sometimes by their inaccuracy and defective 
method have increased, instead of lessening, the difliculties of 
their successors. Many an inquirer pauses, disheartened and dis- 
mayed, and, if he publishes at all, publishes fragmentary notes 
instead of a complete work. Those who have the courage and 
patience to go through with their task often leave in the com- 
leted work traces of the process by which it has been achieved. 
e may often see how the book has grown under the author's 
hands, and almost in his own despite, from the dimensions of a 
pamphlet to those of a volume, and how the writer has been not 
so much master of his subject as mastered by it. This remark 
cannot with justice be applied to Mr. Green’s book, although 
there are some parts of it which might with advantage be con- 
densed or omitted or otherwise expressed. If its general ellect is 
fragmentary and discursive, if it is adapted rather for reference 
than for continuous perusal, the fault is inherent in the subject, 
not incidental to the author. 
The original signification of the word Z43aypa is something put 
on or attached to another thing; hence it is applied to ornaments, 
nerally of some metal, attached to articles of furniture, arms or 
ress, and the Latin “emblema” is used by Cicero for the ornaments 
with which gold and silver vases, cups or bowls, were encrusted. 
As these ornaments were frequently symbolical and suggestive of 
some familiar and proverbial truth, the word “emblema” gradu- 
ally came to have the signification of “symbol,” and lence in the 
middle ages was spec ally applied to symbolical pictures of any 
kind, whether accompanied or not by an appropriate text or 
proverb. In this sense the Italians employed the word “ impresa,” 
whence our English “imprese,” not quite obsolete in Shakspeare’s 
days. The French said “embléme” or “ devise,’ the latter 
being sometimes applied to a motto or verse not accompanied by a 
picture. In our English Bible “ emblem ” does not occur at all, 
and “ device” only in its ordinary and modern sense, “ Emblem” 
is only twice used by Shakspeare, and in neither case in the 
technical sense in which the writers of emblem books apply it— 
namely, “a picture and short posie expressing some particular 
conceit,” as Cotgrave defines it in his Dictionary. his is of itself 
an indication that Shakspeare was not quite so much devoted to 
emblem literature as our author has persuaded himself and would 
have his readers to believe. The truth seems to be that though 
Sh are’s works supply copious illustrations of emblem books, 
and vice versd, there are very few instances in which it can be 
roved that the poet derived his thought from an emblem writer. 
th drew their materials from the great common storehouse of 


* Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers; an Exposition of their Similari- 
ties of Thought and Expression, Preceded by a View of Emblem Literature 
down to A.D, 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. With numerous Illustrative 
Devices from the Original Authors. London: Triibner & Co. 1870, 


popular knowledge, proverbs, familiar facts of sacred and profane 
history, heraldry, mythology, and the like. 

Mr. Green, not unnaturally, is so full of his subject that he 
finds a reference to it everywhere. As, for instance, @ propos of a 
copy of Alciat now in the British Museum, with the arms of King 


James I, upon the binding, he says:— 


By the emblem-works of Beza and of Alciat probably was laid the founda- 
tion of the king’s love for allegorical representations, which under the name 
of masques were provided by Jonson for the Court’s amusement. The 
king’s weakness in this respect is wittily set forth in the French epigram 
soon after his death :— 

Tandis qu’Flisabeth fut roi 

L’Anglois fut d’ Espagne leffroi ; 

Maintenant devise et caquette 

_ Régi par la reine Jaquette. 

Thus to be rendered :— 

While Elizabeth as king did reign 

England the terror was of Spain ; 

Now chitter-chatter and emblemes 

Rule through our queen, the little James. 
But surely there is no reference to emblems here. The word 
“devise” is here a verb, employed in its ordinary sense, and the 
epigram (which, by the way, must have been written in James’s 
lifetime, not “after his death”) is to be thus translated :— So 
long as Elizabeth was king, t!.e Englishman was the terror of 
Spain; now he only gossips and chatters, ruled ‘by Queen 
Jemima.” The emblem-books of James's day had no more to do 
with the masques at Court than Bewick’s Fables have to do with 
the Christmas pantomimes. 

There are probably very few faults of omission in Mr. Green’s 
book, but there is one very remarkable passage of Shakspeare 
which seems to have escaped him—namely, Richard IL, act iii, 
sc. 2, lines 160 sqq.:— 

Within the hollow crown ° 

That rounds the mortal temples of a King 

Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits, 

Scofling his state and grinning at his pomp, &c. 
which undoubtedly refers to one of the pictures in a Dance of Death. 
“The Dance of Death” was, as we know, painted on the walls 
of the nave of Stratford Church ; hence doubtless, rather than from 
any book, Shakspeare derived the idea which he has so admirably 
expressed, 

Not only does Mr. Green claim for Shakspeare an acquaintance 
with emblem-books—which in itself is highly probable, and 
reflects no new honour on the great poet, seeing that in such 
books the most illiterate might find pleasure—but he asserts also 
that he was a great lover of art generally, and an accomplished 
connoisseur, ‘* His knowledge and exquisite judgment extended 
to works of highest art—to sculpture, painting, and music, as well 
as to literature.” In support of this strong statement he quotes 
the scene in Winter's Tule (v. 3), where Paulina unveils the sup- 
posed statue of Hermione. It will be remembered that in the 
previous scene the statue is said to be the work of “ that rare 
Italian master, Julio Romano.” Mr. Green’s comment is this :—“ It 
may be reasonably conjectured that, in the statue of Hermione, 
Shakspeare has accurately described some figure which he had seen 
in one of Julio Romano’s paintings.” Our own inference would be 
very different. We should infer that Shakspeare had never seen any 
picture by Julio Romano, otherwise he would not have fallen into the 
egregious blunder of calling him a sculptor. We draw a further 
inference, that he had never seen any work of Italian sculpture at 
all, At that time the sculptors of Italy, who were devoted to 
the admiration and imitation of the ancient works of art, of which 
so many had been dug up during the two preceding centuries, 
would have thought it barbarous to colour their statues, It 
is plain that Shakspeare’s notion of a perfect statue was derived 
from the figures of alabaster or other stone coloured in imitation 
of reality, which are still extant upon many an Elizabethan and 
Jacobean tomb, Such was his own bust which was placed some 
yeurss after his death in the chancel of Stratford Church. It was 
coloured originally, and only whitewashed in the last century in 
accordance with an unfortunate suggestion of Malone's. In Spain, 
a country so tenacious of old usage, especially in matters of reli- 
gion, the images in churches are for the most part coloured still. 
To such a tomb as we have mentioned Shakspeare alludes in the 
Merchant of Venice (i. 1, 83, 84) :— 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within, 

Sit like his granglsire cut in alabaster ? 
The passage from the ]Winter’s Tale has always seemed to us & 
proof, not of Shakspeare’s acquaintance with, but of his ignorance 
of, the highest art of his time, and an indication that he had 
never, according to the supposition of some of his biographers, 
travelled in Italy. 

Instead of inferring from it, as Mr. Green does, that some 
pictures of Julio Romano had already found their way into- 
ingland, we should take it, as far as it proves anything, for 
evidence to the contrary, and as positive proof that, if there 
were any such pictures in England, Shakspeare had never seen 
them. So far as we know, the only picture by a great Italian 
master which can be proved to have been in England at that 
time was the “ St. George” of Ratiaelle, sent over by the Duke 
of Urbino to Henry VII. as a return for the Order of the Garter ; 
a picture afterwards sold by Cromwell, and now in the Imperial 
Gallery at St. Petersburg. 

But we should not be surprised to find some advocate of the 
ductrine of the infallibility of Shakspeare quoting another famous 
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passage from the same play about the “ sea-coast of Bohemia” as 
a proof that Shakspeare was profoundly versed in geography. 

Arr. Green's proofs that Shakspeare was acquainted with some 
of the works of Titian seem to us still more shadowy. Of course 
Shakspeare, like all great poets, is a painter and sculptor in words. 
Hlis ieee to, and descriptions of, Diana and Acton, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Venus and Cupid, and such-like commonplaces of 
mythology, which Titian took for subjects of his pictures, are no 
proof that the poet had ever seen the works of the painter. 

In p. 237 Mr. Green gives, from Whitney’s Emblems, published 
in 1586, a picture of the well-known cognisance of the Nevilles, 
afterwards adopted by the Dudleys—the bear and ragged staff. In 
illustration of this he quotes some thirty lines from the Second 
Part of Henry VI. (act v. sc. 1, lines 143 sqgg., 196 sqg.) where 
allusions to this bear are repeated with wearisome iteration. Here, 
asin all the earlier historical plays, the strutting heroes of the stage 
rail at one another in a style and tone which represent very ill the 
manners and language of the proud, stately, courteous chivalry, who 
were for the most part ready of hand, but slow of tongue. It should 
also be noticed that it is very doubtful how much and what 
portions of this play came from Shakspeare’s pen. In his first 
efforts he seems to have been content to imitate the style of his 
predecessors or collaborateurs. Therefore it is only under reserva- 
tion that any passage of the play should be quoted as his. The 
writer, whoever he was, could not be ignorant of a cognisance so 
well known throughout England; nor, when hundreds of taverns 
bore it as a sign, need we suppose that he had noticed its occur- 
rence in Whitney’s Emblems. But Mr. Green says :— 

A closer correspondence between a picture and a description of it cannot 
be desired; Shakespeare’s lines and Whitney’s frontispiece exactly co- 
incide— 

Like coats in heraldry 
Due but to one and crowned with one crest. 

By Euclid’s axiom, “ magnitudes which coincide are equal;” and though 
the reasonings in geometry, and those in heraldry, are by no means of forces 
identical, it may be a just conclusion; therefore, the coincidences and paral- 
lelisms of Shakespeare, with respect to Heraldic Emblems, have their original 
lines and sources in such writers as Giovio, Paradin, and Whitney. It was 
not he who set up the ancient fortifications, but he has drawn circumvalla- 
tions around them, and his towers nod over against theirs, though with no 
hostile rivalry. 

It must be allowed that Mr. Green’s hobby, though so hard- 
ridden all through the course, yet capers at times like a very high 
horse indeed ; nay, occasionally even assumes the wings of a Pegasus 
and lifts his gailant rider into heights of lyric rapture and almost 
Pindaric obscurity. 

But we do not seriously complain of this enthusiasm, which 
vivities many a page, otherwise dull and tame, with human feeling 
and interest; without which indeed the work would never have 
been exe¢uted or even conceived. A genuine enthusiasm for 
literature is a quality only to be found in pure and unselfish minds, 
and is precious both in itself and for its results. What matter if 
it sometimes carries its happy possessor out of the bounds of rigid 
veason and strict fact? Neeithstanding an occasional mishap 
at the Kaim of Kimprunes, we had rather talk with Jonathan 
Oldbuck than with Dr. Dryasdust, and with either than with Mr, 
Gradgrind, 

We observe with great pleasure that not once throughout his 
book does Mr. Green indulge in a sneer or sarcasm directed against 
any of his predecessors or contemporaries who have partially 
travelled over the same ground, whether as commentators on 
Shakspeare or as collectors and expounders of emblem literature. 
On the contrary, he has a word of kindly acknowledgment for 
them all, from the learned and judicious Douce to the accomplished 
scholar of our own day who so well adopts in practice the motto 
of his ancient house, “ Gang forward.” 


TOWLE’S AMERICAN SOCIETY.* 


a gee curiosity which Americans naturally feel in regard to the 
manners and customs of the Old World is, it would seem, in 
course of being repaid in kind. Philosophical observers have de- 
scribed the political institutions of the Americans; caricaturists have 
ridiculed their external peculiarities ; a whole series of travellers— 
lively, dull, statistical, humorous, poetical, and sensational—have 
done their best to bring the various aspects of American society and 
scenery before us. Mr. Towle, however, thinks, and doubtless there 
is some ground for his opinion, that no foreigner can do this duty 
with perfect success unless he has lived many years in the coun- 
try, and enjoyed far greater opportunities of observation than fall 
to the lot of most travellers. He further believes that the two 
countries have only to know each other to like each other—a pro- 
position which we have no desire to dispute ; and finally, he is of 
opinion that he possesses the necessary qualifications for aiding 
this desirable object. He is a native American, but has resided 
in England, being, as it appears, United States Consul at Bradford; 
and may therefore be supposed, on the one hand, to be acquainted 
with the subject, and, on the other, to know what are the matters 
on which Englishmen are most in need of information. We may 
at once give him credit for having described a large number of 
American institutions, using that word in the extended sense 
which finds favour in its native country, with, so far as we can 
judge, very creditable accuracy. Where we have been able to 
check him, we have not discovered any positive blunders. He has, 


* American Society. By George Makepeace Towle. 2 vols. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1370. 4 


however, certain shortcomings which require to be noticed as con- 
siderably detracting from his merits. In the first place, he is not 
only an ardent Republican and a thoroughgoing believer in the 
whole catalogue of American commonplaces—peculiarities which 
will be regarded with pleasure or distrust according to the tastes 
of different readers—but he certainly allows his prejudices to blind 
him to the most obvious faults of the people he is describing. He 
speaks, for example, with an amount of toleration which few 
educated men of any party will approve, of the detestable system 
of elective judges. He admits, a would be very difficult to 
deny, that there is a good deal of corruption in New York; but 
he glides over this unpleasant topic with a light hand and an 
obvious unwillingness to set forth the true proportions of the 
evil. We doubt whether he would find many intelligent Ameri- 
cans to share his belief in the wiaaeashelte integrity of the 
Bench and Legislature of Pennsylvania. We have certainly heard 
from private sources, and read even in Republican papers, very 
different accounts of the estimation in which the administrators 
of law and justice are held in that and in some other States. In 
a similar spirit Mr. Towle finds a very singular palliation for the 
plan—more universally condemned than any other in the whole 
sphere of American politics—of rotation in office. A long reten- 
tion of office is, he thinks, bad for the oflice-holders themselves ; it 
males them lazy ; “a change once in four years brings new energies, 
more active habits into the public service ” ; and if public offices are 
sometimes regarded as spoils, they are accepted by their holders as 
the reward of labour in a victorious cause. Therefore he thinks that, 
if the plan is not free from objection, there is yet much to be said in 
favour of turning out as a matter of course every office-holder, 
from a lighthouse-keeper or a ie up to a Secretary of State, 
who can possibly be dismissed. Mr. Towle surpasses even this 
degree of complacency. He tells us that there are quack doctors 
“who have their brown-stone palaces in Fifth Avenue, their cas- 
teliated villas on the Hudson.” At first sight this is not a plea- 
sant phenomenon. “ Yet,” says Mr. Towle, “if, as is thought by 
some, faith in a thing, whether in itself effective or not, tends to 
cure one, it may be questioned whether these quack medicines 
themselves have not their use; certain it is that they secure a 
very wide patronage, and they are probably in most cases at least 
harmless.” The worst of this kind of nonsense is that when Mr. 
Towle talks about matters more fairly within the borders of con- 
troversy, his culogies rather lose in force ; a man who is so fertile in 
excuses for looking at the bright side of things can hardly claim the 
respect due to a judicial character. We cannot, for example, expect 
an American to be in favour of a Church establishment. We are not 
surprised when Mr. Towle tells us that there is “a genuine life 
and spirit in the voluntary American Churches”; and that he 
rejoices that the clergy cannot “ ensconce themselves in cosy nests 
without exertion,” and that there is “no place for the indolent and 
lukewarm.” This is all very well, but then Mr. Towle should have 
remembered that it is possible to express the same thing in avery dif- 
ferent form. It will be said by his opponents that the voluntary 
system makes the clergyman too dependent upon his congregation ; 
he is not allowed to be in a “ cosy nest” because he is bound to be 
always flattering their prejudices; he cannot be indolent or luke- 
warm, but neither can he be energetic in any fashion which does 
not at once commend itself to the popular mind. We do not say 
that this view is conclusive, or that Nr. Towle’s argument has not 
a certain value, but he has evidently not troubled himself to take 
more than the most obvious current commonplaces, and has repro- 
duced them in perfect unconsciousness of the reverse side of the 
question. In short, Mr. Towle may have the advantages which 
result from an intimate acquaintance with the facts, such as none 
but a native can enjoy; but he also has the primey of 
having only judged them from the native stand-point, and being 
totally unaware of, or inattentive to, the way in which they strike 
aman imbued with a different set of prepossessions. The man 
who has the best possible information is unluckily very often the 
man who knows least what part of it is valuable. 
We have, however, another and a more serious complaint 
against Mr. Towle. Extravagant admiration of his own country is 
ardonable, and we can make allowance for it if we choose. But 
e is further guilty of the heinous and almost unpardonable literary 
sin of dulness. In short, he does not possess an eye for character 
or any considerable powers of insight; aud whilst he accumulates 
a great number of details, he is unable to form them into a vivid 
picture. He gives us a compressed account of the American con- 
stitution, of the schools and colleges, of the Irish servants, of the 
usages of society in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, of 
hotels, railways, and steamboats, of newspapers and literature, 
of country villages in New England, and so on. But ~—- 
his accounts are fuller than those of most travellers, 
seldom succeeds in telling us anything that a casual traveller 
might not very well have observed; and, indeed, very seldom 
anything that most people have not heard a dozen times over 
from English books of travel and from American novels, The 
one thing that he ought as a native to set before us is precisely 
that which he fails to describe. Anybody can get up the facts of 
the Constitution, the railway arrangements, and the external pecu- 
liarities of schools and churches. But that which a foreigner can- 
not do, and which a native ought to do, is to breathe life into these 
dead bones, and instead of facts and figures, to make us sympathetic 
with the spirit and character of the nation. It is here that, in 
spite of well-meant efforts, Mr, Towle appears to us to fail most 
conspicuously. We may learn from him, if we did not know it 
before, that an American steamboat is a iloating palace, and that 
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there is an admirable system of checks for luggage; but we fail 
to learn what are the specific differences between the human 
being in America and in England. His chief desire is appa- 
ns to tone down some of the grotesque peculiarities attri- 
buted to his countrymen on the faith of some popular caricatures. 
He is very anxious, for example, to point out that Americans are 
not so indifferent to outdoor exercises as we used to be taught, 
and that the spirit of muscular Christianity has crossed the 
Atlantic and stimulated young men and young ladies to base-ball, 
wicket, rowing, and various other amusements of the kind. 

Without following him in detail into some of these statements, 
we prefer to take a fact or two from what is, on the whole, the 
best part of the book, the account of an American University. 
Here Mr. Towle has really hit upon some facts which are more 
or less new ‘to most Englishmen; and though he has scarcely 
drawn the character of the American student to our satisfaction, 
he has been nearer success here than elsewhere. We may 
assume that his description approaches in merit the not very 
exalted level of such books as Verdant Green, and the facts 
recorded are odd enough to suggest some curious speculations as 
to the character of American students. Yale is the University 
whose customs are selected for description by Mr. Towle. One 
peculiarity of Yale students is, it seems, their affection for secret 
societies. A grand ceremony is the initiation of freshmen, which 
takes place annually in the basement story of the Connecticut State- 
house. The freshman is led blindfold to the rooms, and made the 
victim of various practical jokes by the way. He is introduced to 
adark passage, and required to skake hands with askeleton lighted 
up with phosphorus, made to speak by ventriloquism, and arranged 
so as to give an electric shock with the grasp of its bony hands. 
Then the freshman goes through the process of being guillotined, 
or is apparently buried alive, and is finally examined before a 
mock court, and is ordered to kiss the brow of a ghastly corpse, 
with a gash across its forehead—the corpse being made of wax. 
There is an odd childishness about these elaborate practical jokes, 
which would be singularly out of harmony with the tastes of 
English undergraduates. Another annual ceremony is the burial 
of Euclid, which consists of an elaborate procession of students in 
masquerade, who pass through the town at night, and commit 
the body of their enemy to a grave in a neighbouring wood, with 
grotesque ceremonies and orations ; and finally we have a description 
of the “ wooden spoon exhibition.” The origin of the wooden spoon, 
as of its Cambridge namesake, seems to be buried in mystery. The 
object of the performance is, it seems, to present a testimonial to 
the favourite student of the year, in the shape of a huge wooden 

oon, elaborately mounted in silver. A committee of nine is 

ected by the class, and these nine are known as the “ Coch- 
laureati.” The Cochlaureati elect from their own number the 
student who is to receive the coveted honour, but his name is 
kept a profuund secret until the moment of presentation arrives. 
A great meeting is then held; a brass band from New York per- 
forms appropriate music, the ladies of the town are invited to 
attend, the University glee-club solemnly sings the “ Song of the 
Spoon ” or the “Gaudeamus,” and the hero of the occasion is in- 
troduced in some grotesque fashion, possibly in a wooden chest 
borne on the shoulders of his companions, and opened at the 
proper moment. The performance concludes by certain comic 

eeches in dog-Latin, by “ humorous farces illustrative of college 
life,” and by the solemn presentation of the wooden spoon. 

These saturnalia are a queer manifestation of the character of 
American student life, but Mr. Towle does not appear to be 
capable of giving us much information of a more serious character 
on this subject. We should know very little of Oxford if our only 
authority was Verdant Green, and we do not feel quite intimate 
with Yale even after studying these high jinks of the Cochlaureati. 
We can only say that the field is still open to any one who can 
give us a really intelligent account of the most important phases 
of American character. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


bpp publication of Humboldt’s letters to Bunsen*, by the 
representatives of the latter, is a very acceptable contribution 
to literature, both on its own account and from its tendency to 
rectify the disagreeable impression left by Humboldt’s correspond- 
ence with Varnhagen von Ense. There was indeed little or 
nothing in that collection really calculated to lower Humboldt’s 
character, if it could have been impartially regarded in its pro- 
per light as a small though important portion of a vast body of 
correspondence. Its separate publication, however, served to 
concentrate attention upon the querulous and sarcastic elements of 
Humboldt’s nature, to which these letters served as a safety- 
valve. It was not sufliciently considered that Humboldt’s versatile 
and therefore impressionable nature must inevitably to a certain 
extent receive the influence of his cynical correspondent; nor was 
it duly acknowledged how much more honourable to him, after 
all, was this splenetic protest against misgovernment and retro- 
gression than the courtly acquiescence of which he might other- 
wise have been plausibly accused. The present publication will 
go far to soften down asperities, not by contradicting anything in 
the correspondence with Varnhagen, but by exhibiting another 
side of the writer’s character. It will also tend to exalt Bunsen, 


* Briefe von Alexander von Humboldt an C. C. J. Freiherr von Bunsen. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 


who appears throughout as Humboldt’s trusted and esteemed asso- 
ciate. The editor very properly observes that some incautious 
observations in other places, penned in a captious mood, and 
exaggerated for party purposes, cannot be allowed to weigh 
against the general character of the correspondence, which is that 
of an interchange of thought on equal terms between highly 
congenial minds. It commences in 1816 and terminates jn 
1856. The subjects discussed between the friends are partly 
literary and scientific, partly matters of business, related indeed 
to literature and science, but arising out of the official con- 
nexion of the correspondents with the Prussian Court. The 
latter are the most interesting, from the illustration they afford 
of the peculiar character of the late King of Prussia, and of 
Humboldt’s relations to him. They exhibit the reverse side of 


the medal to the Varnhagen correspondence, and should be read 
in connexion with the recent biography of Bunsen. Humboldt 
appears to have cherished a sincere affection for the King to the last, 
notwithstanding the complete falsification of all the hopes which 
had attended his accession. With a more masculine intellect and 
amore resolute will this sovereign might easily have been the 
Augustus of Germany; as it was, he could not even succeed in 
being her Mzecenas. The monarch spoiled the patron; he is a 
remarkable instance of a sovereign whose reign derived no lustre 
from the enthusiastic and intelligent encouragement of literature, 
art, and science, and the presence of such a constellation of genius 
as has rarely been assembled under the auspices of any other 
prince. The correspondence contains numerous details connected 
with the transplantation of Tieck, Schelling, Cornelius, Riickert, 
and Mendelssohn to Berlin, with some amusing glimpses of the 
petty cabals set in motion on these occasions. In one respect the 
men of genius resembled each other wonderfully—their unani- 
mous indisposition, upon arriving at Berlin, to perform any- 
thing in any degree worthy of their ancient reputation. The 
less personal part of the correspondence derives a very English 
complexion from Bunsen’s residence as ambassador at London. 
Ilumboldt’s notices of, and inquiries after, eminent English 
savans and men of letters are very numerous, and attest the 
respect in which he held them. His acknowledgments of his 
obiigations to General Sabine are very cordial; proportionate is 
his vexation with the late Mr. Crosse, who was supposed to have 
written an unfavourable review of Cosmos. The apparition of the 
Acarus Crossii afforded him an opportunity of revenge. Crosse 
should have begun, he thinks, at the beginning, and emulated the 
modesty of Nature by limiting the exercise of his prerogatives as 
creator to the production of infusoria in the first instance. A 
similar tone of banter may, we fancy, be faintly detected in some 
of his allusions to Bunsen’s Egyptological theories. The real 
charm of the book, however, does not so much arise from auy- 
thing actually said in it as from the spectacle it exlfibits of a 
mind intent, at a period of life when most men have long ceased 
to be susceptible of new impressions, upon the cultivation of its 
faculties and the extension of its acquisitions. When to this we 
add the ardour for political and intellectual liberty, unquenched 
by age, unabated by prosperity, and undiscouraged by disappoint- 
ments, it must be admitted that, apart from the consideration of 
Humboldt’s special achievements, the picture of his old age is 
both gratifying and imposing. 

Carl von Noorden* is an historian of the school of Ranke, 
more intent upon the exploration of archives than the delineation 
of national life. His history of the war of the Spanish Succession, 
an instalment of a history of Europe in the eighteenth century, 
is a diligent and very comprehensive work, better adapted for 
students than for general readers. The unimpassioned sobriety of 
the style is seldom relieved by any approach to brilliancy ; but if 
there is little to delight, there is much to instruct and nothing to 
offend. The first volume only comes down to the battle o 
Blenheim. Nearly half of it is devoted to English atlairs. The 
reader may at all events obtain a vivid idea how completely, 
during the busy period in question, this country was the life and 
soul of European politics. 

Professor Hiitfer’s | new work is intended as a reply to Pro- 
fessor yon Sybel’s criticism on his former one. The point at issue 
between the learned professors is whether, from the point of view 
of a patriotic German, Austria or Prussia behaved the worse 
during the war of the first French Revolution. ‘The world, we 
believe, has agreed to answer “ Both.” Neither country has any- 
thing to be proud of, and the sooner the subject is allowed to 
drop the better for both of them. 

The Naumburg Diet of 1561 { was designed as a counter- 
demonstration against the Council of Trent. Instead, however, of 
displaying German Protestantism as an imposing unity, it only 
served to exhibit its incurable dissensions—curable, at least, only 
by the suppression of the weaker party, which ensued in due 
course. ‘These transactions are barren of interest nowadays, but 
as one of the landmarks in the history of Protestantism the Diet 
deserved achronicler, and it has found a very careful and impartial 
one in Dr. Calinisch. 

The literature called forth by the state of affairs in the Baltic 
provinces of Russie, promises to become very extensive. Julius 


* Europiiische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. _Abth. 1: Det 
Spanische Erbfolgekrieg. Bd, 1. Diisseldorf: Buddeus. London: Nutt. 
+ Die Politik der deutschen Michte im Revolutionshriege. Vou H. 


Hiiffer. Miinster: Aschendorff. London: Williams & Norgate. 
t Der Naunburger Fiirstentag, 1561. Von R.Calinisch. Gotha : Perthes. 
| London: Nutt. 
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Eckardt *, the principal writer on the German side of the question, 
again takes the field, this time with a collection of documents. 
The preface, drawn up with the writer's usual ability, clearly sets 
forth the particular point he is labouring to enforce. The Rus- 
sian authorities have derived much advantage in their contest 
with the German inhabitants from the circumstance that the 
privileges relied upon by the latter are undoubtedly of an anti- 

uated character, and little in harmony with the spirit of modern 
legislation. Like the English Constitution, they have descended 
from an early period; they must be patched and modified if they 
are to be maintained at all, and there is considerable primd 
‘acie plausibility in the scheme of sweeping them all away, 
and replacing them by a system compounded, in true Russian 
fashion, of communism and despotism. Herr Mckardt points 
out the insidious character of such proposals, and maintains 
that the German population is not an aristocracy, but a bour- 
geoisie, and that the question lies between free citizenship and 
bureaucracy. Hence the title cf his work. The first three 
of the four sections into which it is divided comprise histo- 
rical documents, the first and second of which trace the history of 
Riga from 1783 to 1810; the third professes to give the secret 
history of a Commission instituted at a later period with the 
design of revolutionizing the constitution of the city in a Russian 
sense; the fourth discusses the situation of Russian religious 
dissidents, and their persecution by the Orthodox Church, which 
the writer contrasts with the tolerance of the Germans. The same 
line of argument is followed, with far inferior ability, in the new 
series of W. von Bock’s + Livldndische Beitrége. The most valu- 
able part of this singularly unreadable pamphlet is a collection of 
leading articles upon Prussian afiairs, selected from Russian news- 
papers. It would certainly appear that the materials of discord are 
already sufliciently accumulated, and only await the time when it 
may suit statesmen to call them into action. A series of lectures 
on the history of the Baltic provinces, by Bienemann], has evi- 
dently been prepared with reference to the present crisis, and with 
the object of stimulating the feeling of nationality among the 
writer's countrymen, The drift of his allusions is sufficiently 

atent when he treats of the relation of the latter to their former 
Swedish and Polish masters, The lectures are ably composed 
and interesting. 

Another work by Julius Eckardt § is intended as an indirect 
contribution to the German resistance against the Russification of 
the Baltic provinces. Its aim is to show that the abolition of 
serfdom in Russia is economically a failure, and has resulted in 
popular demoralization, administrative paralysis, and general re- 
trogression. ‘To this end he has translated three Russian pam- 
air in which this view is presented with considerable vigour. 

he first is an anonymous essay entitled “‘ Land and Freedom ” ; 
the second, a treatise on the same subject by A. Koschelew; the 
third, a letter to the Moscow Gazette. As this aspect of the ques- 
tion has not been much considered in Western Europe, Herr 
Eckardt, transparent as his motives are, may be held to have done 
good service by his publication. 

The second series of Count Bismark’s Parliamentary speeches || 
contains those delivered between 1867 and 1869 in the three 
Parliaments which the much-toiling Minister must coax or goad 
along the path prescribed by his resolute will—the North German, 
the Prussian, and the Customs Parliament. They make no pre- 
tensions to eloquence ; the style is homely and the diction not very 
choice; but they cannot be denied an impressive character, arising 
from the speaker’s evident consciousness of his superiority to the 
need of oratorical art. They are in general brief, the tone is deci- 
sive but civil, and on the whole they afford an interesting study of 
the bearing of a man of action when reduced to the necessity of 
what he probably regards as very superfluous talk. The most im- 
— are those on questions relating to foreign policy and the 

eposed princes ; those on financial subjects, eminently clear and 
businesslike, illustrate the mass of dry detail with which a Minister 
is required to make himself acquainted. 

Two new volumes of historical and political essays by H. von 
Treitschke§,, are full of interesting, though not very striking or 
original, matter. The greater part of the first volume is occupied 
by an historical survey, largely interspersed with political disqui- 
sitiun and reflection, of the course of French history since the 
First Empire. The points on which the writer chiefly insists—such 
as the selfishness and brutality of Napoleon’s régime, the self- 
satisfied purblindness of the bowrgeoisie under Louis-Philippe, the 
slow but sensible growth ofa desire and capacity for self-government 
among the French nation—have often been discussed before, but 
the essay still deserves especial attention as a clear and connected 


* Biirgerthum und Bureaukratie. Vier Kapitel aus der neusten livliin- 
dischen Geschichte. Von Julius Eckardt. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Livliindische Beitriige. Uerausgegeben von W. von Bock. Neue 
Folge. Bd. 1., Hft.1, Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

: Aus Baltischer Vorzeit. Sechs Vortriige iiber die Geschichte der Ostsee- 
e- Von F. Bienemann. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 

Villiams & Norgate. 

§ Russlands liindliche Zustiinde seit Aufhebung der Leibeigenschaft. Drei 
Russische Urtheile iibersetzt und commentirt von Julius Eckardt. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 


|| Die Reden des Grafen von Bismarck-Schinhuusen. Zweite Sammlung. 
Berlin: Kortkampf. London: Nutt. 


4 Historische und nolitische Aufsiitze. Won Heinrich von Treitschke. 
Nene Folge. 2‘Thle. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 


view of a great subject, distinguished by a lofty impartiality of 
tone. Other essays treat of Cavour, the Dutch commonwealth, 
and the prospects of constitutional government in Germany. The 
last-named contains some remarkable passages on the means of 
limiting the existing bureaucratic centralism, and on the political 
condition of South Germany. Writing from a North German states- 
man’s point of view, the author expresses the opinion that Southern 
Germany is dropping astern, and that the hopes of a complete 
union with the North so confidently entertained after the Bohe- 
mian campaign must now be materially modified. An essay on 
four dramatic authors—Lessing, Kleist, Otto Ludwig, and Hebbel 
—seems curiously placed among the political articles. Like these, 
it is rather sensible than brilliant. A characteristic saying is re- 
corded of Hebbel, who observed, on learning within a few hours 
of his death that his last drama, the ibelungen, had gained the 
great dramatic prize at Berlin, “Such is life; first we have no 
wine, and then no cup.” 

The African travels of M. T. von Heuglin*, to whom we are 
already indebted for a comprehensive account of Abyssinia, are an 
important contribution towards our knowledge of the White Nile 
and its western affluents. The tributary more particularly 
explored by him is the Gazelle River, which enters the main 
stream in lat.g. The scientific results of the journey are perhaps 
more important than the geographical. Dr. Petermann, in his in- 
troduction, justly remarks on the extent of Von Heuglin’s attain- 
ments, and adds that the wealth of instructive details accumulated 
in all departments of natural knowledge goes far to balance the 
more showy achievements of more enterprising, but less educated, 
travellers. There is certainly nothing brilliant in his work, and 
the element of stirring adventure bears but a slight proportion to 
that of prosaic hardship and discomfort. The style, too, is rather 
cumbrous, and the repetition of barbarous names and monotonous 
incidents is inevitably fatiguing. Scientific readers, however, will 
delight not the less in the copiousness of zoological and botanical 
information, and the descriptions of native life are minute and 
comprehensive. The work is illustrated by a beautiful map. 

“ New Pictures from Modern Paris,” + by Adolf Ebeling, make 
no pretensions to anything more than piquancy of style and 
matter. ‘This they certainly possess. The writer retails current 
Parisian gossip very fluently, and his sketches of character, 
whether literary, personal, or social, are always amusing. The 
great fault of the work, as of most works of its class, is an undue 
extension of slender material for book-making purposes. 

An Anglo-Saxon Grammar, by J. Loth {, is a very thorough 
and methodical work, calculated to be of much service to Eng- 
lish students of the oldest form of their language, provided 
that they can read German. It is an etymological grammar, and 
the author's main object is to compare the ancient with the 
modern form of speech, and explain the process of transition. A 
brief but clear historical and philological introduction is pretixed. 

Dr. Biichner §, the well-known author of Kraft und Stoff, under- 
takes to sufficiently inform his fellow-creatures within the compass 
of three small volumes whence they proceed, where they are now, 
and whither they are going. The size of the book is, by inverse 
ratio, not an unfair measure of the arrogance and superticiality of 
the writer. Any one who may have expected any reai enlighten- 
ment from him must feel disappointed on finding that the first 
question so pompously put in his title-page is supposed to be ade- 
quately answered by a compilation of particulars respecting the 
antiquity of mankind, chiefly derived trom the works of Lyell and 
Huxley. Although, however, Dr. Biichner is utterly devoid of 
originality, he deserves the praise of an adroit compiler; his ar- 
rangement is excellent, and his style smart and perspicuous. 

Dr. Biichner is shallow, but he issane. Neither character seems 
precisely applicable to Herr Ackermann ||, whose curiously enti- 
tled book, beginning with creation and cosmical catastrophes, 
resolves itself into a wild yet dreary disquisition on contemporary 
politics. Itis too bad for an author to be at the same time eccen- 
tric and dull. 

The precise exegetical value of Dr. Hugo Delff’s essay on the 
Divina Commedia4 must be left to the appreciation of students, but 
there can be no dispute as to the interest of the special class of 
topics selected for investigation, or as to the learning and thorough- 
ness of the discussion they have undergone. ‘The writer's main 
object is to protest against the idea of Dante having been a fol- 
lower of St. Thomas Aquinas. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that Dante stands at the opposite pole of thought from St. Thomas, 
the representative of the Aristotelian school which denies that 
immediate intuition of Divinity which, according to him, the 
Divine Comedy was composed to set forth. In his view Dante is 
a mystic, agreeing in all essential respects with Plato and Plotinus 
among the ancients, and with Eckhardt, Tauler, and their school 


* Reise in das Gebiet des Weissen Nil und seiner westlichen Zufliisse, in 
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—_- own contemporaries. The influence of this method of 
thought on Dante’s politics, morality, cosmogony, and other cha- 
racteristic opinions is then traced out, and the essay concludes 
with a brief mterpretation of the occult or allegorical sense of the 
poem. Some such sense must certainly exist, as we have Dante’s 
own word for it. Considering the abstruse nature of his subject, 
Dr. Delff’s exposition is wonderfully clear. 

Every man, it is said, is born either a Platonist or an Aris- 
totelian. We have seen that Dante, according to one ingenious 
commentator, belonged to the former class; we learn from Herr 
Karpf * that Shakspeare appertained to the latter. The drift of 
his remarks is to prove that Shakspeare, especially in Hamlet and 
the Sonnets, concurred in a remarkable degree with the philosophy 
of Aristotle. It is unfortunately impossible to establish this by 
arguments intelligible to mankind at large, and the reasoning 
resorted to in default of these is too abstruse to be easily followed 
or reproduced. The writer’s obscurity, however, cannot conceal 
his diligence and love of his subject. 

The fourth volume of Uhland’s critical works t treats chiefly of 
German popular ballads, with their counterparts in other coun- 
tries, and of ancient French romances. 

The author of an elaborate parallel between the animating 
ideas of ancient and of modern art { finds the ground of the in- 
feriority of the latter in its exclusively «esthetic character, and its 
divorce from religion and morality. This defect, however, is to 
be rectified by the progress of civilization, and even sculpture is 
bidden to expect a renaissance, despite the blighting influence of 
coats and trousers. 

Two volumes of tales by the late Adalbert Stifter § appear to be 
partly republications of early works, ge posthumous. The 
former are the most to our taste, as bearing the strongest impress 
of that imaginative feeling without which something always 
seems wanting to a German story. All, however, are admirable in 
their way, being distinguished by clearness of style, purity of sen- 
timent, and, notwithstanding the frequent quaintness of concep- 
tion and incident, a decided character of reality. The chief merit 
of “What Ellen Wanted,” || a story from the Danish, is its 
national character. It betrays no trace of foreign influence, and is 
not likely to exercise any influence upon foreigners. 

Paul Heyse’s metrical novelettes4] constitute a transition from 
fiction to poetry. They all possess great merit in point of form, 
but in every other respect compare unfavourably with his prose 
fictions. The latter are not only masterpieces in art, but have the 
air of being written con amore, ere the author appears as an 
elegant trifler, aud his constant playing with his subject sugyests 
a want of interest in it on his part which the reader is in danger 
of finding contagious. Elaborate levity is a very ponderous thing. 

Julius Sturm ** goes into the other extreme, and rhymes prettily 
enough through the two volumes about green fields, blooming 
roses, ivied graves, and everything else susceptible of association 
with young ladies and pianofortes. The slightest circumstance is 
sufficient to set him singing; he describes a starling catching a fly 
with enthusiasm, and his emotion at the sight of a snowtlake is 
overpowering. The school of poetry which he represents is 
evidently the boarding-school. 

Novalis tt is a spirit of another sort; his poetry is too purely 
the expression of intense feeling to become obsolete by changes of 
taste or opinion. The earnest and enthusiastic will ever delight 
in him. Herr Willibald Beyschlag has rendered a real service by 
bringing together the pieces scattered through his collected works, 
and prefixing an intelligent memoir and criticism. It may be 
objected that he has contemplated Novalis too exclusively on the 
technically religious side of his genius, but a critic can hardly be 
blamed for insisting principally on those features ef his author's 
character which he tinds most in harmony with his own. Had it 
entered into his design to consider Novalis minutely as a prose 
writer, his estimate would no doubt have required considerable 
modification. 

An epic and a tragedy by Oehlenschlager }{ are well translated, 
and may be recommended to those who desire to make the ac- 
— of this illustrious poet without the necessity of learning 

anish. 

The history of the False Demetrius §§ affords one of the finest 
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conceivable subjects for a great drama, illustrating in the principal 
personage the etfect of deceit upon a noble character, and painting 
the picturesque life of a semi-barbarous and semi-Oriental people. 
Schiller proceeded just far enough to show what he might have made 
of it, when the wand was broken in the magician’s hand, and the 
fragment he left has not yet been adequately completed by any suc- 
cessor. Herr Wilhelmi’s tame performance adds one to the list of 
failures, “The Countess” * is, we understand, a prize tragedy, 
The occasion of the competition does not appear, nor whether the 
piece was intended for the stage. Its extreme length would seem 
to disqualify it for performance, as well as the placing of the action 
in so obscure a district as East Friesland, and at so obscure a period 
as the end of the fifteenth century. It is, however, well written, 
well planned, and altogether a meritorious performance. 

A translation of Burns +, by A. Laun, is an excellent repre- 
sentative of the melody as well as the meaning of the original. A 
smoother version, or one more entirely free from awkwardness, is 
rarely to be found. 

Unsere Zeit { maintains its high character both for the variety 
and the accuracy of its information on subjects of contemporary 
interest. An article on the Cretan insurrection, by Professor 
Mendelssohn, gives the Hellenic view of the matter. The war in 
Paraguay, the French Empire, the contemporary history of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg are most fully discussed. Among 
other articles of especial interest may be named those on George 
Eliot, Demetrius the Impostor as a dramatic subject, the philo- 
sophies of Hartmann and Schopenhauer, the great aurora of last 
-\pril, and the Byron-Stowe controversy. 


* Die Griifin. Trduerspicl. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 
+ Lieder und Balladen. Von Robert Burns. Deutsch von A. Laun, 
Berlin: Oppenheim, London: Williams & Norgate. 


Unsere Zeit. Deutsche Revue der Gegenwart. 


‘Jahrg. 5, Hft. 2, 
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Mr. Frovpe has, in the columns of a contemporary, made a 
personal appeal, or challenge, of which he fails to appreciate the 
comic character. To submit questions of criticism to umpires and 
experts is an innovation of which we shall not set the example. 
Mr. Frovupe and his Reviewer have transferred their dispute to 
a quarter where we shall not follow it; and for ourselves it is 
enough to remark, as our Contributor has it seems remarked, that 
to accuse a large history generally of had faith is by no means 
the same thing as to charge the author personally with falsifying 
certain documents—to wit, the Simancas Records—which charge, 
of which specifically Mx, FRoupE complains, was not made in the 
Saturpay Revirw. 
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Six RDAY BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
Director, Mr. JOHN BOOSEY.—The THIRD CONCERT on Saturday, February 26. 
istes: Madame Sherrington, Miss Blanche Cole. Miss Julia Elton, and Madame Patey; Mr. 
oe Rigby, Mr. Carter, Mr. Fielding, and Mr. Chaplin Henry. Pianoforte, Chevalier 
Antoine de Root (Fienist to the King of Prussia). The Orpheus Glee U nion, under the 
direction of ding. Conductor, Mr. J. Hatton. Stalls. 6s Baleony,, 33. ay 
23.; Area, 28.5 Gre! nestra and Gallery, 1s.—Tickets to be had at St. hw Hall; o Boosey 
& Co. Tiolles Str Street: and the usual Musiesellers. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Under the immediate 
f Most Gracious Majesty TIE QUEEN, Royal the PRINCE 
of WALES. and Her Royal Highness the of WALES. 
Conductor—Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 
of mee the Season will take place at St. James's Hall, on Wednesda: 
Mavch bs On M Monday Evenings, April 25; May 9; May 23; June 
June 20; 


Terms of Subscription for the EIGIIT CONCERTS :—Three Guineas ; Two Guineas; 
One Guinea. 
mborn Cock & Co., 62 and 63 New Bond Strect ; Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Tall. 
y at Mitchell’s ; Bubb's ; R. Ollivier; Chappell; Keith, Prowse, & Co. ; and Alfred Hays. 
STANLEY LUCAS, Secretary. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Teun till Five.—Admission, ls. 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Seeretary. 


Reyat ACADEMY of ARTS, Burlington House. — Will 


CLOSE on Saturday the 25th instant, ee EXUDE TION: of PICTURES of ‘the OLD 
MASTERS, witha | vee from the Works of CHARLES R. LESLIE, R.A., and CLARK- 
SON STANFIELD, R.A.—Admission (from Nine A.M. ‘hi Dusk), ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


JOUN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., Secretary. 


QLD BOND STREET GALLERY, 25 ; Old Bond Street, W. 
The SPRING EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS in OLL and WATER-COLOUR is 
NOW OPEN, 

CUPSTER, 


BENSON, Hon. Secs. 


USTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “ ROSSINI,” “TITANIA.” “FRAN- 
‘CESCA DE RIMINI"), Daily, at the New Gallery, Ten to Five (Gas at Dusk).—Admission, Is. 


AJAH WALTON’S ALPINE and EGYPTIAN 
PICTURES.—The WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the Pall Mall 
Gallery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. Thompson's). Admission, Is,—Open daily from Ten till Dusk. 


r) 

IC DEBATING SOCIETY. — FIFTEENTH 
SESSI 869-1870,—The Three next DEBATES of the SESSION will be held at 
the FREEMASONS TAVERN N, Great Queen Street, W.C., as follows :—Thursday, February 
21" That the Influence of the Public Press, ge enerally considered, is destructive of Political 
Morality.” Thursday, March 10—* That the putagious Diseases Act should be brought into 
operation against the Civil Population.” Thursday, March 2i—'That a Denominational 
System of Education, unsupported by the State, is the most desirable for the Pree People. de 

Chair taken each Evening at Half-past Seven ‘precisely. o be 
to the SECRETARY, Freemasons’ Tavern, Great t Queen: Street, Ww.c, 


()UEEN'S 8 COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London, 
Fce for Residents, from Thirty to Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospec' with List of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Pat: address 
Lady-Prineipal, at ‘at the College. 


ATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON, — Early 

in Mareh, at Chambers mene Regent Circus, an EVENING CLASS will meet, to read 

fur the JUNE Examination, under the Direction of a GRADUA TE of the University (B.A. 

Sau Mongers, and LL.B.). Terms moderate.—Address, LL.B., 35 Conduit Street, Hanover 
quare, 


MA TRICULATION at the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
The next CLASS at St. BARTHNOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL for this Examination will 


commence March Ist. For hernias, & plication may be made, personally or by letter, to the 
RESIDENT WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew’ 8 Hospita 


Cw IL SERVICE and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PRE- 
LIMINARY TEST.—A BOARD of GENTLEMEN, chiefly Graduates of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold EXAMINATIONS ys to enable 
Candidates to ascertain by previous ‘Trial their chance of passing any Public Examination.— 
For Prospectus apply, ee. Letter only, to the Hon. Sec., J CaRLILE, Esg., 1 Kin 
Bench falc, Temple, E. 

NDIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 

CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. iV. M. LUPTON (Author of “ English Histo 
and Arithmetic ’’), assisted by a Gentleman J the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES for 
Departments. —Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the HOME and 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. _TWwo’ experienced TUTORS hold CLASSES to 
prepare for the above Examinations.—For Terms, apply to MATHEMATICUS, 14 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, 


ENG! GIN] EERIN G.—STUDENTS are repared in the 
z Department of the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Eovthem ton, for 

ENGINE SRING i in all its Branches, and for the INDIAN WORKS, TELEGRA PHIC, and 

FOREST SERVICES, by a complete course of Instruction.—Address, The Soup, AL. 


FOLKESTONE. —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

Colles, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. ftom College, Oxford, 

Prinei of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and references on application, 


E,PUCATION. — WEST BROMPTON.—The late PRIN- 

AL (Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London University receives 
PUPLLE, and BOARDERS at his Residence, and pre pares for Publie Schools, Universities, . 
various Military and Civil Service Examinations.—For Terms, References, &c., address C. 
Messrs. Hatchard & Co.'s, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


Cont MINENTAL EDUCATION.—A MARRIED CLERGY- 


(M.A. Cambridge, with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the Care an 
of a PUPILS. Has at present Two, aged Fifteen and Sixteen. The best 
ences.—Address, Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


fhe UNIVERSITIES, WOOLWICH, &c.—The Rev. C. F, 
Comrre, M.A. (Seventeenth "Wrangler, 1865), for Three and a-half Years Senior 
athematical Master in Wimbledon School. assisted by competent Masters, receives 
T and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS to pre for all Competitive Examinations.— 
Address, 4 Colville Terrace East, Kensington Park, W. 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, Educated at Harrow, 


with a good knowledge of French and the Continent, i fA prepared to Travel, as TUTOR to 
CGENTLEMAN'S SON, tor the Summer Months.—Address, A. B., Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


wink for UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, with COMFORTARES HOME. —The RECTOR (Married) 

ry Parish, Graduate of ‘Pri and old Rugbeian, who Pup 

Ww 0 VACANCIES for next Mathematics, French, and thorough German. 

orse. ‘Terms Inclusive. rences given juested.— Address, I 

Loldgate Rectory Wenlock, Salop. 


EK DITOR WANTED.—Wanted, for a First-class DAILY 
PAPER in the North (Liberal), a GENTLEM AN of genuine Literary Attainments and 
Experience, to be prineipal 7 jand to pn full charge of the Department. ‘The most 
Charaeter will be required.—Letters to tobe 
addressed, bi! TOR, care of & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 leet Street, E.C. 


Notic E.—The COMMISSION entrusted with Selling the 
BOOKS belonging to the RELIGIOUS ORDERS of COIMBRA, which were ae’ 
in 1834, announces that the First <siaotion of these Books, the Catalogue of which will be sent 
to all these who will require it, will be hana LD by AUCTION on March 7, 1870, at Coimbra, 
(Portugal). to be rom the Portuguese Legation, London. 
Coimbra, 9, 1869. A.J.DE FRANCA BETTENCOURT, Secretary. 


PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS should see the Educational 


Directo WwW hich forms a pection of THE EUROPEAN MAIL, th Anglo-Colonial 

Newspaper. Eight special an acpernes Editions fur the various parts of fhe | Ww orld, including 

Australia, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Canadian Dominion, Cape of G Hope, Ceylon, China, Deme- 

rara, India, Natal, New Zealand, United States, West Indies, &e. —Specimen Paper forwarded 

Spe by pa application to the Ottice of “ The European Mail,” Colonial Buildings, 444 Canno: 
treet, London. 


Nae CHRISTO CATTLE STATION, CURTIS ISLAND, 


3 ga nsland.—This eligible PROPERTY, consisting of a well grassed and wate 
CA" RU N of Lighty- eight Seock "Yards with right to purchase 2, 


ext, t. 
Pass Station offers a most eligible for a a For 
Flan ang taal particulars, apply to Messrs, WESTALL & RobERTS, 7 Leadenhall Street, 

ndon, 


OVERLS AND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 


From SOUTHAMPTON. 


FRoM MARSEILLES. 


ALTAR Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
4 be Every Sunday, at7a.m, 
” 
” ” » 


nd eve! erna nd eve ernate 
Saturda, the: "thereafter 


And every Fourt Fou 
Saturday thereafter. y 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam —— Company's Steamerss 
* The following Reduced Rates will be ae to Bor 
From Southampton First £45 Second Class. 
From Marseilles....... ose 


exclusive of — through Egypt. A ccm Reduction will be ‘made in the Rates from 
Bombay to Eur 


For further se apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, Southampton. 


Saturda: 19,2 p.m. Sunday, Feb. 27,7 a.m. 


QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms, ‘Assisted and Free 
Passages, Information and particulars to be obtained on application. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its pn Fey repute. ae Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Com- 
munications to“ vi he MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Linited. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill, S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D, Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the] Premises. 


HOSPITAL, London and Brompton, S.W.—Open 
pill ree to all suffering from this terrible Disease. Many vacant from want of 


By Order, H. J. JUPP. 
—Messrs, DANZIER & FRENCH, 


Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.. effectually and permanently CURE 
all IMI Pr: DIM = NT of SPEECH, whether d due to Nervousness, or other Causes, irrespect ‘ive of 
Age or Sex. No ‘appliances used. ‘hest and Test can 
be had on application.—No Fee unless benefit derived. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
MONOGRAMS. .—The STATIONERY COMPANY’S CATA- 


2GUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, ne 
free. Bit TISH and FOREIGN STATIONERY COMPANY, 8, 10, and 12 Garrick Stree 
Covent Garden, London, 


RODRIGUES MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


RUSTIC, GR ved, as ti ally d de ed fi 
U or Ss an artistically design for any 
combination of setters: NOTH ‘R and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and 


in the highest Style 

CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, 
Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS. — HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. _Prize Medal, London’and P: 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, 


* London, WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER a. RS to Her Majesty, 
H.R.II. the Prince of W ales, and H.I. M. the Emperor of Russia. 


N FURNITURE. —INTENDING BUYERS are 
REMINDED that ; 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY’S ~.. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS ARE REGISTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL, 
And will be sent free by Post, upon application, addressed in full to 
No. 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
GREAT NOVELTY.—MAPPIN & WEBB’S BREAKFAST 


or LUNCHEON DISH, with Revolving Cover. 


Printed and 


(THE most COMPLETE ever invented.—Address for full 


particulars to the Manufacturers, 
MAPPIN & WEBB, 71 and 72 Cornhill; and 76, 77, and 78 Oxford Street, London. 


BENSON'S KEYLESS WATCHES. 
No Key bei l,the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is ly Air-tight; they are 

are sent sate by post to all parts ofthe World. 
£8. d. s. d. £44. £ 

GOLD...... 10 io 0 is is 0 2100 bs 
SILVER .. 55 0 880 1212 0 20 0 0 2300 
SSON’S ILLUS P. 
STEAM FacToRy—S8 aNp 60 LUDGATE HILL, aNp 25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


a 
| 
ih 
CALCUTTA 
SINGAPORE .,..... 
. 
| { 
| 
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THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 


COMPANY (Incorporated by Act 12 and 13 Vic., 83, August 1 i —Call of £2 per 
Share upon nd of this Company, with £10 and £4 4 per Share respectively al called up.— 
Notice is hereby given, that, in of a of th ree irectors, ss 


Proprietors of th holding Shares of the above are 
further CALL of £2 oe Share upon each such Share (making £12 per Share and £6 per Share 

on or vane the 26th day of February instant, at the London and County 
Bank, 21 Lombard Street, London; and if such Call be not paid on or before the said 26th day of 
February, the holders of the Shares will not be entitled to receive Interest upon any = rtion of 
their Shares so long as such Call shall remain _unpaid, but will, nevertheless, be ¢ 
with Interest upon the Arrears, at the rate of Five pee hog tm per Annum, and the Shares wil 
become liable to furfeiture under * The C Claw Act, 1845.” 

A Letter for the payment of the Call will be peta to ae Shareholder. 

N.B.—The option of paying in full upon the Shares of the Company is continued to the 
Shareholdtrs; and a oad authorising the Bankers to receive the payment may be obtained on 
application at this oftice. 

THOMAS R. WATT, Managing Director. 

No. 3 New Broad Street, London, February 4, 1870. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrvicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
long Kong. 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 

5 per per ann., to 12 of Withdrawal. 


6 ditto 
At3 ditto 


ditto 3 ditto ditto 

Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 

Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection, 

Sales and Purchases eitected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken, 

Interest drawn, and Army, } Navy. and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 

Badan other of B: and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are,in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000 ; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per annum. 
‘he Assets actually invested in First-class Securities oe to £972,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
All kinds of Assurance etfected at moderate rates and on vary liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


J[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


Insurances against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 

rate rates of premium. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully trom loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 
annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upwards, 

Septennial Policies charged only Six Premium. 

-rompt and liberal Settlement of Clai 
fhe usual Commission allowed on F\ Dedlanc and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


(Established A.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Cuier Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; BrancHo—29 PALL MALL. 
Medical Referee~-SAMUEL Esq., F.R.S. 

FIReE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te 

FIRE DUTY.—This wy having been abolished, the "PREMIUM is NOW the only charve 
for FIRE INSURANC Es. 

Lite Assurances with, or in Profits. 

Divisions of Protit every 

sum up to £15,000 on athe same Life. 

The Need genders te bear the cost of Policy Stainps and Medical Fees 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Koyal Charter, from the liabilities of pagal 

‘The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otlice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and ‘fable of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Epinpurciu—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
Loxvox—69 LOMBARD STREET. 


The TWENTY-EIGUTH ANN UAL REPORT and BALANCE-SHEEFT may be obtained 

at yang s Ot 
Drovaden “its Obligations ding to the well-k n * Carlisle panies of 
reckoning on Interest at “Vhree per Cent. ‘aithough the average rate realized i 
per cent.), and valuing only the * Pure” or * Net” Premiums. 
The Balance-Sheet shows the following Assets : 

Loans on La 31 7 
Ditto on own "Po i 
Jitto other Securities . 
>remises in Edinburgh. | 
n Bank, awaiiing Investment; and Casi 
Premiums due at May 15, 1569, since received 


Gcortish 


3136 
151250 11 2 


Invested Funds,...£476,515 18. 8 

‘The Company’s Assets consist further of the present value of the future Net Premiums, which 
at May eee was £397,115 17s. 7d., and the value of Re-assurance Policies held from other Offices, 
£70,925 16s. 

These ‘Assets are far more than equivalent to the Company's obligations. The Paid-up 
Capital and Reserve aiford iv themselves the security to the Assured of an excess of actual funds 

yond the present value of the obligations, equal to 20 per cent. of that value. 

The Company's funds have never been diminished by loss through investments. 
Agencies out of the United Kingdom. 

Large Bonus Aealitions lave been made to the Policies from time to time. The last (in 1868) 


It has no 


was at the rate of £1 10s. per Cent. per Annum, 
The new Life Policies of the last Three Years have amounted to £918,000. 

JOILN M, M'CANDLISHL, Manager. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Secretary in Loudon. 
Rock “LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806, 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors. 


G. P. Bidder, Esq. Licut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 


J.G. Dodson, Esq., M.P. K.C.8.1., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. C. T. Lucas, Eq. 
G. A. Fuller, Esq. J.D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq. 3 Rivaz, Esq. 


R. Hudson, Esq., F.R.S. 
Kelk, Esq. 
8. Laurence, Esq. 
T. H. Longden, Esq. 
The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has been established uvevards of Malf 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than TITIREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
imvested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 


Sum ‘Assured—inclusive of Bonus “Additions—at “that - 580,750 211 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table. of Siortality, 

BS per Cent, 1,481,559 O 4 


Phat is less than one-half the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies . 
Amount of Protits divided for Seven Years ending” 
August, ee 
Annual Inconte.. 1438 
‘Total Claims 6,627,014 7 7 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, « as ne as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, ‘lables of Kates, and every inturmation, to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
MH, W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


2,895,059 19 9 
532,389 7 8 


SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY | “IRE 
and LI 


» Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON—37 CORNHILL; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 


The following results of the Operations during the Year ending August 1, 1869, were re 
at the Forty-titth Annual Court of Proprietors, held at Edinburgh on the Ist day of Decomion 


1869, namely : 
Number of Life Policies issued, 889. 
Sums Insured thereby .. 
Yielding in New Premiu 
Invested Funds ...... 
‘Amount of Life Insura: 
Total Revenue of the 

Copies of Prospectus, and all other informa: ion, may ie obtained at the Offices of the Company 

as above, or at any of the Agencies throughout the yo eet 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary, 


JOHN JACKSON, Assistant- “Secretary, 

DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 

Read SHARP’S wah ESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


FEBRUARY Number ready. 
CAPITALISTS, I TRUSTEES, 


37 Cornhill, London. 


The 
SHARE HOLDERS, NVESTORS, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide, 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1859.) 


[AVESTORS i in search of good ‘sound DIVIDEND SECURI- 
TIES, paying from 5 to 25 per ree per annum, should at once apply to the Undersigned 
for the COMPLETE GU . ls.; or free per post for 13 Stamps; fine star, concise, and 
reliable.JOHN R. PIKE, 3 crow n 1 Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 

& 


Al 

MORTGAGE iS. — Messrs. HENRY SALTER 

Mortgage Brokers, are prepared to APPOINT additional CORRESPONDENTS "4 
Provincial ‘Towns and Districts. Bank Managers, Surveyors, Accountants, and other Gentle- 
men in communication with Owners of Property will find this Agency valuable, and often of 
considerable service to their Clients. The Funds to which Messrs, SALTER & CO. have access 
for Loans on Landed Estates. Life Interests, Reversions, House Property, Rates of ‘Towns or 
Districts, &c., are practically unlimited, and they are alwaysin a position to arrange Mortg: 
at the lowest current rates. No preliminary Charges are made. Every information on aq: oy 


cation.—1I1 Pancras Lane, London, E.C., 
] RESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES.—JOHN 
JOSEPH MECIHIT (assisted by his Son) has one of the Largest Stocks in London of the 
above, also Articles expressly suited tor WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, or COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS, and at Prices suited to the requirements of all. It would be impossible to give a 
list ofall the Articles submitted to View in his magnificent Show Rooms, 55 Yards long, but a 
Visit is respectfully solicited. The following are a few of the Articles: 
Dressing Bags for Ladies and Portemonnaies. 
Gentlemen, Albums. 
Deessing Cases for Ladies and Reticule Bags. 
Gentlemen, with Silver and Envelopé Cases. 
Plated Mountings. Blotting Folios. 
Despatch Boxes, F itted and Empty. Inkstands. 
Portable Writing Case: Cases of Scissors. 
Writing Desks. Cases of Needles. 
Cases of Brushes, 
Cases of Razors. 
Glove Boxes. 
Handkerchief Boxes. 
Liqueur Cases. 
Or-molu Articles. 
Drinking Flasks. 
Courier Bags. 
Bagatelle and Miniature Billiard Tables. 
The Staunton and other Chessmen, Backyzammon Boards. 
The celebrated Table Cutle ry. 
Papier-maché Teatrays and Waiters. 
Warranted Is. Penknives and Scissors, 
‘Toothbrushes, 6d. and 9d 
Mechi's celebrated Magic Razor Strop and Paste (invented by him in 1827) are 
Sold by nearly all Perfumers throughout the Country. 
Catalogues Free on application. 


No. 2 Regent Street, London, Ww 


JPEN DERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and C NIMNEY- PIECES yers of the above are requested, finally 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S Stow- ROOMS. — ‘They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, hd Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, saline beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
munship, Register § Stoves 


Work Baskets. 
Book Slides 


Boxes. 
Pocket Books, 


rom £3 8s, to £33 10s, 
from 3s. Gd. to £5 128, 
- from £3 3s, to £25. 
from £1 8s, to £100, 
- the Set to £4 4s. 


S.—WILLIAM §. 


Fire-irons.... 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERN 


BURTON invites inspection of this Season's show of pr The Collection of 
French Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected id Lt defies competition. The prices (com- 
plete with Chimney and G ) vary from 8s. to £17 17s. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect; but 
to insure prope WwW ILLIAM 8, BURTON supplies pure Colza Oil at the whele- 


sale price, 3s. 3¢ gallon ; Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 6d. eac 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by a; ppointment, to H.R... the Prince 
of Wales, ei’ a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his un- 
39 Oxford Street, , 3, and 4 Newman Street: 4, 5. and 6 Perry's Place; and 
1 Newman Yard. W ith a. Tresent RAILWAY FACIL Tire $ “the cost of delivering Goods 
alwity: 3. when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
[RON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 
Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron Wine Bins, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Grapes to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymurket, an 
58 Mansell Street, London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Rue de Rivoli and 
BENEDICTINE —LIQUEUR from the MONKS of the 
AB 1510—is the finest and most beneficial 
Liqueur known. May be procured from all respectable Wine Merchants, 
Sole Agent (to the Trade only) : 
pure CLARETS.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 are Street, London, W.. Wine Merchant 
.—Dessert Claret ... ‘ine flavoury Bordeaux) 26s. 
] 1 
DIMENTS.—E.LA & SON, Sole of the celebrated Receipts. 
Manufacture f the Pickle es. and Condiments, so long and favourably disting guished by 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe bon each Bottle, prepared by 
ig 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MBAT. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 
teh, and other Governn nts, One Vint of tine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 25d. Most con- 
venient and ceonomic Stock.” 
is on every genuine Jar. 
‘Ask for “ Liebig Company’ « Extract,” and not for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 8 
BREAKE AS -EPPS'S COCO: A. —Grateful and Comforting. 
which govern the ope of dig ge vand antrition, and “by t 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with bo'ling 
water or sold in Pac ,labelled—J. EPPS & CO., Honieopathic Chemists, London. 
yor 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of c JOLUMBIA contains the requisites fur promoting the Growth, 
cultivating and preserving the Hair, Pertectly Harmless. Of all Perfumers, 


per 
Cotton Wicks, ad. me dozen. Lamps of all other descriptions on show in ‘great variety. 
rivalled Stock, with Prices and Plans of the ge Show- ~rooms, post free.— 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is cifing x, WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will 
Shiveue and every Article required for Wine, from the Press to crush the 
the hue St. Honors), Paris. French Wine Bins—Open, l2s.; Locking up, 27s. per 10 
EY of FECAMP, founded in the Year 1 
Mr. EMIL HEMKEN, 17 Cullum Street, London, E.C. 
No. 1.—F: ‘amily Clare . (Vin Ordinaire 12s. 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
their Name, velled to LON the Public against the inferior Pr 
Street, London, 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the abel ‘used so many years Eliz th Laze 
being ebore the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. F rench, Prussian, Russian. Italian 
CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron Liebe, whose Signature 
properties of well-se leeted Cocva, Mr. E pps has vided our eakfast tables delicately 
BALDNESS, WHISKERS, or MOUS? ACHIOS, 
price 3s, 6d., 6s., aud 13s,—C, & A. ALDRIDGE, 22 Wellington Street, Strand, W 
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HARLES WATSON & CO. invite attention to the 
C CORNHILL SHERRY as their speciality, pure, elegant, and recherché, and 
worthy of a place on any Gentleman’s Table. 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY. Elegant, Pale, and Dry. 
T 80s. per Dozen. Carriage paid. 


HARLES WATSON & CO, 30 CORNHILL 
C (opposite Royal Exchange). 


HE CORNHILL SHERRY. Rich Gold. 30s. per Dozen. 
T Carriage paid. 


Boosey’ S SHILLING OPERAS for PIANOFORTE in the 


MUSICAL CABINET have a larger ein throughout Europe and America than 
any other Editions. Each Book contains from 48 to 72 pages, including Overtures. 


FIGARO, THE DUCHESS. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. FIDE 

DON JUAN. IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, SONNAMBULA. 

DER FREISCHUTZ. UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 
CRISPINO E LA COMARE, LA — 

IL TROVATORE, MART 

WILLIAM TEL 

DON PASQUALE, CROWN OTAMONDS. 
FRA_DIAVOLO, MASANIELLO. 

RIGOLETTO, LE DOMINO NOIR. 
ZAMPA. 


Boosey & Co., Holles Street, London. 


(\HARLES WATSON & CO. 30 CORNHILL 
C Pe (opposite Royal Exchange), 


EQUEST the favour of a Visit to their old-established Cellars, 
R 30 Cornhill, containing a large Stock of the finest OLD WINES of every 
country, some curious and rare, to please the most critical Connoisseurs. 

A fully descriptive Price List sent free. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks. by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, TODD, & at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 


CENTURY of SUCCESS. 
A Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, and Perfumers in the United Kingdom, 


BOTOT’S: PARIS, 91 RUE DE RIVOLI (established 1755) ; 
LONDON, 65 HATTON GARDEN.—FL, MARTZ, Agent. 


BOTOT'S GENUINE DENTIFRICIAL WATER—the only 


one approved of by the Paris A y of Medici Wonderful results. 


BUTOT’S DENTIFRICtAL QUINQUINA POWDER—the 


most precious Mixture for the Mouth, without any Acid. 


BOTOT’S SUBLIME and INFALLIBLE REMEDY for the 
GROWTH of the HAIR, preventing its falling off, removing all impurities 
from the Head, 


BOTOT’S SUPERIOR TOILET VINEGAR, used for the 


Toilette and Bath, is the surest remedy against all Cutancous Diseases. 
BOTOT’S TOILETTE DOUBLE EXTRACT, to rejuvenate the 


Tissues of the Skin, is especially renowned. It causes the disappearance of 
Wrinkles, fortifies the Complexion, and is of a most delicious Fragrance. 


NOTICE.—To prevent Counterfeits, see that the Labels bear 
the wiaeasstenana of M. S. BOTOT, Inventor. 


PURE “ SPERMACETI” SOAP, &d. and Is. 
per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. This heautiful Article is Be combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emollient action of which is well known, and 
it is especially recommended for Children and Invalids. 
See Name on each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.F. 


NHERITED WEAKNESS and DEBILITY.—This Subject 
is populerty treated in HYPOGASTRIA, a new Work by Mr. Harry Lonp, M.R.C.S.E., 
&e., Surgeon Electrician. Post free, 2s. 6d. Contents—Weakness, Stammering, Spinal Debility, 


and Irritation, Loss of =, orrheea, Nervous Exhaustion, &c¢ .—To be obtained at 
31 Sac kville Street, Piccadilly, 


GHILLING BOOKS of HARMONIUM MUSIC in BOOSEY’S 
SACRED MUSICAL CABINET. 1s. each ; post free, 1s. 2d. 
4. NORDMANN’S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES. 
5. TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS. 
6. WELY’S FOUR OFFERTORIES. 
8. ANDRE'S AND HESSE’S TWENTY-THREE VOLUNTARIES, 
15. KENT'S ANTHEMS as Solos for Harmonium. 
19. ELLIOTT’S FIFTY VOLUNTARIES. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street, London. 


THE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. Arranged 
W. H. CALLCOTT for the Pianoforte. Solos, 5s. each; Duets, 6s. ah recom 
ments for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, Is. each. Complete i in 12 Books. Each Book 9 at 
half-price, with an extra Stamp for postage. 
London: RoBert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. May be had everywhere. 


Now ready, royal 32mo. morocco gilt, New Edition for 1870. 


Do's PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION for 1870. 


(Thirty-eighth Year), containing all the NEW MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT, the 
Results of Election Petitions, &c. 


WHITTAKER & Co., _ Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NGLAND or ROME: The Reunion of Christendom. 


Addressed to “ those Halting between two Opinions.” By A LAY MEMBER OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


London : 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. And at all Railway Stations. 


This day is published, price 2s., a New and Revised Edition, being the Fourth, of 
LATRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Davip Pace, LL.D., F.G.S., &e. 
Lately published, by the same Author, c 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Eighth 
Edition, 2s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. Fourth Edition, 


price 7s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Price 5s, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. Second Edition, 6s. 
HWANDBOOK of GEOLOGICAL TERMS, GEOLOGY, and 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


CHIPS and CHAPTERS for Amateur and Young Geologists. 


Price 5s. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second Edition, 1s.; per post, 13 Stamps, 
IRISH LAND QUESTION. By James SanpERson, 
Pall Mall East, London. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8S.W. 


“T KNOW DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS are the best and 

readiest Remedy for_COLDS, COUGHS, and HOARSENESS.”—From Mr. <A. 
WHITTAKER, Bookseller, 1 Fargate, Sheftield. They rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, &e.—Sold by all Druggists. 


This day is published, 6d. 
He PRESENT DANGERS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By W.G. CLARK, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN & Co. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


Page 273 of this day’ 's “ Saturday Review.” 


MUDIES S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (New Edition now ready), postage free 
‘Tie Collection of Books on Sale includes more than ‘Two Hundred 
olumes of Surplus Copies of popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and Twenty 
Thousand Volumes of Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries and Drawi ing-room T Lables, and d for | Ww redding 4 and | Birthday Presents and Sehool Prizes. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS 
a in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHE STER LIBR ARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’ 8 Select t Library, New y Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, ( Cc heapside, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in Patron—Hl. k. H. the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—The EARL 

of CLARENDON. ‘The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and ‘Ten to ‘Tow n, Members. Reading-room open 
from ‘Ten to Half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.: to Members. 10s. 64. 

ROBERT MARRISON, Secretary and | Libr arian. 


(THE UNITED LIBR ARIES, 307 Regent | Street, W. 


Subscriptions from to any according to the supply All 
the best New Books, E h, and German, eo publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publi tis rou post tree. 

*s* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTII'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Poly tee ‘hnie. 


Now ready, 8vo. 2s. 6d. ‘i 
ARITHMETIC ; Improved Methods of Teaching it. By A, 
SONNENSCHEIN and Il. Akvuur Nesbitt, M.A. London. First Part, INTEGER! AL. 
WwW HITTAKER & Co. 


Now ready, Scent Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 


SPRINGS of TTARROGATE, By Beatry, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 


London : JouN & Sons. Tarrogate: Tuomas 


Just ‘published, ‘Seo ond Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts | and Cases in 
Hustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. Cd.; by post, Is. 8d. 
of QUACKS and QUACKE RY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

_ London: Th Bai 219 Regent St rect. 


London: Ruysuaw, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers, 


NEW POETRY. 
Will appear shortly. 1 vol. bound, 


TPHE MARRIAGE of PELEUS and THETIS, and other 
Poems. By TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


New Edition, corrected throughout, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 38s. 


gin BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 
32nd Edition, for 1870. The only complete Book of the kind extant. 
HAREIEOS, 59 Pall ¥ Mall, London, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Now aed with Map, 5s. 
PPOREIGN OFFICE LIST for 1870. By Evwarp HERtsLeEt, 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office. 
HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mail, London. 


Now ready, with Map, 6s 


(COLON TAL OFFICE LIST for 1870, ‘By 


and ARTHUR N, Brncn, of the Colonial Office. 
HARRISON, Be to the and H.R.H. the of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 


out, 28. 
MERICAN OPINIONS on the “ALABAMA ” and other 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS. By Joun W. DWINELLE, Barrister-at-Law, one of the 
Regents of the University of California, 


__ Ber ARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


"Nearly ready, 
(THE GRAMMAR of ASSENT. 
Neways, D.D. 
__ Tandon: Burys, OATES, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


By Joun Henry 


On the 25th instant, Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
CONTENTS : 
5 _. nas A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
one usion. 
. THE DANISH NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
A ROMAN STORY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HARROW. By the Rev. Francis TRENCH. 
THE DOG. From the Russian of TURGUENIEF. 
HOW WE TOOK A FARM AND THE RESULT. 
MARCH WILD FLOWERS. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PAPAL POWER. 
PRECIOUS POLL. 
. A RACE FOR A WIFE. By the Author of “ a 9g Langton.” 
A ‘Training Ground at Daybre: 
9,.—'The Betrothal. 

le Search for the Deed. 

Rien arp Br NUL ry, New Burlington | Street. 

VIEW 5 of NE W CHURCHES and CHAPELS.—See THE 

BU iL DE R of this Wecek.—Christ Chureh, Finchley ; Mostyn Road Chapel. Brixton ; 
Ashby-e-la-Zouch, Yeovil, —The Architect at the Houses of Parliainent—Incom- 
plete Decoration —Aday n of Cathedials to Modern Use —Streneth of Bricks—W eouminster 
Abbey—Mr, Seott on Res ponies or Wells ; and other Matters of Interest. 

1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen, 


~ 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH. NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. OF REDCLYFFE.” 
CONTENTs : This day, crown 8vo. with 6 Full-page Illustrations, 6s, 


1. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. 9. THE USES OF FICTION. 
By the Auth f “East L; _ OR 
With | 1 THE SIDE. THE CAGED LION. 
tration. ll. THE LAST BLOW. 

2, THEN; AND Now. | By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 

3. BOURNEMOUTH. of Fen Court.” With 


4. THE yGQLDEN WEDDING IN | 13, AN UNPLEASANT PREDICAMENT. | 


4. THE EMBASSY. [Two NEW NOVELS. Now ready. 


5. MARMOUTIERS. 
15, THE RECORD OF THE RINGS. 


6. IN MEMORIAM. 
7. POPULAR SCIENCE, 16. THE LRRRAT STAFFORDSHIRE | ESTELLE RUSSELL, By the Author of “ The Private 
@. ONLY A FACE. 17. I WISH I COULD DREAM. Life of Galileo.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 21s, 


THE STORY of PAULINE: an Autobiography. By 


G. C. CLuNEs, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries and 


Victims, in all Countries and Times ; especially in England and France. By | 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, | 


“ For vivid delineation of character and for fluent lucidity of style ‘The S Pauline 
is in the tirst rank of modern tiction.”—Globe. 


‘DHE L j : i 
THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. THE LAND-WAR in IRELAND: a History 


By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, Author of “‘A Mission to Dahomé,” &c. yo, 12s, [This day, 


8vo. with Map and Illustrations. {Ready this day. 
MEMOIRS of SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR, SCI ENCE and the GOSPEL; or, the Church 
and the Nations. A Series of Essays on Great Catholic Geant Py 


BART., of ULBSTER. By James Grant, Author of “The Great 
Metropolis,” ‘‘The Religious Tendencies of the Times,” &c. 1 vol. Svyo, S8vVo- ds. Gd, 


with Steel Portrait. (Ready this day. 
| N some CHARACTERISTICS of BELIEF, 


Scientific and Religious. Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By J. VENN, M.A, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 
‘GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: a | 
| QT, PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 


gy e , ; The Greck Text with English Notes. By C. J. Vau n, D.D., M 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. | ani 


LEOPOLD FARJEON. 2 vols. [Ready this day. | 8yo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 
SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By 

pe e TENNYSONO Latine reddite. Cura A. J. Cuurcn, A.M. Fay fep, 

BENEATH the WHEELS: a Novel. By the, 

Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c, 3 vols, MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
THE BARONET’S SUNBEAM: a Novel. | This day, 8vo. 86. 6d.; by post, 93. 

3 vols. BIBLE in INDIA.—Hindoo Origin of Hebrew and 
THE LILY and the ROSE: a Tale of the Eastern with all Western Civilizations, ancient and moder, eocial and aa es 

Untruth of a True Heart. By Gapriet H. Hanwoop. 3 vols. *,* “ Full of matter for thought........ The author very en et en 


STRONG HANDS and STE _London : 74 and 7 Piccadilly 
RON G oH By the thet Boraum. $ AD FA S T Next week, demy 8vo. with 10 Coleus pg Sketches made in the Country, 
VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Cecn RECONNOITRING IN ABYSSINIA: 

Gnrurriru, Author of “ Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols. a 

A Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party 

WEE WIFIE. B Ros A NOUCHETTE C AREY. prior to the Arrival of the Main Body of the 

Author of “ Nellie’s 2 vols. 

By Colonel H. ST. CLAIR WILKINS, R.E. 


HEAT HF IELD HALL ; or, Prefatory Life. Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Commanding Engineer Abyssinian Expeditionary Force, &¢. 


A Youthful Reminiscence. By Hans SCHREIBER. 


PH@BE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Loutsa 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ANNE MereEpiTH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols. Just published, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author MODERN RUSSIA. 

of “ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. (Just ready. Comoumanc 
ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER Il 

Lord Desart. 2 vols, 

we THE GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH AND ITS SECTS. 
circle of the Upper Ten, and by that which occupies a far different position in life.” 
Army and Navy Gazette. By Dr. JULIUS ECKARDT. 


“ We can recommend ‘ Only a Woman's Love’ to all novel-readers, who will find in its pages 
s evidently familiar, and describes them with an accuracy and freshness that many a more 
sensational writer may vainly envy.” —Morning Dost. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
“*Only a Woman's Love’ a jaunty ease of style that carries the wae through.” 


‘all Mall Gazette. 
“Tt is a clever, amusing, easily-told story.”"—Vanity Fair. N EW NOVE Ls 
STRETTON. By Heyry Author 
Just published, 3 vols. post Svo. 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche) FOR RICHER, FOR POORER. 
Ellerslie’s Ending, by the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c., is just ready 
TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


To be had of all Booksellers, and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom. THE H OTEL DU PETIT ST. JE AN . 


WORD AND GOWN. THE ROCK AHEAD. 


THE DOWER HOUSE, THE PRETTY WIDOW. A Gas 
con Story. 
MISS FORRESTER. BRAKESPEARE. 
SANS MERCI. MAURICE DERING. | “The author's purpose is to place before us a few scenes of every -da y life, judiciously selected » 
and full of dramatic interest. Ler attempt is skilfully conducted, and perfectly successful. 
t ISELY, BUT TOO WELL. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, Times. 
a aan ; BLACK SHEEP. oe « A work which, from its freshness and originality, and delicacy of touch, will command = 
: rs : audience as appreciative, if not as numerous, as that which still lingers over the greater wor 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. BARREN HONOUR, | of the last ten years. The merits are various, and of s high order."— Saturday Review sine 
constructed with rare skill, a ull of tender womanly fecling....;.++ 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS.; EVERY-DAY PAPERS, | since we have met with a tale more artistically conceived, or more gracefully told" uy 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. | SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 268 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of MARY RUS- 


SELL MITFORD. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’EsTRANGE. Second Edition, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
i ith a collection of letters in topics so varied, so bright in style, so keen 
i Pgh humour, within any permissible limits. heir vivacity and elegance, the 
unforeseen turns of language, variety of allusions and anecdotes they contain, will give Miss 
t 


‘Mitford a permanen' place among the best letter-writers of our age. 


THE REV. J. E. AUSTEN-LEIGIW’S LIFE 


of JANE AUSTEN, the Celebrated Novelist. 8vo. with Portrait and Illus- 
trations, 12s. 
«Miss Austen’s ‘Life,’ as well as her talent, seems to us unique among the lives of authoresses 
of fiction.” Quarterly Review, January 1670. 


THE DIARY of a PURITAN in the REIGN 


of KING CHARLES the FIRST; being Extracts from the Journal of 
Nehemiah Wallington. Ldited by Miss WEBB. 2 vols. 21s. 

” me deserves to be a familiar one with the modern English public. These 
amas true-hearted man could be a thorough Puritan in thought and deed with- 
out exciting in modern critics any of the disgust and contempt pou forth so freely by the 
author,of “Hudibras’ and the comedians of the Restoration.” —Spectator. 


Quarterly Review, January 1870. 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUMMING. 


THE FALL of BABYLON, as Foreshadowed 


in History and in Prophecy. By the Rev. Jonn Cusmune,D.D, Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


“Tf there were any truth in the old phrase ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we 
euould have to constade that the days of the are February 7, 1870. 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE de MON- 


TAGU. By the Baroness Dr Noamtes. Crown 8vo, with Photographic 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. [On Monday next, 


THE POETRY of the PERIOD. By ALFRED 


Austin, Author of ‘‘ The Season: a Satire.” Reprinted from “ The Temple 
Bar Magazine.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Jmmediately. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author 


of * Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE: a Story of Modern 


Life. By Lady GEorGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SUSAN FIELDING: a Novel. By the Author 
of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is one of the very best which have recently appeared. It is intensely interesting, 


keeping the reader's attention alive trom first to last. So true and vivid is the conception of 
the various characters, that we have sometimes a aw in realizing that we are, after all, 


ouly reading of the creation of an author's fancy.”—Gi. 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day in New 


York: a Novel. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


“This book may be recommended for its story and for its sketches of life and character on so 
comparatively new a scene, to English novel-readers, as New York.” —Morning Post. 


THE ADVENTURES of WALTER 


RALEIGH SINJOHN: aC polit: . By H.C. Ross Jounson, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Long Vacation in the Argentine Alps.” 1 vol. crown 
8vo. (immediately, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROTECTION TO NATIVE 
INDUSTRY. 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
Author of “ Ten Chapters on Social Reform.” 


CONTENTS : 
CHAPTER 
7.—LABOUR. 
8.—COTTON. 
9.—FRENCH TREATY. 
10.~BOARD OF TRADE STATISTICS, 


CHAPTER 
1—GROWTII OF TRADE. 
2.-FREE ‘TRADE AND FREE 

PORTS. 

3.CORN. 
4..SPECIAL INTERESTS. 
5—PRODUCER AND CONSUMER, 11.—-RECIPROCITY. 
6—UNFAIR COMPETITION, 12..CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


APPENDIX._THE WORSTED TRADE AND THE FRENCH TREATY 
INTOXICATING LIQUOR THE NATIONAL CURSE. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE PAPAL COUNCIL AND CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, Svo. 6s. 


(ECUMENICITY, in RELATION to the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND. Four Letters—I. On the Catholicity of the Anglican Church ; | 


IL. On the Claims of England versus Rome ; UL. On the Futility of Attempts 
at Reconciliation with the Church of Rome; IV. On the (so-called) Gicume- 
nical Council of 1869-70, 
Gallican Theories, in relation to GEeumenists and the Church of England. 
By ALEXANDER LonD Linpsay (Eurl of Crawford and Balearres), Author of 
“Progression by Antagonism,” “ History of Christian Art,” &c, 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


With an Appendix on the Ultramontane and |} 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly ready, 8vo. 


A CORRECT REPORT of the SPEECH of 


= RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, on proposing the IRISH LAND 


LORD STANHOPE’S QUEEN ANNE. 
In March, 8vo. 


THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE until the 


PEACE of UTRECHT. Designed as a Connecting Link between the Conclu- 
sion of Lord Macaulay's History and the Commencement of Lord Mahon’s. 
By Earl SranHore (late Lord Mahon). 


LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES BELL. 
Now ready, post 8vo. Portrait and Woodcuts, 12s, 


A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR COR- 


RESPONDENCE of the late SIR CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. 


VON SYBEL’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
In a few days, with Index completing the Work, 8vo. 24s 


THE THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES of 


VON SYBEL’S HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Chiefly from the secret Archives of Austria, Prussia, and other 
German States. Translated from the Third German Edition, with much new 
matter. By WALTER C. Perry, LL.D. 


MAINE ON LAW. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the 


Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. By HENRY 
SUMNER MAINE, Corpus Professor of Civil Law and Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, and formerly Reader on Jurisprudence and the Civil 
Law at the Middie Temple. 


NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY’S SELECT TRAVELS. 
Revised and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d 


DAMASCUS, PALMYRA, and LEBANON, 


= Travels among the Cities of Bashan and the Hauran. By Rev. J. L. 
ORTER.- 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GARDENS. 
In a few days, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


ALPINE FLOWERS: an Explanation of the 


Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of Alpine Countries may be grown 
to Perfection in all Parts of the British Islands. By W. Rosrxsoy, F.L.S8., 
Author of ‘* The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris,”* 


THE PLANTER’S CHOICE. 
In a few daysy8vo. with Illustrations. 


TREES and SHRUBS for ENGLISH PLAN- 


TATIONS: a Selection and Description of the most Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Native and Foreign, which will flourish in the Open Air in our 
Climate ; with Classified Lists of the several Species under the heads of Soil, 
Aspect, Form, Colour of Foliage, Season of Blooming, &c. &e., for the pur- 
poses of Practical Application. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE BRITISH IRON-CLAD NAVY. 


avow ready, Svo. with Illustrations, 12s, 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS: their Qualities, Per- 
formances, and Cost, including Chapters on Turret Surps, IRON-CLAD RAMs, 
&c. By E. J. Reep, C.B., Chief Constructor of the Navy. 


By the same Author, 


SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL: a Practical 


Treatise, giving full Details of Construction, Processes of Manufacture, and 
Building Arrangements ; with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, 
&e. &c, S8vo. with 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts, 30s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, PUBLISHER TO THE ADMIRALTY 


LITURGY—RITUAL—VESTMENTS. 


Now ready, Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, post Svo. 93. 
HOW SHALL WE CONFORM to the LITURGY 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND? To which are added Two Papers on 
Ritualism from the “ Quarterly Review.” By J. C. Ropgrrson, M.A., Ganon 
oi Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College. 


By the same Author, 3 vols. Svo. 
A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; from 


the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIIL., a.p. 64-1303, 


Vol. 1.—A.D. 64-590. Fourth Edition, Svo. 18s, 
Vol. 2.—a.p, 590-1122. Third Edition, 8vo. 20s. 
Vol. 3.—A.p. 1122-1303. Svo. 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


—— 
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THE ACADEMY: 
A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 


Contents oF No. V.: . 
3. LADY EASTLAKE’S LIFE OF GIBSON, by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
2. JANE AUSTEN, by H. Lawreyyy. 
3. MRS. HEATON’S AND MR. SCOTT'S ALBERT DURER, by J. A. Symonps. 
4. COQUEREL ON REMBRANDT AND MICHEL ANGELO, by R. St. Joun Tyrwuitt. 
5. MORRIS'’S EARTHLY PAKADISE, by G. A. Sumcox. 
6. MRS. PALLISER’S BRITTANY, by R. W. Cuuncn. 


OF IN THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH, by 
XENHA 


8, ALEXANDRE'S ORACULA SIBYLLINA, by A. IIILGENFELD. 

9. THE AXIOMS OF GEOMETRY, by 

PEARSON'S HISTORICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND, by J. R. Green. 

ll. COBBE’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN KINGS, by C. W. Boase. 

HOSACK’S MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, by G. Warina. 

CHANGES IN THE LAW UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH, by C. W. Boase. 

BLEEK’S ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE, by THEopor Benrey. 

THE PARABLES OF BUDDHAGOSHA (ROGERS AND MAX MULLER), 
E. B. COWELL. 

16. WoRpewosTH ON 7mm HISTORY OF LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITE- 

RATURE, by W. WaGNer. 
17. NEUBAUER'S COMMENTATIONES EPIGRAPHIC, by E. L. Hicks. 
FOUR GREEK LETTERS OF FREDERICK IL., by W. WaGNen. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE.—Monthly, 6d. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS : 1. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” Chapters 4, 5, and 6 
—2. Concerning a Day’s Journey—5. Hardly worth Telling. By Johnny 
Ludlow—4, The Children’s Angels—5. How a Fairy Tale Ended—6. Oliver Hatch. 


Monthly, 


U Stamped, 7d. 


THE GRAPHIC 


For FEBRUARY 19 contains the following Engravings by the most eminent Artists: 


by | 


Paris Barricades. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales _at the 
Honourable Artillery Company's Ball. 

Plough on the Union Pacific Rail- 


Match Championship. 
Arvest of Roche: 
The Ty ‘Life Brigade. 


Portrait of W. E. Gladstone. 
The Sheikh, 
M'Grath. 

Castle of St. Angelo. 
Portraits of Captain Egerton, M.P. 
The Earl of Fingall. 
The Marquis of Huntly. 
The Fashions. 


THE GRAPHIC is also issued in 7 of bg My Numbers, bound in a handsome Cover, 
ice 


“THE GRAPHIC for loose price 2s. 6d., can be obtained 
the Office, 190 Strand 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConreNts or No. LXXIII., FEBRUARY 19, 1870: 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Trish Land Bill. 
The Future of the Army, 
Fenians Unattached, 
The Education Union and Educational 
Destitution. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
The Electoral Disabilities of Women. 
Mr. Cardwell’s Proposals. 
Bishop Temple’s Apology. 
What bas been Proposed for Ireland? 
Prison Charities, 
Female Infanticide in India, 
The Laity and Church Government. 


Practicil Men on the Irish Land 
Question. 
The **Freedmen’s Bureau” in the United 


States. 
The English and Abyssinian Churches, 
The Theatre. 
The Crystal Palace Concert. 
France. 


OccastonaL NOTES. 


Forrian AFFAIRS. 


La Mode; Winter Toilettes, 

Analysis of the Government Land 
Scheme. 

Lord Clarendon and Mr. Fish, 

The Government and the Colonies. 

The Flirting Foreigner. 

Trish Divisions, 

Eccentricities of Family Pride. 

The University Boat Race. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Peculiar Operation of Coercion Bills in 
Treland. 
Mr. Froude and the “ Saturday Review.” 


REVIEWS. 
* A Book about the Clergy.” 
** American Socialism.” 
* Memoir of Sir George Sinclair.” 
Smith's “Queen's Death, and other 
oems.”” 
* Valentine Ford.” 
New Books and New Editions. 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 


Every Thursday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 8d. 


NATURE; a Weekly Illustrated Journal of 


Science. 


MR. A. R. WALLACE 
GEOLOGICAL TIME.” 


on “The MEASUREMENT of 
See NATURE, No. XVI., 4d. 


DR. J. H. GLADSTONE on “The LIFE and LETTERS 


of FARADAY.” 


See NATURE, No. XVL, 4d. 


PROFESSOR HAUGHTON on “The DAILY LABOURING 


FORCE of the HUMAN HEART.” 


See NATURE, No. XV1., 4d. 


DR. BEKE’S “SOLUTION of the NILE PROBLEM.” 


See NATURE, No. XVI, 4d. 


NATURE, No. XVI., also. contains ‘“ The 


Newall Telescope "—‘* Magnetic and Sun-Spot Phenomena for 1870 ”— 
&e. 


“ Indian Geographical Names,” &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16 BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. . 


GWENDOLINE’S 


HARVEST, 


A NEW and Interesting SERIAL TALE, is now appearing in 


CuUAMBERS’s 


JOURNAL, 


| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srreer, 


HURST & BLACKETT’ S NEW WORKS, 


A BOOK ABOUT ,* CLERGY. By J. 


C. JEArrreson, B.A. Oxon, Author of “A Book about Doctors,” wy Book 
about SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. Svo. 

Times.—* This is a book of sterling excellence, in which all, laity as well as clergy, will 
find entertainment and instruction ; a book to be bought and placed permanently in our 
It is written in a terse and lively style. It is “eminently tair and candid, and Jo full 
perm z information on almost every topic that serves to illustrate the history of the 


sire to meet with something to arrest the attention, and gratify the taste tur pleasant, lively 
and instruetive reading.’ 

ull Mall Gazette,—* Honest praise may be awarded to these volumes. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
eoliceted a large amount of curious infurmation and a rich store of facts not readily to be found 


VOL. Il. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


By W. Werworru Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION To 
THE QUEEN. FIFTH EDITION, &vo. lis. 
“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit, Ilis descriptions are 
given with terseness and vigour. Both volumes are decidedly attractive.” —Zines, 


|LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1870, Under the Especial Patronage of HEIL MAJESTY. Corrected by 
the Nobility. CONTAINING ALL THE NEW CREATIONS. Thirty-ninth 
Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully Engraved, iandsomely bound, 31s. 6d, 
“ A work which corrects all the errors of former ‘works. It is a most useful publication.” 
‘ines, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olave's.” 


“ This charming tale is in every way equal to the other works by the same clever and gifted 
authoress which have made her so deservedly popular.” —Messenger. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. Third 


Edition, 3 vols. 

The Times.—* This is a very interesting novel : 
in every page, while the characters are lifelike. For a long while we have not met a work of 
fiction contaming such a fund of varied entertainment. We fancy this is the writer's first novel, 
bar the strength : and wee of his syle make us suspect that he is no novice in lite re.” 

“di ir the voice of a man who poss¢ 
and often prously. sing 


wit, humour, and keen observation abound 


in their w ay. perfect models ‘the ‘tell 
Post, A thoroughly original and briliiant nov 
Examiner. A clever book, and a remarkably pleasant one to read.” 


ONE MAIDEN ONLY. By E. Campesen 
Tartnsu, Author of “ St, Alice,” ** Crowned,” &e. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 1, 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND WORKS IN 
THE PRESS. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR AGE and COUNTRY. 


By W. R. Grea. Demy 8vo. pp. 342, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in EUROPE and 
AMERICA. By J. W. Propyy, Author of “ E ey on Italy, Ireland and the United 
States of America.” Crown 8vo. pp. vi.—248, cloth, 5 


MOLOCHOLOGY NOT THEOLOGY: Penang Sermons. By 
JAMES ABERIGH- MACKAY, B.D., Se nior Chaplain of Merut, Autho ir of “London to 
Lucknow,” “ Hymns to Christ as God.” * An Answer to the Arehbi shop of York,” 
Printed at the request of the Protestants of Penang. SVO. pp. Xii.—336, cloth, 5s, 


3 vols. 


THE SCOTTISH MINISTER; or, the Eviction: 


Religion and Love. Crown 8vo. pp. 91, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


a Story of 


THE MODERN BUDDHIST: being the Views of a Siamese 
eer of State on his Own and other Religions. ‘Tran slated, with Remarks, by HENRY 
STE iy Interpreter of H.B.M. Consulate General in Siam, &c. Crown Svo. pp. 
ot h, 38. be 


THISTORY of 


HuMruney NOYEs. 


THE LAND QUESTION in IRELAND, 


Indian Stand-point. By A Bompay CIvILIAan. 


THE IRISH LAND. By 


sioner of the Central cee ‘of India, Author of * 
Visit in the Spring. Part I. A Visit in the Autuma. 
price 3s. 6d. 


A HARD LIFE. 


cloth, 


AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 


1 vol. 8vo. pp. 678, cloth, 18s, 


By Joux 


viewed from au 


8VO. pp. 71, sewed, Is. 


Grorce CAMPBELL, Chief Commis. 
*Modern India.” ge. Part I. A 
Crown svo. pp. Vili.—190, cloth, 


By Martry Monck. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 


FOURTIE SERIES OF BREITMANN BALLADS. 
MANS BREITMANN in CHURCiL With other Ballads 


By Cuan es G. LELAND. 1s. 
The First Edition of Breitms sant Gil 


Breitmann's Going to Church— 
Romanesko—Steinli von Slang—To a Friend stud) ing Germain—Love Sony —Gloss: 


ON the HISTORY and DEVELOPMEN 
ORIGIN of TRADE UNIONS. By Leso Brentano, of 
Doctor Juris utriusque et Philosophia. 8vo. pp. xvi.—, cloth. 


‘T of GUILDS, and the 


Aschaflenburg, Bavaria, 


HENRY J. RAYMOND and the NEW YORK PRESS for 

THIRTY YEARS : Progress of American Journalism from 1810 to 1870. By Aueustts 

MAVERICK. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, Illustrations, and Appendix. Lshertly. 


DEATH, the ENEMY; and other Poems. By 


Wricut, B.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; Professor 
Literature, Government College, Benares. Crown svo. (shortly. 


TWO ADDRESSES. I. Systematic Poliey. II. 
Delivered on the Festival “of Tluman ity, in the Years ‘sl, ‘82, since the Opening 
French Revolution. January 1, 1869. January 1, 1870. By Ricuanp CONGREY Kk, Se 
M.R.C.P (shortly 


LONDON : TRUBNER & CO.,8 AND 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“lish e rey: 
Mantherd. — "Turn where we will throughout these amusing, well-written volumes we are 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED and 
ANSWERED. By Joun Grorce MacCarray, of Cork. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just published, in Two VoLuMES, 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


HE VISIBLE UNITY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH 
T MAINTAINED AGAINST OPPOSITE THEORIES; with an Explanation 


of CERTAIN PASSAGES in ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, a Ap- 
pealed to in their Support. By M.J.RuHopes,M.A. Dedicated by permission to 
the Right Rev. William Delany, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cork. 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
In 8vo. pp. 588, price 16s. cloth, 
and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SuapwortH 
Hopeson. 
nds a theory ak covers the whole ground of Speculative 
solves the con ns supposed by Sir W. HaMILron inherent 
in the idea of the Infinite. 
Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas, 
Part II. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
London: LoNGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. and Key, price 4s. 
CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC, containing numerous 
Examination-Papers ; including Specimens of “Questions given in every 
Department of the Civil Service. By RoBErT JOHNSTON, Author of “ Civil Service 
Précis,” &c. Sixth Edition, enlarged and corrected. 
“ These Examination-Papers must be of great service to Candidates,” 
Atheneum. 
JOHNSTON'S CIVIL SERVICE TOTS, with Answers, price 1s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Potemeeter Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


r[RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. Bristol Meeting, 1869. Edited by 
Epwin Pears, LL.B. General Secretary of the Association. 


*,* The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, and 1868, price 12s. 
each, and the Volume for 1865, price 108.—may also be had. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Third Edition, revised throughout to the Present Time, with a copious INDEX, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s, 


NOztoN's COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 
STITUTION, end CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 


« attain to a satisfactory know- shews in every page the thorough and order!, 
ofthe of without the help habits of mind of a 
Commentaries.”” all Gazette, 
Atheneum, “The really valuable work of Mr Norton 


seems likely fo take. as it deserves, an autho- 
ritative place as a trustworthy guide through 
the intricacies of the City annals. Mr. Norton 
has some excellent chapters on the progress 
of trade, the increase of commerce, the exclu- 
sive trading privileges oS London, monopolies, 


“A book full of interest and instruction 
the general r, containing a vast 
quantity curious as to the 
manners and social lives of our ancestors.” 
w 


“This is the history of the Co: &c. ;_ and in searcely any topic of interest 
— t into relation with t mae ~t relative, to City interests remains undis- 
t is an excellent piece of work, and cussed.”” City Press. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


DEIGHTON, BELL, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


& CO.’S 


BY THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE, 


FOUR SERMONS preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Small 8vo. 4s. 

1, Parties in the Church. 2. Use and eo of Liberty. 3. The Message 

of the Spirit to the Church of England. 4. Dissensions concerning the Holy 


Communion. 
ESSAYS on the PENTATEUCH. Fep. 8vo. 
rice 5s. 


ON the IMITATION of CHRIST. A New 


Translation. New and Cheaper agers cloth, 1s.; sewed, 6d. An Edition 
in fep. 8vo. with fine Steel Engraving after Guido, bs.; or without the Por- 
trait, 3s. 6d. ; still on sale. 


By C. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s. 


THE GOSPEL in the LAW: a Critical 


Examination of the Citations from the Old Testament in the New. 8vo. 12s. 


of ther it is venture, think or his =, es hy J ising {he 
By the late Rev. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY and HINDUISM: their 


Compared, and various of Indian Religion and Lite- 
discussed in a Dialogue. 8vo. 10s. 
hi with a le 
8 subject and suavity which will often 


By the same Author. 


KATIONAL GODLINESS : After the Mind 
of Christ and the Written Voices of the Church. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
the and significant, ene racist Eng from its learnin 


itiments ex 
to meet with.” — 


» some of 
nglish, which it has been our 


NOTES on ROULETTES and GLISETTES. 


By W. H. Besant, M.A., Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John’s. 3s. 6d. 
(Now ready. 


CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


NEW WORKS. 


— 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir Witu1AM Dentson, K.C.B. late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras, With 2 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


LETTERS on the LAND QUESTION of 


ELAND. By O’ConNoR Morris, the Times Special Commis- 
sioner. ns 8vo. with Map, price 6s. 


JRELAND: Industrial, Political, and Social. 


By JoHN NicHOLAS MurRPHY. 8vo. price 12s, 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 


TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
a MONTAGUE BERNARD, M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo. 


(Nearly ready. 
NO. APPEAL: a Novel. By the Author of 
“Cut Down like Grass.” 3 vols. post 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


NAgetvoan By of a SPRING TOUR in 


“ By the Rev. A. C. Smrru, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon. Post 8vo. 
(On Thursday next. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ST. PAUL’S 


CHURCH, Manchester. Vou. I. The Crisis of Youth; Vou. II. Early Man- 
—< addressed to Young Persons entering upon the Duties of Mature Life. By 
Rosert Lams, M.A., Rector. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 14s, (On Thursday next. 


yy UDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to 
Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 
(On Thursday next. 


GCENES and STUDIES ; or, Errant Steps 


and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Light 
Dragoons, Author of “ Personal Memoirs of Charles II.” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


LATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM: 


an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. GzorGE W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Fep. Svo. 4s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 


EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student's Edition, revised and condensed into 
One Volume ; with 46 Lllustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. 93. 


RITUAL of the ALTAR; or, the Communion 


Office, with Rubrical Directions, Private Prayers, and Ritual Music. Edited, 
with an Apology for the Book, by the Rev. SHIPLEY, M.A, Fep. 8vo. with 
Plate, price 5s. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his Occasional Works. Collected and Edited by J. SPeppING, 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. 


(THE HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES II. By Lord MACAULAY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo. 488. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


THE KINGS of EUROPE, PAST and 


PRESENT, and their FAMILIES. By M. 8. Firzceratp. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


Dk. TYNDALL’S LECTURE on DUST 


and DISEASE, revised by the Author, will appear in Fraser's Magazine for 
MARCH, No. III. New sa edited by J. A. FroupDE, M.A. 


(FANOT'S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on Lg ger) Le and Applied. Translated and Edited by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged; with 620 Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 


QUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. By 


F. Epwarps, Jun. New Edition, re-written, for 
Popular Reading ; with Portrait and 149 Illustrations. Royal 8vo 


ARTISTIC COOKERY: a Practical — 


the use of the Nobility and king and = 


RBAIN Dusots, Chef de Cuisine to th 


ito. with 80 Plates, price 42s, 


THE THEORY of BUSINESS, for BUSY 


MEN. By Joun Laine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 19, 1870, 


WORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE. 


8vo. cloth, 15s, 


HELLENICA SACRA: 
Scripture as Divested of Jewish Incrustation. 


The Introduction to Hellenica Sacra to be had separately, 6d. 


“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth...... for there are many unruly and 
vain talkers and deceivers......ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth: understanding neither what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm...... not giving heed to Jewish fables, and commandments of men, that turn 
from the truth. Avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and 
strivings about the law ; for they are unprofitable and vain.” 

St. Paul to Timothy and Titus. 


Small 4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VOX CLAMANTIS; 
Or, the Fore, the After Runner. 


“ The effects of this unreasoning devotion have been so disastrous, that one of the 
ablest Englishmen now alive has been known to say, ‘ That it would be a good 
thing for Protestants, if the Bible could be buried for one hundred years, and then 
re-discovered, in order that men might start afresh on the study of its meaning, 
unencumbered by the prejudices which have grown up around their minds.’” 

Christian Orthodoxy. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. 


*‘ As it is one of the many objects of the present volume to supply in some degree 
a want which is beginning very sensibly to make itself felt, as well in this country 
as on the Continent; and that is, A Revised, or Consecutive Bible; perhaps the 
readiest way to afford to the reader some idea of a work of which the leading 
feature may be said to be, The Redistritution of the Old Testament Scriptures, were, 
to lay before him the process pursued towards its compilation...... The first step 
taken was, to withdraw from the body of the work one of all such portions 
as proved to be a second time inserted: the Levitical Law, the Gencalogies...... 
together with certain other scattered pas-ages; and of which passages it is not 
to be presumed, but that the most conscientious advocate for ‘the Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible,’ upon calm consideration (that is, where 
capable of such), would willingly consent, to see them consigned to an eternal 
oblivion. This done, all that which remained was closed up, I then proceeded to 
the dissection of my now condensed volume, severing the text at every break of 
continuity, inconsistency of sequel, or incongruity of context; and then to re- 
arrange afresh all this prodigious mass of isolated matter; newer and more 
felicitous combinations being effected, in measure and proportion as the compiler 
found himself to be becoming more profoundly imbued with the genius and the 
nature of the sacred inspiration. Truly, said the Founder of the Christian faith, 
“Unless ye become as little children, in no wise shall ye enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ And no less truly say I, Till such time as the greatest and the proudest 
intellects in this land—the stewards and the messengers who are over this house— 
shall have condescended, as / have done, to become as ‘little children;’ as did the 
primitive believers, to burn their * books of curious arts ;’ humbly and mechanically 
to take their scissors in their hand, so long must ‘ darkness cover this earth, and 
gross darkness this people.’ And I say it, and without any sort of fear for the 
result, that there is no man of fair parts who will be but pleased to do as I have 
done, who will not find himself, on the dissection of four or five Bibles, to have 
attained to a profounder insight, as well into the nature of the sacred writings, as 
of the various phases through which they have passed, than he ever would have 
done—nay, though he carried at his tongue’s tip the pith of every comment that 
ever yet was writ, from that of Jerome down to that of Scott, or than was ever 
even so much as approached of soul of man since the days of the prophets......Let 
who, or what will have preceded, this is, at least to the best of the author's belief, 
the first direct attempt which ever has been made, through the medium of the spirit, 
to return upon the letier of the sacred writings. This is the first occasion upon 
which—certainly since the times of the Apostles-—-one single chapter of the Bible 
can have been perused from beginning to end, carrying with it on its face all that 
consistency, as affording all that profit and delight, which, if we are wont to look 
for in the works of a man, a thousand fold should we in those of a God.” 

Hellenica Sacra—Introduction, 


* Erc closing, to one other point would I wish to draw the reader's attention. It 
is one which has been most unaccountably overlooked, and it is this: thatthe Old 
Testament history and literature makes no sort of profession to be that of the Jews. 
......The term ‘Jew’ or ‘ Jewish’ rarely or never occurs in the Old Testament 
Scriptures ;...... with the grander, sublimer Bible, I can hardly recall so much as 
a@ Jewish association,......And here, in passing, I may observe, that nothing has 
ever struck me as more anomalous, or unaccountable, than the irresponsive testimony 
of all profane to sacred tadition—the utter disproportion between the part which the 
supposed Biblical ‘ Jew’ is maintained to have played before the world, sacerdotally, 
legislatively, imperially; in literature, philosophy, dominion; and the deathlike 
silence, upon one and all of these scores, of each and every other carly witness. 
The thing is inexplicable, and unparalleled in the whole compass of humanity ana letters, 
eccces Misconception of some sort, somewhere, there must be*, either on their part 
or ours, probably both. However, I shail bet, and confess it, above all measure 
surprised, if one, at any rate, of the results of the ‘ Palestine Exploration Expcdi- 
tion’ is not to be, to establish —that whilst the ‘ Jerusalem’ of the ‘ Saviour’ may, 
possibly enough, be forthcoming in the vicinity of Jordan, that of Solomon will have 
to be looked for on the bunks of Euphiates.” Vox Clamantis, 


an 


he Jews. 


1866. 


MOFFAT & CO. LONDON AND DUBLIN 


MOFFAT & CO. 


Agents for Dublin Steam Printing Company, &c. 


Beg to announce that they have resolved to CHARGE NO COMMISSION for 


publishing Works printed by them until the Author has been refunded his 
original outlay. 

They — also state that they PRINT, in the first style, greatly under the usual] 
charges. 

Their Publishing Arrangements will enable them to promote the interest of aly 
Works committed to their charge, as they have very considerable experience 
of the channels most likely to ensure success. 

Estimates and all Particulars furnished in course of post. 


“Those about to Publish” may rely on finding Economy and Despatch in alr 
Departments. 


MOFFAT & CO’S MONTHLIES. 
THE CHURCH RECORD. Edited by the Rev. Tomas 
d for Transmission’ Abroad. 


Scott, M.A. Monthly, 1d. Regist 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE; or, “The 


Organ of the Irish Chureh.” Per Annum, post free, 3s. 6d.; Monthly, post free, 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS: an Illustrated Miscellany. Edited by the 


Rev. HAMILTON MAGEE, assisted by Ministers and Members of different Evangelica} 


Churches. Published Monthly, 2d. 
THE IRISH EVANGELIST. Edited by the Rev. W, 
The recognized Organ of the Irish Methodist Church. Cireulates ‘in Treland amonga 


Crook, D.D. Published Monthly, 2d. 
body of upwards of 45,000, has many Subscribers in England and Scotland, and ig 
Registered for Foreign Transmission. 


THE IRISH CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. The Organ 


of the Denomination. Edited by the Rev. G. P. Jarvis. Published Monthly, 1d. 


*.* LITERARY NOTICES appear in each and all of MOFFAT & CO.’S MAGAZINES; 
and it is important to Publishers to know that these Magazines form their only access of the 
sort to Irish readers. 

BOOKS for REVIEW may be add Editors, care of the Publishe 
London or Dublin. 


d to the respecti 


NEW BOOKS sSUST READY. 
HARMONY in RELIGION. By a Roman Carnoric Prisr, 


Price Is. 6d. 


THE MEETING of the SISTERS. By an Eneuism Serruzp.. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


SPEECH on the LAND QUESTION. By the Dean of Expmy, 


Price id. 


THE CHURCH UNDER the TUDORS. By Durmam Dontop, 


M.R.LA. 38. 6d. 
REDEMPTION THOUGHTS. By N. Niven. 3s. 6d. 

HEIRS of the SOIL. By Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn. 10s. 64. 
GRATTAN and HIS TIMES: an Historical Essay. By C. L.B. 


rice Is. 
CONCERNING EARTHLY LOVE. By a Counrry Parsoy, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


IRELAND UNDER the NEW CHURCH ACT, By Roserr 
2d. 


Kwyox, D.D. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
UNA’S CHOICE: a Tale Illustrative of Irish History. By 
1¢C.H. 


THE FATHER’S CURSE: a Story. By Caurm Cura. 

OLD and YOUNG. By M. E. Anperson, 

THE STORY of NED, &c. By the Dean of Err. 

THE THREE HARMONIES. By a Roman Carnotric Priest. 
Part I.~Harmony in Religion. 1s. 6d. (Ready this day. 

THE LIFE of ST. PATRICK. Popularly and Historically 


Related. By the Rev. Joun Lyscu, P.P. 


WHAT IS the CHURCH of IRELAND? 


Foster, Esq., J.P. Lay Delegate, &c. 


By Arravr H. 


MOFFAT & CO. 
STATE PUBLISHERS BY APPOINTMENT. 
LONDON: 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. DUBLIN: 6 D'OLIER STREET. 


Large crown 8yvo. cloth, new style, 960 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE EVERY-DAY BOOK OF 
MODERN LITERATURE. 


Compiled and Edited by the late GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, 
Author and Editor of “ The Manual of Dates.” 


“ The Every-Day Book” is intended to provide a daily short reading for those 
who have little leisure for study ; containing in its pages 365 Extracts, from all the 
best Authors of Essays, Fiction, History, Travels, Poetry, Divinity, &c., from the 
days of Elizabeth to the Present Day. Each Extract occupying about a quarter of 
an hour in its perusal. 


“ So interesting a body of elegant extracts from our best authors has not betore been collected 
in so brief a space and at so cheap a price.”— Bookseller. 


“4 book which may take place by the side of Charles Knight's ‘ Half Hours,’ and is - 
admirable help to readers who desire to extend their acquaintance with the more thoughtfu 
writers who have adorned English literature.”—Dispatch. 


“ ‘The book cannot fail to be highly valued by men of study, as well as by men whose avoca- 
tions deprive them of much time for sound reading.”"— Stamford Mercury. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


*,* Fresh Copies of all the Books on this List continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


A Drany IN THE EAst, by W. H. Russell. 

Tue “ Ros Roy” ON THE JORDAN, by John Macgregor. 
TuE Hoty GRAIL, by Alfred Tennyson, 

L'EsrraANGe’s LIFE OF MARY RussELL MiTrorp. 
HisToRICAL SKETCHES, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Tue CHURCH AND THE AGE: a Series of Essays. 
EccLesta, edited by Professor Reynolds. 

Tue Martyr CHURCH OF MADAGASCAR, by W. Ellis. 
A Book ABOUT THE CLERGY, by J. C. Jeaffreson. 
VARIETIES OF VICE-REGAL LIFE, by Sir W. Denison. 
Juvextus by William Ewart Gladstone. 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL Caucasus, by D. W. Freshfield. 
Diary OF HENRY CRABB 
Houpays ON High Lanps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin. 

GRANT'S MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE SINCLAIR. 

A Vistr To Eaypr, by Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 
GREATER BRITAIN, by Sir C. Wentworth Dilke. 

Tue Last oF THE TASMANIANS, by James Bonwick. 
Memoir or W. C. Burns, by Rey. Islay Burns. 
MAURICE AND EUGENIE DE GurRIN, by Harriet Parr. 
From LIVERPOOL TO St. Louis, by Rev. Newman Hall. 
Aryor’s MEMOIR OF Dr. JAMES HAMILTON. 

Van LENNEP’S TRAVELS IN ASIA MINOR. 

NorMANDY PicrURESQUE, by Henry Blackburn. 
PicruRES OF HUNGARIAN LirE.—To EsrHer. 
EarRLy YEARS OF CHRISTIANITY, by E. de Pressense. 
A Book asour Roses, by S. Reynolds Hole. 

ONE MAIDEN ONLY.— OLD Town Fo._ks.——LiIza. 
Memoir oF Dr. CONOLLY, by Sir James Clark. 
Historical GLEANINGS, by J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

Tue CaGED Lion, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 

HAMILTON'S SKETCHES OF LIFE IN AFRICA, 

GEORGE CANTERBURY's WILL, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
CaAsIMIn MAREMMA, by the Author of ** Realmah.” 
Sration Lire 1s New ZEALAND, by Lady Varker. 
For RIcHER FOR POORER. THE STORY OF PAULINE. 
MARY QUEEN Scots, by John Hosack. 

Nores oN BurGunpy, by C. R. Weld. 
LirE AND REMAINS OF Dr. Ropert LEE, by R. H. Story. 
THE Pursuir or HOLINEss, by Dr. Goulburn, 
HANNAY'S SrupDIEs ON THACKERAY.——VIOLA. 
BisHop HAMILTON : aSketch, by Rev. H. P. Liddon. 


THE UNKIND Worp, by the Author of “ John Halifax.” | 


New TRAcKs IN NorTH AMERICA, by Dr. Bell. 
SERMONS, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Our New Way Rovunp tue Wort, by C. C. Coffin. 
A CRUISE IN THE ‘*‘ GorGON,” by W. Cope Devereux. 
Mrs, JERNINGHAM’S JoURNAL.—Too Bricur To LAsr, 
THE Hore. pu Perir Sr, JEANX——MABELDEAN. 
DEBENHAM’S VOW.—ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
Lecky’s HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. 

Lire oF Str WILLIAM Hamiuron, by Professor Veitch. 
THE EpucATION OF THE HeEant, by Mrs. Ellis. 

Lire OF ALBERT DiRER, by William B. Scott. 

Lost IN THE JUNGLE, by Paul du Chaillu. 

PLACES AND PEOPLE, by J. (’. Parkinson. 

Locu’s NARRATIVE OF OccuU. ‘ENCES IN CHINA, 1860. 
HucGu Latimer: a Biograph, , by Rev. R. Demaus. 
Juste’s Lire or LEopoip I. NETHERTON-ON-SEA. 
MACLEAR’s APOSTLES OF MEDLEVAL EUROPE. 
MADAME How anv Lapy Way, by Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Lapy Berry.—Lapy Frora. 

Lire OF JOKN Gipson, R.A., by Lady Eastlake. 
ALFRED THE GREAT, by Thomas Hughes. 

STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN, by E. Knatchbull Hugessen. 
THE ROSE Of JERICHO, edited by Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
ORLIGE.——OBERON SPELL.——OLDBURY. 
BickMORE’s TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
THE CuRisriAN Poicy or Lire, by J. B. Brown. 
Lire Or THE RiguTt Hon. HuGH ELior. 

Tue Hous& or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave. 
ANCESTRAL STORIES AND LEGENDS, by J. Timbs. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr, KRUMMACHER. 

PHINEAS FINN.——WEE WIFIE.——CLARE SAVILE. 
Memorr OF JoHN GREY OF DitsToN, by J. E. Butler. 
Lire oF HENRY HOARE.—MEMOIR OF A. H. CLouGH. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL. 
Recess Srupies, by Sir Alexander Grant. 

MoperN Russia, by Dr. Julius Eckardt. 

LavTIN AND TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM, by G. W. Cox. 


| 


Essays ON LAND TENURE, by the Cobden Club. 
Miu’s CHAPTERS ON THE InisH LAND QUESTION. 
FAMILIES OF SPEECH, by Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

Her Masesty’s Tower, by W. H. Dixon, 

WALLAC TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE, edited by R. F. Burton. 
Tue Pore AND THE CouNcIL, by “ Janus.” 

Tue SPANISH BARBER.——SUSAN FIELDING. 

Lire oF EDWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman. 
Tue Crust AND THE CAKE.——THE NORMANS. 
CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES, by S. Baring-Gould. 
Tne EARTHLY PARADISE. Forest LIFE IN ACADIE. 
Forsrer’s BioGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
LIFE oF Rev. JouN KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
MILMAN’s ANNALS OF ST, PAUL’s CATHEDRAL. 
TOWNSHEND’s TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL. 
Mavnice’s Lectures ON SocrAL 

Home Lire or Sir Davip BREwsTER, by Mrs.Gordon, 
AT HOME WITH THE BRETONS, by Mrs. Palliser. 
Nores in ITALY, by Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

He Knew HE was RiGuHT.—THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 
YonGe's HisToRicAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH Bar. 
LEssONS OF THE CROSS AND Passion, by Dr. Vaughan. 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault. 
LECTURES AND SPEECHES, by Elihu Burritt. 
DorrinGs IN PANAMA, by Captain Bedford Pim. 
LorNA DOONE.——KATHLEEN.——THE HARRISES, 
GARSTANGS OF GARSTANG GRANGE, by T. A. Trollope. 
LETreRS FROM THE East, by William C. Bryant. 
PIONEERING IN THE PAMPAS, by R. A. Seymour. 
PErHeERicK’s TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

HApir AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy. 
My In Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS, by Montagu Burrows, 
Lire OF DAVID GARRICK, by Percy Fitzgerald. 
MULLER’s Facts AND ARGUMENTS FoR DARWIN. 
OccAsioNAL SERMONS, by Rev. John Keble. 

Guizor’s Lives oF CALVIN AND Sr. Lovls. 
BYEWAYs IN Evropr, by Bayard Taylor. 

EASTWICK'S SKETCHES OF LIFE IN VENEZUELA. 
Rassam's HistoRY OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
POLKO'’s REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOILN. 

THE GosPEL AND MopERN Lire, by J. Ll. Davies. 
THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA, by W. H. Brett. 
WITHIN AN ACE.——ONE YEAR.—ONLY HERSELF. 
BuUCHANAN’S LIFE OF AUDUBON. Iza’s Srory. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau. 
Diary IN Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm. 

ROME AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A. Sala. 
LANCASHIRE ; ITS PurrraNisM, &C., by Dr. Halley. 
LIFE oF C8AR MALAN, by One of his Sons. 

DAISY IN THE FIRLD.——THE DUKE’s Honour. 
THE Lire OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE. 

THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY, by Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
A SuMMER IN Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk. 
WRECKED IN Port. ON A CORAL REEF.——GRIF. 
LIVES VF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook. 


THE GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM.—-HELEN’s First LOVE. 
KINGSLey's Lives OF THE HERMITS.——CREDO. 
Davip Luioyp’s Last WILL.——DIANA’s CRESCENT. 


THE NILE AND ITs BANKS, by Rev. A. C. Smith. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES.—ONLY AN O. V. H. 
Essays ON CHURCH POLICY, edited by Rev. W. L. Clay. 
MAXIMILIAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 

Ursu.a’s LOVE Srory.——BENEATH THE WHEELS. 
BINNEY'S SERMONS IN THE WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPEL. 
Lire oF EDMUND KEAN, by F. W. Hawkins. 

Sr. CLAIR AND BRopHy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA. 
Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH. 

LirE AND Lerrers OF Dr. F. W. FABER. 

THE VoyAGE or H.M.S. “ GaLaTea.”——REALMAH. 
DEVRIENT'S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. 
TRAGEDIES OF AESCHYLOS, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 
CHRISTIAN OsSBORNE’S 

Notes ar HoME AND ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt. 
ARTISTS AND ARABS, by Henry Blackburn. 

PoLiTicAL PROBLEMS, by W. R. Greg. 

Sones AND VERSES, by Captain Whyte Melville. 

Tue Vicrortous Lirk, by Rev. H. T. Edwards. 

Tuat Boy or Norcorr’s.——PEtire’s ROMANCE. 


JEPHSON’S JAPAN.——KENNEDY’S QUEENSLAND. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FARADAY, by Dr. Bence Jones, 
FROUDE’S REIGN OF ELIZABETH. New Vols. 

Goop Satnr Louis AND HIS TIMeEs, by Mrs. Bray. 
HEREDITARY GENIUS, by Francis Galton. 

Cox’s SEARCH FOR WINTER SUNBEAMS IN Corsica, 
THOUGHTS ON LIFE SCIENCE, by Benjamin Place. 
MEMOIR OF GUSTAVE BERGENKOTH, by W.C.Cartwright. 
CHESTER’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

SERMONS, by Rev. J. Ker. RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS. 
HANDY Book oF THE Bririsi MusEuM, by T. Nichols, 
THE MAGYARs, by A. J. Patterson.——— WENDERHOLME, 
THE FALL OF BABYLON, by Dr. Cumming. 

Lynxcu’s MORNINGTON LECTURE.——CROWNED, 

THE RING AND THE Book.——ALMOsT FAULTLESS. 
Howirr's NoRTHERN HeiGutrs OF LONDON. 

SHINING LIGHT, by Miss Marsh, My INSECT QUIEN. 
Essays ON WoMAN’s WoRK AND WoMAN’S CULTURE. 
Mopsa THE Farry.——VEstTINA’s MARTYRDOM. 

THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN, by John Stuart Mill. 
CARMINA CRUCIS, by Dora Greenwell.——VIv1A, 

THE OPEN SECRET: SERMONS, by A. J. Morris. 
Founp DEAD.—~—MAry STANLEY.—LILY oF LUMLEY. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART IN GERMANY, by Dr. Liibke. 
Gossip ABouT LETTER Writers, by George Seton. 
ArTHUR’s SEAT.——PAUL WYN'ER’S SACRIFICE. 

THE EXPEDITION TO ABysSINIA, by Captain Hozier. 
CouNnTRY WALKS, by the Rev. W. Houghton. 

THE GERMAN WORKING MAN, by James Samuelson. 
LECTURES AND SPEECHES, by Elihu Burritt. 

THE GAVROCHE PARTty.——My ENemy’s DAUGHTER. 
AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND, by Henry Parkes. 
LECTURES ON THE LorpD’s PRAYER, by Adolph Saphir. 
A Hisrory OF WALES, by Jane A. Williams, 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN, by E. Freeman. 
ERLING THE BOLD, by R. M. Ballantyne. 

PRITCHARD'’S HULSEAN LECTURES, 1867. 

LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, by J. R. Andrews. 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT West, by F. Parkman, 
ALLEN’s VISIT TO QUEENSLAND.——SIDNEY BELLEW. 
A TALE oF Erernity, by Gerald Massey. 
CHATYERTON : a Biography, by Dr. Wilson. 
COCHRANE’S FRANCIS THE FIRST AND OTHER STUDIES. 
Lire OF BISHOP ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams. 
Bampton Lectures, 1868, by Dr. Moberly. 

RyYLE’s CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAsT CENTURY. 
THE CLOSE OF THE MINISTRY, by Dr. Hanna, 

THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DiVINE.-——CLAUDTA. 
Works or Dr. JAMES HAmitron. Vols. I. to IIT. 
PricHarRb’s TEN YEARS’ ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA. 
Tue BorroM OF THE SEA, by L. Sourel.——Hire.. 
LEAR’S LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN Corsica. 

NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON’S HisroRICAL NOTICcEs, 

THE Vicar’s CourrsHip.—Down 1n Devon, 

LIFE OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE. 

THE BLACKBIRD OF BADEN.——Datsiz’s DREAM. 

Dr. HAROLD'’s NorE-BoOoK.—— WHAT HER FACE SAID. 
LIFE OF JOHN UnQuHanrt, by William Orme. 

UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS.——STRONG AND FRee.. 
Buiunt’s ReronMaTION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
OVER THE ALLEGHANIES, by J. L. Peyton. 

Hours, by Sarah Williams. ——TrvUE Love. 
Dickson’s SKETCHES OF THE Hisrory OF JAPAN. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell. 
Poems, by M. B. Smedley.——Miss LANGLEY's WILL. 
THEOLOGY AND Lire, by Rev. E. H. Plumptre. 
Essays ON ART IN ENGLAND, by Dutton Cook, 
ORIGIN OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF, by S. Baring-Gould. 
PLOWDEN’S ABYSSINIAA——WHYMPER’S ALASKA, 
ApAm’s Bunriep CITIES OF CAMPANIA.——MALBONE. 
THE NorMAN KINGS OF ENGLAND, by Thomas Cobbe. 
LACORDAIRE'S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST. 

A PERYECT TREASURE.——RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
THE WAR IN ParaGuay, by George Thompson. 

THE LILY AND THE ROSE.——THE FiGut or FAITH. 
THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON, by James Orton. 
WESLEY'S PLACE IN CHURCH Hisrory, by R. D. Urlin, 
THE QUEEN OF THE ADkIaATIC, by W. H. D. Adams. 
LirE IN NEWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut.-Col. McCrea. 
Essays, by Rev. James Martineau. New Series. 

THE BATHS AND WELLS OF Eurore, by J. Macpherson. 
SEVEN YEARS’ WRITING FOR SEVsN Days’ READING. 


AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


*,* THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms.—Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


A Revised Catal 
the Best Authors, 


of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for Sale at greatly reduced prices, with List of Works of 
elegant bindings, suitable for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and well adapted for Wedding and Birthday 
Prese' 


mts and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


*," All the Books in Circulation and on Sale may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Bookscilers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
‘Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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WORKS OF MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Fifth Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: 
A Collection of Tales in Verse. 


THE WANDERERS. 
ATALANTA’S RACE. 


| 


THE MAN BORN TO BE KING. 
THE DOOM OF KING ACRISIUS. 


THE PROUD KING. 


Part II. May to August, containing the Stories of: 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. 

THE WRITING ON THE IMAGE. 
THE LOVE OF ALCESTIS. 

THE LADY OF THE LAND. 


THE SON OF CRESUS. 

THE WATCHING OF THE FALCON. 
PYGMALION AND THE IMAGE. 
OGIER THE DANE. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Part III. September, October, and November, containing the Stories of : 


THE DEATH OF PARIS. 
THE LAND EAST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE MOON. 
ACONTIUS AND CYDIPPE. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED AGAIN. 
THE STORY OF RHODOPE. 
THE LOVERS OF GUDRUN. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 8s. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON: 


A Poem in Seventeen Books. 


TIMES. 

Morris’s ‘‘ Jason” is in the purest, simplest, most idiomatic English; full of 
freshness, full of life, vivid in landscape, vivid in human action—worth reading at 
the cost of many leisure hours, even to a busy man. 

We must own that the minute attention Mr. Morris bestows on scenic details he 
also applies to the varying phases of human emotion, and ofttimes he fills the eyes 
with sudden sorrowless tears of sympathy with some homely trouble aptly rendered, 
or elevates our thoughts with themes charming in their pure simplicity, and strong 
with deep pathos. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

A thorough purity of thought and language characterizes Mr. Morris....... and 
“ The Earthly Paradise” is thereby adapted for conveying to our wives and daughters 
a refined, though not diluted, version of those wonderful creations of Greek fancy 
which the rougher sex alone is permitted to imbibe at first hand. Yet in achieving 
this purification, Mr. Morris has not imported tameness into his versions. The 
impress of familiarity with classic fable is stamped on his pages, and echoes of the 
Greek are wafted to us from afar both delicately and imperceptibly........ Suffice it 
to say, that we have enjoyed such a thorough treat in this, in every sense, rare 
volume, that we heartily commend it to our readers. 


Or Part III.—Those who found the charm of Mr. Morris's first volume so rare 
and novel that they were fain to sigh when the last page was finished, may now 
congratulate themselves upon the publication of a third part. Nor will they, in 
what is now presented to them, deem that aught of this charm is diminished through 
the circumstance that style and manner are no longer novel. 


ATHEN ZUM. 

It may be doubted whether any poet of our day equals Mr. Morris in enabling 
his readers to see the objects which are presented to him. It is certain, however, 
that this power has never been displayed on so large a scale by any contemporary. 
A word or two should be said upon the brief descriptions of the months and upon 
the musings of the wanderers, both of which intervene between the pective 
stories. Of these the former afford relief by fresh and graphic glimpses of the 

seasons, and the latter are written in a sweet and pensive vein, which, after 
the stir and interest of the narrative portion, floats to the ear like music caught 
trom sea in the momentary lull of the billows. 


Or Parr IIJ.—A volume which, in its treatment of human motives and feel- 
ings, displays, we think, higher ane than the writer has yet exhibited, and 
which in its painting of external scenes has that admirable fusion of the real and 
the ideal which we have praised heretofore. 


PALL MALI GAZETTE. 

The book must be read by any one who wishes to know what it is like; and few 
will read it without recognising its author for a poet who has struck a new vein, 
and who, erring his art above popularity, has achieved a work which will yet be 
popular w. er true poetry is understood. 


Or Pant III.—In the noble ering “Gudrun” this [dramatic] power is well 


sustained throughout, and, in versi! this Saga, Mr. Morris has added a genuine 
and pathetic vitality to the characters of the ill-starred heroine, of Olaf and Oswif, 
Kiartan and Bodli, Ingibiorg and Refna. This poem, taken altogether the most 
ambitious that Mr. Morris has yet produced, is well worth a careful analysis, which, 
however, we have no space to give it, 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Ata time when lovers of poetry are overwearied with excess of purely subjective 
verse, it is no small thing to possess such a poet as Mr. Morris. His descriptions, 
condensed, simple, absolutely free from all that is strained and all that is artificial, 
enter the reader’s mind with the direct and vivid force of impressions coming 
straight from the painter’s canvas. There is no English poet of this time, nor 
perhaps of any other, who has so possessed this excellent gift of looking freshly and 
simply on external nature in all her many colours, and of reproducing what he ses 
with such effective precision and truthfulness. It is not too bold to anticipate for 
it a longer duration in the hearts and minds of men than perhaps any contem- 
porary verse. 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 

With what patient industry, with what attentive and persevering devotion, 
with what admirable exactness, Mr. Morris has studied the somewhat inexplicable 
world in which we live, every page of these books bears witness..... --- Among all 
our many poets there are only two who, to my mind, adhere unreservedly to the old 
style—Walter Scott and William Morris. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

An unsurpassed power of exciting and gratifying curiosity in his readers; a 
creative fancy (ever guided by a deep sense of the beautiful) which conceives and 
bodies forth every detail with a most lifelike presentment, and which luxuriates in 
varied and attractive description......It is a reluctant leave which we take of a 
writer thus eminently gifted with the endowments which please; nor are we 
ashamed to own that we are looking for his promised second part of “‘ The Earthly 
Paradise” with a somewhat childish impatience, 


SUNDAY TIMES. 

So great is the interest of the stories constituting “The Earthly Paradise,” 
exquisite is the workmanship throughout, and so thoroughly fresh, and so to speak 
unworldly, is the spirit in which the whole is conceived and executed, that no 
thought of the length of the work remains after its perusal is completed. A great 
river of song, the style sweeps along with a broad, calm, resistless tide of mus.c, 
such as we can scarcely parallel. A man who cannot read ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise 
with pleasure may depend upon it he has in him no real appreciation of poetry. 
A noble work has Mr. Morris produced, and one to which every lover of poetry 
must turn again and again. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

It is not long since we wrote in this journal the praise of Mr. Morris's “ Life 
and Death of Jason.” The poet who wrotejthat work could not but indite more. 
‘There was a power of sweet story which must be to him who wields it a charming 
thing to use—an exuberance of song which he who possesses trills forth as a bird on 
a tree, where one clear strain is only a promise of more, and here, indeed, we have 
that promise very amply fulfilled. It is no small praise to Mr. Morris that in a day 
when two or three names and manners of poetic thought rule for the most part our 
lesser versifiers, he has been so completely the maker of his own verse and of his 


own fame in verse. 
JOHN BULL. 

Tt is not indeed easy to speak of “The Earthly Paradise” in language which will 
not appear hyperbolical and extravagant to those who are unacquainted with it; 
while those who have studied it well, and learned to appreciate its many beauties, 
= feel that no criticism can convey any adequate idea of them to those who know 

not. 
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